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Mr. THACKERAY was fond of contrasting, with a whimsical 
regret, the dulness and the torments endured by children 
of his time with the varied felicities daily multiplied for the 
present generations of youth. He might have carried the 
contrast further; for now it seems as if not only the years 
of childhood are to be made happy with tales of wonder and 
lovely pictures,—the days of school-time are to be no longer 
laborious, our universities shall become scenes of occupations 
which are but pleasant play. In the approaching scholastic 
millennium, already present to the kindling imagination of Mr. 
Farrar of Harrow, idleness will disappear from our academic 
groves ; they will be thronged with eager and happy seekers 
after knowledge. All difficulties are to be removed from 
present work; new studies of strange attractiveness are to 
arise. What these are to be is not perhaps stated with quite 
that precision which might be wished ; but they will certainly 
possess such a charm, that youths who now turn away from 
Shakespeare and think Scott “slow,” will, for their sake, forswear 
racquets, and take no pleasure in cricket or boating. It is a 
roseate picture—to the elders of the community perhaps rather 
exasperating. We can fancy a morose man, who in his youth 
had suffered much at pedagogic hands, filled with envy at this 
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fair prospect for his successors. Why should he have been 
born so soon? Why should his early days have been embit- 
tered with grammars and lexicons, when now it turns out that 
Greek and Latin are not good for anything ; or if, that they can 
be learned without any trouble ? 

The fulfilment of these high hopes seems to be made depend- 
ent on the downfall of classical studies from their present emin- 
ence—one of those questions which is sure to turn up from time 
to time. Long ago, Locke and Dr. Samuel Clarke successively 
attacked the abuse of classical learning in England; more re. 
cently, the vigour and wit of Sydney Smith was brought to bear 
against it; and within the last few months the controversy has 
started up in all the freshness of youth. In his late address at 
St. Andrews, Mr. Mill delivered the most judicious and most 
powerful vindication of classical studies which our time has 
heard. More recently, Mr. Grant Duff, at Aberdeen, carried 
away by no unworthy theory indeed, but yet by a theory quite 
impracticable, advocated an encyclopzedic training, which should 
aim at giving a knowledge of everything; and last winter, Mr. 
Lowe devoted all the skill and all the resources which a classi- 
cal education can give, to disparage the study, not only of the 
classical languages, but of the whole life of antiquity. Mr. 
Lowe did not limit his attack to our present methods of teach- 
ing. Had he done this, he would have met with general 
sympathy ; for it is in vain to defend a system which would 
educate young men up to the age of two or three and twenty, 
as if they were all to be clergymen or editors of classical authors. 
But Mr. Lowe has gone much further than this. He has dis- 
paraged the study of ancient literature, ancient history, ancient 
ethics; and here he will encounter the opposition of men who 
are no bigots in the cause of mere scholarship, but who are 
persuaded that the study of the life of antiquity through 
the medium of the two great languages of antiquity affords the 
surest basis for a rational and elevating education. And at 
this present time, it is fitting that such opposition should be 
frankly given, for the just claims of classical studies are in 
some peril. The reaction shows signs of going too far. Ou 
education is in danger of being lowered to material ends ; the 
narrowing effects of a training exclusively scientific are begin- 
ning to appear. 

Mr. Lowe put forward four “ principles” which he maintained 
to be subversive of classical studies. The first of these, z.c., that 
we ought to know things rather than words, is a tinkling and 
unmeaning phrase, unhappily echoed by several authors of 
Essays on a Liberal Education, which, when Mr. Lowe used 
it, was demolished even by the utilitarian Times. His second, 
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ie, that we must teach things practical rather than things 
speculative, has been seldom better answered than in the 


following passage from a very forcible lecture on Classical 
Teaching, by the Professor of Latin in the University of Edin- 


burgh :-— 


“Ts it true that our speculative or critical faculties, and our intel- 
lectual sympathies, are of such little consequence—harmless contribu- 
tions perhaps to the amusement of idle men—that their education may 
be left to the casual intercourse of society? Is it not the case that we 
cannot read an article in a newspaper or review, we cannot listen to 
a speech or a sermon, we cannot hold a serious conversation with 
any one on any subject worth talking about, without having to exer- 
cise whatever speculative capacity we may have, and to bring into use 
whatever speculative opinions or sympathies we have formed for our- 
selves, or have taken unquestioned from the current speech of society ? 
We live in a world not of words and things only; but also of specula- 
tions; and if we have not educated our faculty of originating, or at 
least of judging of speculations, we are at the mercy of any sciolist, 
rhetorician, or fanatic who may be kind enough to take upon himself 
the office of forming our opinions aud stimulating our feelings on the 
most important subjects of human thought. It is because I believe 
that liberal, as distinct from popular and professional education, should 
be speculative rather than practical, should develop the highest 
capacity of human thought and sympathy, that I so strongly urge 
upon you the claims of classical study.” 


Mr. Lowe’s other two principles may be easily disposed of. 
One—that a knowledge of truth is better than a knowledge of 
falsehood—is most fallaciously brought to bear on the present 
question, by contrasting English history with Greek mytho- 
logy; the other—that a knowledge of the present is better 
than a knowledge of the past—is a fallacy in itself. Indeed, 
throughout the whole of this celebrated address, we meet with 
arguments and illustrations to which a man like Mr. Lowe 
should never have stooped. To say that the teachings of 
ancient history can have no value for us because the idea of 
representation was then unknown, is like depreciating the 
study of ancient ethics because the speculations of their philo- 
sophers were without the light of Christianity. Whereas the 
truth is, that as the absence of Christianity gives a peculiar 
interest and instructiveness to the study of ethical specula- 
tion, and, indeed, to the whole life of antiquity, so does the 
want of representation to the study of ancient politics. Con- 
trasts can teach not less forcibly than similarities. And that 
narrowness of judgment, to which History is the best antidote, 
is more surely cured by a knowledge of institutions different, 
in some essentials, from our own, than of institutions wholly or 
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nearly the same. Again, if Mr. Lowe is serious in his position, 
that the writings of M. Prévost Paradol or M. Sainte-Beuve are 
not less “beautiful and refined,’ and will “ exercise taste” not 
less perfectly than the masterpieces of Greek literature ; or in 
his contention that Greek history is of little value, because the 
Greek States were so very small while we are so very big, we 
can only wonder; argument would be quite useless : and while 
from ignorant men disparagement of grammatical studies, on 
the ground that “ Homer did not know the difference between 
the nominative and accusative case,’ may be set aside as 
merely silly, coming from a man of Mr. Lowe's knowledge it 
must be condemned as wilfully fallacious and misleading. But 
worse than these extravagances are Mr. Lowe’s perversions of 
fact. He has given a picture of English education, with espe- 
cial reference to Oxford, which, as a representation at least of 
the Oxford of the present day, is ludicrously incorrect. It is 
not true of Oxford now that a man need not know anything of 
arithmetic: that science forming a leading feature in the exa- 
mination for Little-go. It is not true of Oxford now that men 
of high attainments would fail to obtain honours because they 
could not write Latin verses: the highest honours in Oxford, 
and the most valuable prizes, 7.c., the fellowships, may be got 
without writing a single line of verse. It is not true of Oxford 
now that men are taught to draw no distinction between the 
authority of Cornelius Nepos and the authority of Thucydides. 
It is not true of Oxford now that her students “are taught 
nothing, and need know nothing,” of the feudal system and the 
polity of the middle ages; on the contrary, a school of Law 
and Modern History has existed in Oxford for more than twelve 
years, which, popular from the first, has increased in popularity 
every year, while the whole wealth of All-Souls has been ap- 
propriated to these studies. Mr. Lowe, when receiving his 
degree at Edinburgh, was pleased to express his regret that his 
own university had never conferred upon him a similar honour. 
We must say that a man who makes an attack on a university, 
based upon such wilful ignorance of her real state, can hardly 
expect any favour at her hands. But worse than fallacies, 
worse than clap-trap, worse even than misrepresentation, was 
the tone of Mr. Lowe’s address as a whole. It was clear, hard, 
and ignoble; deficient in breadth of view; regarding only the 
practical and the material; utterly ignoring the highest side o! 
human nature. 

Mr. Lowe’s views are so extreme as to stand quite apart. 
Educational matters engross at present a great share of the 
public attention, but few, even of the most zealous reformers, g0 
the length of the great Adullamite. Thus the volume called 
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Essays on a Liberal Education attracted considerable notice, but 
more from the position of the writers than from the novelty of 
the views therein contained. For, while the conclusions at 
which the writers arrive are, as a rule, sensible, they are not 
new. We do not think they get beyond—we doubt whether the 
controversy has at all advanced beyond—an article of Sydney 
Smith’s, written some sixty years ago, and called “Too much 
Latin and Greek.” That sound philosopher was heartily opposed 
to the over-estimate of classical studies prevalent in his day. 


“ Attend, too, to the public feelings—look to all the terms of ap- 
plause. A learned man! ascholar! a man of erudition! Upon whom 
are these epithets of approbation bestowed? Are they given to men 
acquainted with the science of government, thoroughly masters of the 
geographical and commercial relations of Europe, to men who know 
the properties of bodies, and their action upon each other? No; this 
is not learning; it is chemistry, or political economy—not learning. 
The distinguishing abstract term, the epithet of scholar, is reserved 
for him who writes on the (Kolie reduplication, and is familiar with 
the Sylburgian method of arranging defectives in w and pu. The pic- 
ture which a young Englishman, addicted to the pursuit of knowledge, 
draws—his beau-idéal of human nature—his top and consummation of 
man’s powers—is a knowledge of the Greek language. His object is 
not to reason, to imagine, or to invent, but to conjugate, decline, 
and derive. The situations of imaginary glory which he draws for 
himself are the detection of an anapzest in the wrong place, or the 
restoration of a dative case which Cranzius had passed over, and the 
never-dying Ernesti had failed to observe. If a young classic of this 
kind were to meet the greatest chemist, or the greatest mechanician, 
or the most profound political economist of his time, in company with 
the greatest Greek scholar, would the slightest comparison between 
them ever come across his mind? Would he ever dream that such 
men as Adam Smith and Lavoisier were equal in dignity of under- 
standing to, or of the same utility as, Bentley and Heyne? We are 
inclined to think that the feeling excited would be a good deal like 
that expressed by Dr. George about the praises of the great King 
of Prussia, who entertained considerable doubts whether the King, 
with all his victories, knew how to conjugate a Greek verb in ju.”’ 


But Sydney Smith was too wise to rush into the other ex- 
treme. Though writing at a time when the pretensions of 
scholarship were tenfold what they are now, his admirable 
sense could not be led into the extravagances of Mr. Lowe. 
On the contrary, in this very essay he expresses a “ sincere 
hope that classical learning will always be held in great honour 
in this country ;” and he denounces any system of education 
from which classics are excluded as “radically erroneous, and 
completely absurd.” 

The substance of the Essays on a Liberal Education may be 
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fairly given in two propositions :—(1.) That our method of teach- 
ing Latin and Greek must be changed ; (2.) That certain other 
subjects must be added to the present teaching of our univer. 
sities and schools ; and not only must be added, but must be put 
in their proper place, and receive their due recognition. From 
neither of these propositions will many men be found to dissent, 
The first of them conflicts with the prejudice, dear to the 
English mind, that difficulties are not inevitable evils, but are 
to be cherished for their own sake. “If the English were in q 
paradise of spontaneous productions, they would continue to 
dig and plough, though they were never a peach nor a pine- 
apple the better for it.” It is the theory of the pure scholar 
that we must learn the classical languages as a mental disci 
pline only, with no aim beyond—that the instrument: is to be 
cherished rather than the end—the difficulty preferred to the 
reward-——the mere vehicle studied, heedless of the wisdom and 
the beauty which that vehicle might convey to us. Mr. Clark, 
in the Cambridge Essays, lays it down that “it is a strong 
recommendation to any study that it is dry and distasteful.” 
Now, in educational matters at least, no idea can be more per- 
nicious than this. For, as Locke has pointed out, the true 
mode of teaching is to remove difficulties as fast as may be :— 

‘¢ In teaching children, this, too, I think is to be observed, that in 
most cases, where they stick, they are not to be further puzzled, by 
putting them upon finding it out themselves. . . . This wastes time 


only, in disturbing them; for whilst they are learning, and apply them- 
selves with attention, they are to be kept in good-humour, and everything 


94 


made easy to them, and as pleasant as possible. 

Doubtless our teaching has improved in this respect. That 
most afflicting absurdity, for example, of learning Greek through 
Latin, has ceased many years ago. Still, there is vast room for 
improvement. Are boys still forced to commit to memory in- 
numerable lines of indifferent Latin, and worse verse, at a time 
when they can barely scan or construe them, in order to acquire 
a knowledge of the gender and quantity of Latin words? How 
much of this sort of thing now goes on we do not certainly 
know; but we gather from Mr. Bowen that grammar is still 
a medium for great torment. This gentleman has taken up 
what seems to us the greatest question of school reform, «., 
the reform of our grammatical teaching ; and the only criticism 
we would make on his vigorous essay is that he does not 
tell us with sufficient precision how far he would go. 
Would he adopt the Hamiltonian method in its entirety? 
Or would he make the school-grammar a mere skeleton, as it 
were—not teaching it in the abstract, but only in illustration of 
the concrete example? We rather apprehend the latter to 

* Locke on Education. 
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be his plan. “ Plunge boys at once into the Delectus,” he 
says; “make your accidence and syntax a result instead of 
a basis.” In this we heartily concur. Mr. Bowen has hit 
upon a truth of importance, when he says that the Latin 
grammar is simply too hard for boys. High grammar—and 
grammar as we now teach it is high grammar —ranks in 
abstractness, and therefore in difficulty, with metaphysics, and 
far above ordinary logic. Such instruction to boys is worse 
than useless; it puzzles and disgusts them. This is con- 
spicuous in the teaching of English grammar in our Scotch 
schools. Owing to the poverty of that grammar as such, 
English grammarians have been compelled to “ poach on the 
province of the metaphysician and the logician.”’ Thus the 
Scotch Assistant Commissioners report that the English gram- 
mar taught in our schools cannot fail to be “ perplexing and 
distasteful to any scholar.”* The text-books are filled with an 
elaborate nomenclature expressing abstract ideas quite beyond 
the boy’s powers of apprehension. The truth is, the facts of 
grammar may be learned at school; the science of it must be 
studied afterwards. In appreciating this distinction the French 
schools have advanced beyond the English or German. But in 
either aspect grammar is best taught by those languages which 
have “distinct forms for the greatest number of distinctions in 
thought,” and in this the classical languages are unrivalled. 
Therefore we would teach one good grammar only—the Latin 
grammar,—and simplify that to the utmost. Science should 
not be forced. upon the schoolboy, all unprepared to grasp 
grammatical ideas. The two great objects to be kept in view 
are—to gain time, which may be given to other subjects, and 
to make classical study easier, and therefore more attractive. 
Both objects would be advanced by a vigorous reform of 
our grammatical teaching. They would be not less advanced 
by the abolition of our dismal treadmill of Latin and Greek 
verse-making. Against this deformity in our educational sys- 
tem, Mr. Farrar has directed his loudest thunders. We heartily 
sympathize with his object, and we cannot think success far 
distant. Harrow has taken the lead among our schools, and 
the rest will soon follow. Mr. Farrar, in his accustomed strain 
of fervid rhetoric, calls the universities to action :— 

“Let the colleges, then, boldly loosen these gilded and fantastic 
chains, which were formed in an age of logomachy, and tightened in 
an age of artificiality and retrogression. Let them determine more 
decidedly, and avow more distinctly, that verses are not essential for 
scholarships or for honours.” 

' See Report by Mr. Ross, Rector of the Arbroath High School.—Scotch 


Commission Report, App. p. 216. 2 Report, p. 119. 
° Mr. Arnold’s Report to the Schools Commission, p. 504. 
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Cambridge, we believe, yet lags behind in this matter ; but at 
Oxford, as we have already said, the highest honours, including 
fellowships, are attainable without verse-writing. The cause of 
common sense has of late made considerable progress ; and not- 
withstanding Mr. Farrar’s indiscreet advocacy, we believe it will 
go on and prosper. 

The second proposition into which we have ventured to 
analyse this volume of essays, is that the present teaching of 
our schools and universities should have greater width ‘tl 
elasticity. When Mr. Farrar enumerates as “among the 
studies,” we must add to the present subjects, “ comparative 
philology, history, modern languages, the Hebrew language, 
and the language and literature “of our own country, and, 
foremost, the study of science,” we cannot but feel that: this 
vague and rhetorical way of writing is not calculated to ad- 
vance a good cause. The evil of overburdening | the minds of 
youth is too serious, and the cry against “cram” is too easily 
raised, for this dashing style of attack to be at all safe. There- 
fore, the more heartily we agree with Mr. Farrar in his main 
object, the more is it necessary, for the sake of the object itself, 
to protest against this exaggeration; and especially against a 
tendency, plainly discernible in Mr. Farrar’s writings, to 
recommend the teaching of a great variety of subjects—to con- 
fuse education with the : imparting of knowledge. The “general 
information” theory of education is like the “feeding of Stras- 
burg geese: one organ, the memory, is unduly dev eloped, to 
the great detriment of the general system. 

But we get some comfort when we turn to Mr. Sidgwick, and 
see what are the “ practical changes,” which he gives as the re- 
sult of his elaborate essay. They are merely to the effect that 
“a course of instruction in our own language and literature, and 
a course of instruction in natural science, ought to form recog- 
nised and substantive parts of our school system.” And, he adds, 
more stress should be laid on the study of French. It will be 
observed that this does not involve bifurcation, that is, the 
separation of the school into modern and classical departments. 
In fact, this plan, though it has been tried at all the great 
schools of late foundation, has not been found to answer. It 
has proved unpopular with parents, because they have been 
reluctant so to educate their boys as to preclude the possibility 
of their eventually going to the universities; and it has been 
found impossible to. prevent the modern side from degenerating 
into a mere refuge for the idle and the dull. In the recent 
teport of the Schools Inquiry Commission! the bifurcation 

1 As we shall have occasion to refer to both these Reports, it may be well 
to give the names of the Commissioners. The Public Schools Report (1864) 
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theory is not recommended. It was discountenanced also by the 
Public Schools Commissioners ; and we gather from Mr. Arnold’s 
report to the Schools Inquiry Commission that it cannot be said 
to have proved successful abroad. The difficulty then is, has 
a boy time to learn these new subjects in addition to what he 
learns now? We cannot doubt that he has. And, moreover, it 
is presumed that time will be gained by changes in our present 
school system. Our teaching of grammar, as has been shown, 
may be simplified ; our teaching of verse-making may disap- 
pear ; and Mr. Sidgwick would catch another year or two by post- 
poning the study of Greek till the age of sixteen, or perhaps 
rather fifteen. We believe this latter step might be taken with 
safety, and without any detriment to the study of Greek. It 
would fit in, too, with the views of the Schools Commissioners, 
who would confine the teaching of Greek to what they call 
education of the first grade, that is, to education which goes 
on to eighteen or nineteen years of age. But even without 
this last measure natural science may be introduced into our 
school teaching without fear. The Schools Commissioners 
give the whole weight of their authority to the support of this 
opinion :— 

“ Whilst recommending that natural science should be taught in all 
schools within our province, we do not suggest that it should displace 
any existing subject held to be of importance. We believe that an 
amount of knowledge of natural science may be acquired in schools 
side by side with classics, mathematics, and modern languages, which 
may be of the greatest advantage to young men proceeding to the 
universities, or to professional training, or directly to the business of 
life. Probably some slight modification of the existing arrangement 
of studies in classical schools may be called for; but we are under no 
apprehension that the classics will suffer in consequence. On the 
contrary, we have good reason to know that natural science may so 
quicken the intelligence and increase the mental power of boys as 
greatly to contribute to their advancement in other studies. In the 
City of London School, where there are upwards of 600 boys, all the 
boys are taught natural science; and while some of them through 
means of this instruction have carried off distinctions in several of its 
branches at the University of London and South Kensington, it has 
not been found to prevent them from achieving the highest honours in 
classics and mathematics at the Universities of Cambridge and 
London.” 

The Public Schools Commissioners express similar views, 


is signed as follows:—Clarendon, Devon, Lyttelton, Edward Twisleton, 
Stafford H. Northcote, W. H. Thompson, H. H. Vaughan. The Schools 
Inquiry Report (1868) is signed :—Taunton, Lyttelton, W. F. Hook, F. 
Temple, Anthony W. Thorold, Thomas Dyke Acland, Edward Baines, W. 
E. Forster, P. Erle, John Storrar. 
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and Mr. Mill speaks so powerfully on this point that we make 
no apology for quoting him at some length :— 


“JT am amazed at the limited conception which many education,| 
reformers have formed to themselves of a human being’s power of 
acquisition. The study of science, they truly say, is indispensable. 
our present education neglects it: there is truth in this too, though jt 
is not all truth: and they find it impossible to find room for the 
studies which they desire to encourage but by turning out, at least 
from general education, those which are now chiefly cultivated. Hoy 
absurd, they say, that the whole of boyhood should be taken up in 
acquiring an imperfect knowledge of two dead languages. Absurd 
indeed, but is the human mind’s capacity to learn, measured by that 
of Eton and Westminster to teach? . . . If all the improvements in 
the mode of teaching languages which are already sanctioned by ex. 
perience were adopted into our classical schools, we should soon cease 
to hear of Greek and Latin as studies which must engross the school. 
years, and render impossible any other acquirements. If a boy learnt 
Greek and Latin on the same principle on which a mere child learns 
with such ease and rapidity any modern language, namely by acquir- 
ing some familiarity with the vocabulary by practice and repetition, 
before being troubled with grammatical rules—these rules being 
acquired with tenfold greater facility when the cases to which they 
apply are already familiar to the mind; an average schoolboy, long 
before the age at which schooling terminates, would be able to read 
fluently and with intelligent interest any ordinary Latin or Greek 
author in prose or verse, would have a competent knowledge of the 
grammatical structure of both languages, and have time besides for an 
ample amount of scientific instruction. . . . I will say confidently that 
if the two classical languages were properly taught, there would be no 
need whatever for rejecting them from the school course, in order to 
have sufficient time for everything else that need be included therein.”' 


Therefore, the first proposition with which we started, namely, 
that the teaching of our schools must be improved, is the begin- 
ning of all reform. If we fail to do this, we shall accomplish 
nothing ; if we succeed in this, to make room for a broader 
course of study will be found easy. Hence, of all the essays in 
this book those of Mr. Farrar and Mr. Bowen are of the most 
immediate practicalimportance. The abolition of verse-making 
save in particular instances cannot be far distant; but the 
subject which Mr. Bowen has taken up is of greater difficulty 
and far wider scope. We may venture to express a hope not 
only that he will persevere, but that other practical education- 
ists will come to his aid. To change our whole mode of 
teaching grammar, though of vital moment, is no light task. 
It implies the creation of a new educational literature. It 
implies the downfall of the prejudice that there should be a 

1 Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. 
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universal text-book for the teaching of grammar. It implies, 
therefore, the active and continuous exertion of able, liberal, 
and experienced men ; and it is a sanguine hope that such will 
arise in great numbers from the present generation of school- 
masters. We dwell upon this the more earnestly, because we 
can discern in some quarters a disposition to put the cart before 
the horse, and introduce new subjects before room has been 
made for them by improvement in the teaching of the old. 
This is but to shirk the whole question ; and will surely lead 
to the half recognition and eventual degradation of these new 
subjects. They will come to be regarded as mere amusements, 
or as work to be “knocked off” in deference to popular pre- 
judice. No immediate advance, however, can be hoped for in 
this direction without the co-operation of the head masters of 
our public schools. Unless they join heartily in the move- 
ment little will be accomplished by the individual efforts of 
assistant masters. But at this present time there are not want- 
ing grounds which encourage the expectation that assistance 
will come from this quarter. It is a thing as cheering as 
unusual to see the head master of Eton inaugurating important 
reforms. 

It is no part of our purpose to set forth the advantages of the 
study of science. We are content to assume these ; and would 
refer all who retain any lingering doubts on the subject to an 
eloquent and convincing article in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Review.’ The value of scientific instruction in respect 
of the mere information which it gives, this writer, agreeing 
with Mr. Mill, does not think great. In fact, he disparages the 
“useful-knowledge” view of science altogether. This know- 
ledge, if it is good for anything, may easily be acquired by a 
man for himself; but should never be given to a boy under 
pretence of education. Far better the modesty of conscious 
ignorance. But so to teach science as to impart the scientific 
habit of mind is a very different thing. Thus taught it gives a 
mental discipline which neither language nor philosophy can 
give; it can best train us how to reason from the known to 
the unknown; it fosters “ wakeful attentiveness of the senses, 
and scrupulous sincerity of mind.” 

sut to teach science on the general-knowledge theory is very 
casy ; to teach it in this latter fashion is very hard ; so it is no 
wonder that we are met by the preliminary difficulty of deter- 
mining what sciences shall be the subjects of instruction. Mr. 
Sidgwick would seem to recommend physics (rather a wide 
word) and chemistry ; and the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, 
without hesitation, fix upon experimental physics and chemistry, 

1 Quarterly Review, No. 246. 
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—though we think they had better have refrained from the 
dangers of a reason: “inasmuch as they constitute the common 
platform of all the rest.” Surely it is impossible to say this of 
chemistry. Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, in the Essays, 
objects strongly to chemistry, because, “as an exercise in reason- 
ing, it is very deficient,” and because “it is of all subjects the 
most liable to cram, and the most useless when crammed.” He 
gives the preference to botany and experimental physics. The 
Quarterly Reviewer, again, objects both to chemistry and 
botany, advocating experimental physics and mechanics. (eo. 
logy and physiology are rejected by all. It is plain that much 
consideration is required here before any definite conclusion can 
be arrived at. There is, however, one error worthy of remark, into 
which both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Farrar have fallen. They think 
that boys should not only be taught accurately one or two 
sciences, but also several superficially. Mr. Wilson quotes 
with approbation the report of a committee appointed by the 
Council of the British Association to consider the best means 
for promoting scientific education in schools, which lays it down 
that boys should not only attain “a thorough knowledge of the 
facts and principles of one science,” but also “a general acquaint- 
ance with what has been said or written about many ;” should 
know “the simple facts of astronomy, of geology or physical 
geography, and of elementary physiology ;” and Mr. Farrar 
would require from a boy leaving school, inter alia, “ that he 
should be acquainted with the nature and greatest results of the 
sciences in general.” Mr. Farrar’s use of the English language 
is not such as to justify criticism on the assumption that he 
expresses accurately what he means; but precision may be 
expected from the Committee of the Royal Association ; and we 
must say we do not like the opposition, in their Report, between 
a “general acquaintance,” and a “thorough knowledge.” It is 
quite true, as Whately long ago pointed out, that general know- 
ledge is not necessarily superficial knowledge. We may know 
the leading truths of a subject thoroughly, and so gain a con- 
ception of it as a whole: this is to have a general knowledge of 
that subject ; and that knowledge is not superficial, though we 
may be quite ignorant of details. Ifthe Report means no more 
than this, no exception need be taken to it; only thus far, that 
we doubt whether knowledge of this nature can be well com- 
municated by teaching to schoolboys. It is rather knowledge 
of a kind which a man gains for himself in later life, and which 
he can only gain if his mind has been trained to distinguish 
between what is thorough and what is superficial, that is, if 
he has had a sound education. At all events, in order that 
science may soon obtain, and securely hold, her due place in our 
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school-teaching, don’t let us begin too violently. If one or two 
sciences are thoroughly taught as a part of the curriculum, we 
need have no fear that the sciences in general will fail to receive 
their due recognition. At present, we think it is of more 
moment to bear in mind this recommendation of the Commis- 


sioners :— 


“The great object, especially with boys sufficiently forward to be 
capable of exact scientific teaching, should be to secure thoroughness 
of knowledge as far as it goes; the important distinction between 
elementary and superficial knowledge should be upheld as rigorously as 
it is by the most notable teachers of grammar and mathematics.” 


Mr. Mill thinks that physiology might be included at least in 
the university course. This suggests the idea, whether it would 
not be possible to give boys some latitude of choice as to the 
sciences they may learn. May not the sciences be distinguished 
into two classes, according as they do or do not involve mathe- 
matics? For example, what is taught in the natural philosophy 
classes of the Scotch universities is, we apprehend, for the most 
part, applied mathematics. On the other hand, are there not many 
of the sciences of experiment or observation—such as chemistry, 
botany, zoology, etc..—which can be pursued without any mathe- 
matical knowledge ? Can no use be made of this distinction edu- 
cationally ? A certain amount of mathematics, perhaps, should 
be required from all. But surely no one would advocate forcing 
boys into the higher mathematics who show a decided inability 
for the study ? Now, while the sciences to which we refer do 
not afford us the same perfect types of reasoning as the mathe- 
matical sciences, they teach us how to reason by experiment, 
that is, from experience,—perhaps the more valuable lesson of 
the two ; while their power in cultivating the faculties of obser- 
vation is all theirown. It rather seems to us as if some liberty of 
selection would, in this matter, be attended with good results. 

There is also a difference of opinion, though not indeed so 
wide, as to the place which the teaching of English should oc- 
cupy in our system. We confess to the belief—not, we hope, 
the offspring of national vanity—-that in Scotch education this 
problem has been to some extent solved. At our best schools, 
instruction is given in English composition, with readings from 
good authors ; and when the boys go to the universities no long 
time elapses before they get the best kind of English teaching 
in the classes of logic and moral philosophy. Besides this, at 
two of our universities, Glasgow and Edinburgh, there is now a 
chair of English literature. Mr. Johnson, one of the Essayists, 
thus expresses himself :—“The use of the English language by 
itself has been, if I am not misinformed, tried and found want- 
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ing in Scotland and in New England ; the fruit of essay-writing 
has been shallow and tasteless fluency.” We do not know 
whence Mr. Johnson has obtained his information as to New 
England ; certainly Mr. Fraser’s Report to the Schools Commis- 
sion does not justify this criticism. But he is in error as regards 
Scotland. In the first place, the English language by itself j is 
very rarely taught in Scotland. Latin rightly holds the place 
of honour among our school subjects ; and, in the second place, 
while it is true that the value of English teaching, to a greater 
extent than any other subject of instruction, must depend on 
the capacity of the teacher, yet we see no reason to believe that 
English well taught, beginning with reading and dictation. and 
rising to recitation and composition, must lead to shallow and 
tasteless fluency. The Schools Commissioners are nearer the 
truth when they say that the results of our English instruction 
are excellent. 

We may safely conclude that English taught in this fashion 
should form part of a liberal education. It does not at present 
do so in England ; and its introduction has been strongly advo- 
cated by many of the witnesses examined by the Schools Com- 
mission, especially by Lord Harrowby and Mr. Dasent. Mr. 
Thring of Uppingham assured the Commissioners that he had 
succeeded in introducing it without injuring the classics at all. 
Professor Seeley, in his evidence, takes a somewhat different 
view. He would teach English to boys, not grammatically, as 
a language, but, to use his own words, “ artistically, rhetori- 
cally,” aiming not so much at “precision and accuracy,” as at 
“pbrilliancy and elegance.” The great objection which the 
Commissioners state to this is the difficulty of finding fit 
teachers to use such a method. In schools we should think 
this difficulty quite insurmountable. “ Average teachers,” they 
truly say, “will be, after all, average men, w ith little perhaps 
of brilliancy or elegance i in their nature ; : and it may be ques- 
tioned whether much would be gained by setting before them 
so high, and in many cases, perhaps, unattainable an aim.” 
Moreover, there would be a danger of giving boys a positive 
distaste for the masterpieces of English literature, by associating 
these in their minds with the idea of task-work. This is no 
imaginary danger. The feeling operates strongly now in the 
ease of Latin and Greek authors; it would be unfortunate were 
it extended to those authors to whom, after all, we most fre- 
quently turn in after life for pleasure ‘and instruction. And, 
after all, it can hardly be doubted that the most thorough and 
scholarly knowledge of English can be gained through Latin. 
We cannot concur with Mr. Sidewick i in thinking it “a grotesque 
absurdity” to say that Paradise Lost must lose its characteristic 
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charms to the non-classical reader. On the contrary, this seems 
to us eminently true. And if acquaintance with the classics is 
thus useful to the general reader, it is essential to the historical 
student of modern authors. A thorough knowledge of our own 
literature must be a historical knowledge ; and that can only be 
gained by going to the source. And surely that knowledge 
need not of necessity be pedantic. Assuming the classics to be so 
taught as not to instil a hatred of all literature, why should an 
acquaintance with them make men insensible to “ brilliancy and 
elegance” in English? Intelligent teaching of the literature of 
Greece or Rome can hardly fail to inspire some love and appre- 
ciation of our own. As a consequence of such teaching, all 
who have any taste for letters will readily gain for themselves 
a familiarity with English authors, and a knowledge of English 
literature ; those who have not this taste, will never do so---no, 
not if they were drilled over Milton and Jeremy Taylor every 
day in the year, to the exclusion of all other instruction: the 
only result of that would be that positive hatred would take 
the place of ignorant indifference. 

This long survey, then, leads us to the conclusion that the 
highest authorities agree with the two propositions which we 
ventured to give as the substance of the Essays on a Liberal 
Education. But, in the interests of educational reform, it is 
impossible to leave that volume without expressing our strong 
sense of its many faults. And this is the more necessary, 
because there can be no doubt that the extravagances with 
which it abounds will be found powerful weapons in opposing 
the beneficial changes which it advocates. There are not a few 
extreme views in this volume, which, if put forth seriously, are, 
in our opinion, clearly wrong’; if they are exaggerated with a 
view to effect, this is unskilful pleading. Valuable reforms 
should be urged with temperance, especially in the face of a 
prejudiced and vigorous opposition. 

In the first place, we think the idea a mistake. Changes 
such as those we are discussing should be advocated on some 
organized plan, the end or ends should be clearly stated, and 
the efforts of each labourer should be distinctly directed to 
to that end. Nothing of this sort can result from a discon- 
nected series of essays; each writer dealing, as his own fancy 
may dictate, with some one of the thousand subjects which are 
embraced in the word Education. The natural consequence of 
this plan, or rather of this want of plan, is what we find here— 
repetitions, inconsistencies, contradictions; and, above all, a 
failure to produce any impression on the mind of the reader as 
to the result of the whole argument. An editor might have, in 
some measure, removed these evils by a clear summing-up in 
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the shape of a preface; but, in a greater or less degree, they 
are inseparable from the original scheme. Nor is it possible tp 
say that we forget this error of design in perfection of execy- 
tion. No good that we can discover is served by the dilution 
of Hallam with which Mr. Parker of University begins the 
volume, or by the pages of commonplace with which the in- 
evitable Lord Houghton ends it. One unconscious service this 
volume will doubtless render to the anti-classicists. It wil] 
shake the traditionary belief that a knowledge of the classics 
tends to give a good English style. All these gentlemen are 
presumably good scholars; yet they do not uniformly write 
pure English, or even always in good taste. There are fre- 
quent inelegancies; sometimes a forced humour; and very 
often a turgid and tumultuous style of writing—singularly out 
of place in treating of such subjects, and especially so from 
critics who censure “ungracefulness” in Thucydides, “un- 
shapely work” in Lucretius, and talk of the “ monstrous fatui- 
ties which disfigure Aschylus.”’ The faults which we re- 
marked as incidental to the scheme as a whole, appear in 
many of the essays—vagueness ; a want of precision of object, 
and a consequent want of application in the arguments used; 
and self-contradictions. Thus, for example, even Mr. Bowen 
does not bring us up to a distinctly stated result as to the 
method of teaching grammar; it is impossible to find out 
exactly what place in education Mr. Hales would claim for Eng- 
lish ; the only definite suggestions (so far as we can discover) 
which Mr. Johnson makes for improving the “ education of our 
reasoning faculties,” are “to substitute the French for the Latin 
language as the vehicle of youthful thought, and to resort to 
French instead of English books for the study of the rudiments 
of science and philosophy ”—neither of which suggestions seems 
very reasonable. Why French writers, admitted by Mr. John- 
son himself to be inferior to the best English writers, are to be 
preferred for the study of anything, Mr. Johnson does not 
explain ; and, with great deference, we should have imagined 
that English was the proper vehicle for the thought of youth- 
ful Englishmen. It is extravagant too in Mr. Johnson to lay 
it down, seemingly as an indisputable proposition, that French 
writers “are wiser than the ancients;” we should rather hold 
it an evil seriously counterbalancing the advantages of knowing 
French, that the study of that language may popularize among 
us French ideas, especially on politics. 


1 Want of space prevents our supporting this criticism by quotations. 
But the reader is referred to pp. 234, 236, 237, 286, 302, 305, 307, of the 
volume of Essays; and to Mr. Farrar’s lecture, republished in the Fortnightly 
Review, passim, 
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The greatest number of these faults, and in their most strik- 
ing development, will be found in the writings of the Editor— 
both in his essay in this volume, and in his lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution, and published in the Fortnightly Re- 
view for March. Mr. Farrar’s object is so good, the strength 
of his convictions and his sincerity of purpose so apparent, 
that to speak of him in any language but that of approval is 
an unpleasing duty. But, as we have already said, the more 
we are satisfied of the importance of the subject he has taken 
up, the more imperative does that duty become. For we are 
firmly persuaded that a worse leader for this great educational 
movement could not have been selected; and we come to this 
persuasion at once from the want of any directing and har- 
monizing power in the editorship of this volume, and from the 
exaggeration of statement, confusion in thought, and weakness 
of reasoning which characterize his own writings. 

His object in the essay is to abolish, or at least curtail, verse- 
writing as a part of our school training; his object in the lecture 
is to expose the faults of our present school system generally. 
Both objects are good, but they are intemperately urged. For 
success in neither was it necessary to indulge in disparagement 
of all classical learning ; on the contrary, by so doing he im- 
perils the success of his special aims. Besides, this dispropor- 
tion of means to ends leads him into serious error; especially, it 
leads him into a very fallacious use of authority. He can 
quote great names against verse-writing, and in condemnation 
of our present school-teaching,—Thirlwall, Macaulay, Mill, and 
Jowett. But then in the next page he soars into diatribes 
against classical learning in general, from which none would 
dissent more heartily than these very men. Now this is de- 
ceptive. We do not for a moment mean to accuse Mr. Farrar 
of wilful deceit ; but his method exposes him to the charge of 
so representing his authorities as to leave the impression that 
they go with him further than they really do. His weakness 
in argument is shown mainly by his arguments being too strong. 
They are more extensive than the conclusion he wishes to arrive 
at. They would carry him a great deal too far. Thus we have 
the threadbare folly about Keats knowing no Greek, as if a 
system of education could be organized on the theory that all 
schoolboys are such as he was. Then, again, as an argument 
against verse-writing, we have the following:—“ Among our 
best and finest writers are those who have drunk simply and 
solely at the pure wells of English undefiled. Is it conceivable 
that Shakspeare or Burns would have written as they have 
written, if they had been drilled for years in Latin verse?” We 
cannot answer this question, though we certainly see nothing 

VOL, XLVIII.—NO, XCVI. Xx 
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“inconceivable” in an affirmative reply. But surely Mr. Farrar 
must see that he has proved too much. What he wishes ty 
prove is, that boys can have a sufficient knowledge of Greek 
and Latin without writing verses. What he does prove, if he 
proves anything, is that men will be more likely to write like 
Shakespeare or Burns if they are ignorant of Greek and Latip 
altogether. There is no more dangerous error in controversy 
than this. It rouses enemies, and it shows them where to 
strike with effect. Again, in his lecture, Mr. Farrar’s object is 
to improve our school-teaching, and the bulk of the lecture jg 
taken up with reiteration of his preference, “ if he must choose,” 
of science to Latin and Greek. But why introduce the idea 
of this choice at all? Who forces it on him? Is not the object 
of the whole volume to show that there is no need for any such 
choice ; that, by improvements in our method, we can make 
room for science without any injury to classical study? If this 
can be shown, as we believe it can, we conciliate those who 
hold to the belief that the classical languages are the best basis 
of a sound education. These men are in a numerical majority, 
and are not surely so weak in weight of authority, or in mental 
power, that their opposition should be needlessly provoked; 
and by adopting this line of argument not only do we conciliate 
opposition, but we can quote in our support the authority of 
both the Commissions, to which we have so often referred. And 
then with what reasonings does Mr. Farrar justify his pre- 
ference! We give one specimen :—* Which was the happier, 
Linneus falling on his knees to thank God for the golden 
splendour of a field of furze, or St. Bernard travelling all day 
long by the Lake of Geneva, and asking in the evening where 
it was? And which is likely to be the happier, the youth who 
goes to bed with his thoughts reeking with Juvenal and Aristo- 
phanes, or he who, in the sweet air and blessed sunshine, has 
been taught to regard the world around him as a Sibylline leaf, 
inscribed by God’s own finger with revelations of His laws?” 
It is almost idle to point out, that this contrast is entirely of 
Mr. Farrar’s own making ; but it is melancholy to see any one 
stooping to this old cant about the indecency of classical writers. 
Mr. Farrar is strong for a knowledge of French history and 
literature. Can this be given, and yet the mind of the student 
kept untainted with evil? If we must choose—to adopt Mr. 
Farrar’s own style,—we think the mind may just as safely 
“reek” with Juvenal and Aristophanes as with Rabelais ot 
Voltaire, to say nothing of modern writers. 

When ill-directed and insufficient argument fail, Mr. Farrar 
falls back upon assertion and declamation. Thus, in the essay, 
we have the well-worn cry of “ things, not words,” coupled, a8 
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usual, by the equally well-worn observation, that the Greeks 
knew no language but their own. Both are given again in the 
lecture; and yet Mr. Farrar, when he wrote that lecture, had 
Mr. Mill’s Address before him (for he quotes it), in which it is 
shown—(1.) That words, in a sense, and an important sense, are 
things; (2.) That the study of language has perhaps its highest 
yalue in that it frees us from the tyranny of words—one of the 
deepest causes of human error; and (3.) That from the want of 
this study, the greatest intellects among the Greeks are con- 
tinually led away by words, mistaking the accidents of language 
for real relations in nature. It would have been satisfactory 
if, instead of this vain repetition, Mr. Farrar had attempted 
to grapple with Mr. Mill’s reasonings. Lastly, we must give 
an example of Mr. Farrar’s declamation ; and we take not by 
any means the most perfect, but the shortest :— 


“Why, when Christianity has been in the world for nigh two 
thousand eventful years,—while all that time philosophy has been 
waving her torch in the dimmest caverns of human speculation,— 
while the thoughts and actions of men are hourly thrilling from con- 
tinent to continent on the wings of electric fire,—while navigation 
has been girdling the earth with a hundred bands, and has flung open 
to us for three centuries the golden doors of the Western Continent,— 
while Science has gone so far on her triumphal march with an un- 
imaginable growth of strength and stature at every stride, it would be 
strange indeed, it would indeed be a deplorable stigma on the feeble- 
ness and imperfection of humanity, if the modern literature of a 
scientific and Christian world did not contain ‘ streams from that 
unemptiable fountain of wisdom’ far wider and far deeper than any 
which flowed in the two languages of a long-vanished Paganism, of 
which even the younger has ceased to be spoken for thirteen hundred 
years,” 


With what a different effect of conviction, to say nothing of 
the relief in point of style, do we turn from all this to the 
thoughtful precision of such a passage as the following, from 
Mr. Mill’s Dissertations :— 


“ Not only do these literatures furnish examples of high finish and 
perfection in workmanship, to correct the slovenly habits of modern 
hasty writing, but they exhibit, in the military and agricultural common- 
wealths of antiquity, precisely that order of virtues in which a commer- 
cial society is apt to be deficient; and they altogether show human nature 
on a grander scale, with less benevolence but more patriotism, less senti- 
ment but more self-control; if a lower average of virtue, more striking 
examples of it; fewer small goodnesses, but more greatness and appre- 
ciation of greatness; more which tends to exalt the imagination, and 
inspire high conceptions of the capabilities of human nature. If, as 
every one may see, the want of affinity of these studies to the modern 
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mind is gradually lowering them in popular estimation, this is but, 
confirmation of the need of them, and renders it more incumbent op 
those who have the power, to do their utmost towards preventing their 
decline.” 
Or to the simplicity and moderation of this, from Mr. Arnold— 
“To know himself a man must know the capabilities and perform. 
ances of the human spirit; and the value of the humanities, of the 
science of antiquity is, that it affords for this purpose an unsurpassed 
source of light and stimulus. Whoever seeks help for knowing him. 
self from knowing the capabilities and performances of the human 
spirit, will nowhere find a more fruitful object of study than in the 
achievements of Greece in literature and the arts during the two cen. 
turies from the birth of Simonides to the death of Plato; and these 
two centuries are but the flowering point of a long period, during the 
whole of which the ancient world offers, to the student of the capa. 
bilities and performances of the human spirit, lessons of capital im- 
portance.””? 


Or to the weight of this authority— 

“The languages of classical antiquity are almost indispensable helps 
to all sound acquirements in politics, jurisprudence, or any of the 
moral sciences. They are also requisite for the formation of those 
elevated sentiments and that rectitude of judgment and taste which 
are inseparably connected with them.’’? 

There is one other fallacy connected with this subject which 
we must notice, though very shortly, and the rather because it 
receives some countenance from Mr. Sidgwick, and has been 
distinctly upheld by a recent writer in the Hdinburgh Review, 
It is, that an adequate knowledge of ancient literature and 
ancient life can be gained from translations, and from moder 
writings. That we can thus gain a certain knowledge of them 
is true, but that knowledge is, in no sense of the word, educa- 
tion, nor is it very valuable in itself. It is no use talking of 
translations. The argument on that point never gets beyond 
the everlasting reference to Keats. But the other branch of 
the fallacy is sometimes strongly pressed. Now, in the first 
place, the student of antiquity is forced to interpret the original 
writer for himself, and this is no slight matter. The mental 
discipline to be derived from following the sequence of thought 
in a page of Thucydides or Tacitus is a very different thing 
from finding the result given in a few sentences by Grote or 
Merivale. And when we add to this the value of the thought 
itself, the difference becomes yet greater. For then we find 
that, by such studies, not only do we gain the mental discipline 
above alluded to, not only do we familiarize ourselves with 


1 Schools Commission Report, vol. vi. p. 593. 
2 Austin on Jurisprudence, iii. 368. 
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some of the most perfect examples of literary art, but we enrich 
our minds with wise thoughts and keen observations, which it 
is not the province of modern writers on antiquity to respect, 
and which, though elicited by states of society widely differing 
from our own, nay, sometimes because of this very difference, are 
fraught with lessons of capital importance for our own time. In 
the second place, we do not know that knowledge gained from 
modern writers is true. We do not’ learn what the Greeks 
and Romans were; we learn what some modern writer thought 
they were. This is so plainly true with regard to their philo- 
sophical writings as to require no illustration ; but it is hardly 
less true of their history. And it is hardly necessary to mention 
the names of Mitford and Grote,of Arnoldand Mommsen, to show 
how very different the ideas of modern writers may be. Nor can 
it be maintained that such writers will correct each other ; for 
the reader whom we are supposing has no test to which he can 
bring them. He will be at the mercy of the author who writes 
most effectively, or of the author whom he has first read. The 
student who can go to the originals is in a totally different posi- 
tion. Yet again; as Mr. Mill has pointed out, it is no small part 
of the worth to us of classical knowledge, that so we can read his- 
tory in the original sources. Some of our ablest historians assure 
us that to do this, and to know what contemporaries wrote, is 
alone real historical study; all else is but to take on trust the 
theories and opinions of other men. Still further, these ori- 
ginal sources, fortunately for us, often deal with the most im- 
portant epochs of Greek or Roman history, and are of such 
compass that we can easily grasp them. Hence it would ap- 
pear that the study of them combines, in a perfection altogether 
its own, the leading conditions of true historical research. The 
reader of Thucydides, for example, studies a contemporary 
record of an epoch in Grecian history most fertile in political 
lessons, and the record is so brief that he may easily master 
the whole. He will know how the events were regarded at 
the time; how the actors at the time were judged. His reason 
will be exercised on the original materials ; his imagination will 
gradually form a picture of the period, to which, as he reads on, 
each new detail will add some striking feature or some richness 
of colouring ; and he will thus gain an historical training and 
historical knowledge which could never be his were he forced 
to accept untested the picture which has been drawn for us by 
Mr. Grote. If this be thought too favourable an instance, take 
a book of a very different stamp, and which illustrates a more 
complex period of history—Cicero’s Letters. From these Letters 
the student will hardly be able to form a conception of the 
time so complete or so true as from the Greek historian. He 
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will there find much that is erroneous, the natural result of 
political passion and prejudice. This he can correct by the 
opinions and arguments of other writers. But he will thence 
gain an insight at first-hand into the events and characters of 
that day which no other source could supply ; which wij] 
afford him the means of testing modern writers; which wil] 
not leave him at the mercy of every new theory; which yil] 
lead him to receive with caution the estimate of the empir 
now so favoured by French historians,—to distrust Mommsen’s 
condemnation of the last republicans of Rome. 
Space forbids our enlarging on the manner in which Greece and 
tome are mixed up with our language, civilisation, and social 
economy. The argument is well-worn; but not on that account 
the less weighty. Without some knowledge of this we should 
be trammelled with the ideas of feudalism, or else break loose 
from the past altogether. The Schools Commissioners do not 
hesitate to say, that without this learning many of our classical 
authors must be but “ half intelligible ;” and Professor Jowett, 
whom no one will regard as too rigid a conservative, “thinks 
that Greek and Latin are in such endless ways entwined in 
modern language and civilisation, that it is difficult to say that 
a person is a perfectly educated man who does not know some- 
thing about them.”? Yet the life and languages of the ancients, 
though thus “entwined” with our own, are widely dissimilar. 
And herein is their peculiar value. Modern nations are too 
much like ourselves ; Oriental nations are altogether remote and 
apart : Greece and Rome alone present this strange combination 
—are unlike us, yet closely connected with us. The solution 
of the whole question must be a compromise. The humanists 
must improve their method, and widen the scope of their 
teaching. On the other hand, the realists would do well to 
abate not a little of their high claims. For if the battle has 
to be fought out to the bitter end, the humanists will come off 
victorious. Education, says Newman, is the preparation for 
knowledge, and it is the imparting of knowledge in proportion 
to that preparation. This leaves the question what that know- 
ledge must be; and to that we would answer, a knowledge of 
man. To know the external world is a great thing; but to 
comprehend the capacities of the spirit of man is a nobler learn- 
ing. To stimulate the observing faculties is well; to cultivate 
the taste and the feelings is yet better. The Schools Commis- 
sioners put this very strongly :— 


“<The human’ subjects of instruction, of which the study of lan- 
guage is the beginning, appear to have a distinctly greater educational 


1 Evidence before Mr. Ewart’s Committee. 
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power than the‘ material.’ As all civilisation really takes its rise in 
human intercourse, so the most efficient instrument of education 
appears to be the study which most bears on that intercourse, the 
study of human speech. Nothing appears to develop and discipline 
the whole man so much as the study which assists the learner to under- 
stand the thoughts, to enter into the feelings, to appreciate the moral 
judgments of others. There is nothing so opposed to true cultivation, 
nothing so unreasonable as excessive narrowness of mind; and nothing 
contributes to remove this narrowness so much as that clear under- 
standing of language which lays open the thoughts of others to ready 
appreciation. Nor is equal clearness of thought to be obtained in any 
other way. Clearness of thought is bound up with clearness of language, 
and the one is impossible without the other. When the study of lan- 
guage can be followed by that of literature, not only breadth and 
clearness, but refinement becomes attainable. The study of history 
in the full sense belongs to a still later age : for till the learner is old 
enough to have some appreciation of politics, he is not capable of 
grasping the meaning of what he studies. But both literature and 
history do but carry on that which the study of language has begun, 
the cultivation of all those faculties by which man has contact with 
man.” 


Fair terms of compromise are, as we have above shown, 
suggested by Mr. Sidgwick ; and the recommendations of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, and of the Public Schools Com- 
mission, lead to a very similar result. 

When we come to consider the question of a liberal education 
in connexion with our universities, we are relieved to a great 
extent from the task of determining what subjects that educa- 
tion should embrace. For the university can, with propriety, 
allow the student great freedom of choice. The school educa- 
tion, being compulsory, and (with a few peculiar exceptions) the 
same for all, must be determined upon with anxiety and care. 
But university teaching should have an elasticity which to 
school teaching could not be allowed. If the universities get 
boys well grounded in their school-training, they may permit 
them, in what remains of their education, to follow the bent of 
their own inclinations, The very name suggests this—a place 
for the diffusion and extension of all branches of knowledge. 
Therefore, when we turn to universities we find ourselves con- 
cerned more particularly with the rearrangement of subjects of 
study ; and with the reorganization of the body with a view to 
its full efficiency. 

In the case of our Scotch universities, the former of these is 
the more pressing point. Not that the constitutions, as fixed 
by the Act of 1858, are at all perfect; but we can hardly say 
that any change is imperatively required. With regard to 
our teaching the case is different. This Journal has before 
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expressed an opinion that the regulations of the Commissioner 
appointed under that Act, as to teaching and as to degrees 
were not satisfactory... The experience of the last few years 
has strongly confirmed that opinion. There is with usa want 
of that breadth and elasticity which we have just mentioned as 
a fitting feature in a university system. The paths of study by 
which our students are permitted to obtain degrees in Arts are 
few. They are debarred from history, from law, from the 
experimental sciences (practically), from philology, from any- 
thing like an intimate knowledge of the life and literature of 
antiquity. Besides this, from our pass-men we require too 
much. This indeed necessarily results from denying them 
freedom of choice. We impose a definite course of study, 
leaving no room for natural predilections to assert themselves, 
and then, in order to escape the charge of narrowness, we 
make that course too extensive. Our pass-men cannot graduate 
without attendance on lectures for four, or, when the school 
training has been unusually good, for three years. The conse- 
quence of this is that graduation is not general, except with 
students who propose to enter a profession in which a degree in 
Arts is either absolutely required or saves an examination. 
Graduation among men not destined for such professions is not 
more common than it was before the Act—nay, it is less so, for 
the disposition to enter upon active life at an early age is grow- 
ing in society, and requires strong inducements to counteract it. 
Hence the separation between our universities and the bulk of 
our community is becoming greater ; hence too we have constant 
proposals for adding various branches of study to the curriculum. 
But to make additions in this way would not meet the evil, 
it would rather increase it ; the whole scheme must be recast. 
The true theory is to require a sound basis as essential—which 
we would hold to be Latin in the case of every one; Greek 
and Latin in the case of all who sought honours, that is, who 
aspired to a liberal education ; and, thereafter, to make the 
choice of subjects as wide and as free as possible. Especially 
does the limited curriculum bear hardly upon honour-men, for 
in proportion as men are willing to study subjects thoroughly 
should the range of subjects be extended. And even in the 
subjects which are open men get small encouragement to 
effort. The honours awarded are a farce. Nobody heats 
of them, or cares for them; nobody ever will care for 
them until they are granted by the four universities acting 
together. Still more preposterous is the regulation that re- 
quires students who propose to go in for honours in any sub- 
ject, first to go through a pass examinaticn on that very subject. 
1 North British Review, No. 78. 
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The effect of this is, that before a man can become a candidate 
for honours at all he must pass an examination in seven differ- 
ent departments! Anything more entirely impotent for good 
than this, anything more certain to do mischief, it is impossible to 


conceive. Small wonder, indeed, that our Scotch honours are 
not in much request. The Commissioners never seem to have 
reached that very elementary academical truth—the difference 
between pass-men and honour-men. The former may be treated, 
perhaps, somewhat roughly ; their studies may be prescribed to 
them with a certain degree of rigour. But the latter are the 
life-blood of the university ; they should be fostered by every 
means in our power, especially by setting before them some 
worthy distinction, and by giving them the utmost freedom of 
choice in their studies. The great problem to be solved is how 
to turn pass-men into class-men. The Commissioners, on the 
contrary, would seem to have done all in their power for the 
discouragement of the latter. And the worst of it is, that the 
universities are prevented from making any alteration, even in 
such matters as the teaching they are to give, and the degrees 
they are to confer, without the sanction of the Privy Council. 
The result of all this—of these varied studies, and of these 
repeated examinations on different subjects-- is to increase what 
may be described as the hand-to-mouth system of Scotch uni- 
versities—taking up one subject after another, the new one driv- 
ing out the old. Examinations may be so arranged as merely 
to require the cramming up of a certain amount of forgetable 
matter. Very different is an examination at the close of a com- 
plete course of study—the supplement of the whole curriculum. 
That not only affords to the student the advantage of proving 
with what industry these studies have been pursued; it brings 
to him a real benefit ; it is, in the words of Dr. Arnold, “ the 
only means of making distinct to him his knowledge and his 
ignorance.” In our system we have rejected the good examina- 
tions and chosen the bad. Hence a want of thoroughness in 
anything becomes the rule. And classical studies suffer most, 
because they come first in the curriculum, and are therefore 
likely to be soonest forgotten. So far as they at least are con- 
cerned, the danger is not imaginary. The decay of classical 
learning in Scotland is a subject of general complaint. Greek, 
perhaps, at no time has crossed the Tweed in any gréat force ; 
but the time is not far distant when Latin scholars in Scotland 
were neither few nor weak. Unfortunately there is a great change 
now. The want of classical learning, and the consequent want 
of culture generally, even in the learned professions, is very strik- 
ing. It can be remarked in many ways—conspicuously in the 
style of writing now so common in Scotland. At no distant 
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date beauty of style was a characteristic of Scotch writers, But 
now we look in vain for anything resembling the “ perfect com. 
position, the nervous language” of Robertson, or the “ careless 
inimitable beauties of his friend and rival,” which made Gibbon 
close the volume with “a mixed sensation of delight and 
despair!” The eloquence of our pulpit is turgid and tawdry, 
Even men whose training and habits might be supposed 
to have taught them some impatience of “ tall talk,”—lawyers, 
professors, judges,—too often indulge in a tumultuous rhetoric 
suitable only for a debating society. And there are worse faults 
prevalent among us than rudeness or gaudiness of style. Real 
cultivation of mind not only brings with it a certain urbanity 
and propriety of speech, but it gives a tone to the mode of 
thought. It enriches the mind with an experience which makes 
us take up great subjects with a certain gravity and dignity. 
It causes us to handle ideas with a due appreciation of their 
true bearing—not stolidly rejecting them on the one hand, nor 
on the other treating them with an easy-going frivolity. It 
gives, in a word, a tone of reality to the mind. These qualities 
are not conspicuous in the angry and sterile discussions which 
are daily waged round about us. 

How far our Scotch schools supply a sound basis for a liberal 
education it is hard to say. In certain branches, English for 
example, they are in advance of the English schools. Mr. 
Fearon, who has reported on them to the English Commis- 
sioners, has formed a high estimate of their excellence. But 
this gentleman does not seem to us to have supported by ade- 
quate facts the flattering estimate he expresses of the Scotch 
system. The enthusiastic language of his general Report is 
not borne out by the details of his special reports on particu- 
lar schools. He once, indeed, says in a note that he can per- 
ceive some “important defects” in our burgh schools. But he 
gives us no idea what these defects are, and a sentence thus 
hidden in a note cannot do away with the mischief which will 
result from what we may almost call the confessedly erroneous 
tenor of his Report as a whole. Certainly his conclusions are 
very different from those which are arrived at in the thorough 
and elaborate Report by Messrs. Harvey and Sellar to the Scotch 
Commission. These gentlemen, judging from an infinitely wider 
induction, come to much less favourable conclusions, which, 
both in their general and their special reports, they have 
expressed in temperate language, but yet with a firmness be- 
coming in the discharge of a public duty. They are at variance 
with Mr. Fearon as to many important points—the organiza- 
tion of our schools, the mode of promotion, the value of the 
subjects, and the excellence of the methods of instruction,— 
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especially, for example, as to the merits of the English teach- 
ing in our schools. Moreover, the general tone of Mr. Fearon’s 
report is not calculated to inspire confidence. The style in 
which he has thought fit to compose an official document, and the 
flights of sociology into which he soars, are perhaps matters be- 
tween him and the Commissioners. They may possibly approve 
as good style in a document of this sort, a contrast between “fat, 
easy pass-men” as teachers in England, and the ideal Scotch 
master (happily an ideal quite of Mr. Fearon’s imagination) 
« gaunt, muscular, and time-worn, poorly clad and plain in 
manner and speech, but with the dignity of a ruler in his ges- 
tures and the fire of an enthusiast in his eye ;”’ they may sym- 
pathize with his conviction that in the examination of a few 
school-girls we are to hail “one of the greatest social improve- 
ments of our day,’—even with his half-expressed opinion that 
women should be admitted to our universities; and they may 
share his aspirations after a time when “a generation shall be 
produced among whom poverty is no shame, and honest labour 
with moderate gain be thought a worthy mode of existence.” 
Perhaps with these things we have no concern. But, in the 
name of the public, we have a right to complain of the 
language in which Mr. Fearon has thought fit to express 
his social views. Facts plainly germane to any educational 
question, must of course be stated, however unpleasant; but 
they should be stated with a certain gravity and reserve. 
We cannot think it right, in a document of this sort, to 
describe the middle classes of England as “ not yet suffi- 
ciently civilized to make the necessary efforts or sacrifices” 
for education, still less to speak of them as “ those barbarians, 
those very uncultivated rich or substantial people, whom one 
sees every summer lounging at the Welsh and North-country 
sea-side towns, or hurrying through the Continent.” Mr. 
Fearon was required to report upon the teaching in nine 
Scotch schools, not to denounce his fellow-countrymen, like a 
Hebrew prophet of old or Mr. Matthew Arnold in the Cornhill 
Magazine. Moreover, we distrust Mr. Fearon’s praise of Scot- 
land, both socially and in an educational point of view, not 
only because of his very limited experience, but also because 
he always contrasts us with England. We don’t like this com- 
parative style of criticism; it irritates the one side and puffs 
up the other. At all events we cannot defer to it, as coming 
from a man who only spent six weeks in one of the contrasted 
countries, during the greater part of which time he must have 
been engaged in schoolrooms, or in looking over papers. 
We regret to speak thus of Mr. Fearon’s Report, and only 
do so because it has attracted some attention, and we fear 
that his hastily formed, and too strongly expressed opinions, 
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may prove obstacles to essential reforms. Already we suspect 
that they have done harm by inducing the Scotch Commis. 
sioners in their Report to preserve an uninstructive and 
colourless neutrality between his enthusiasm and the cooler 
judgments of their own Sub-Commissioners. 

When we come to the English universities, we enter on mor 
debatable ground. For such is the position of these great 
bodies, that changes cannot take place in their constitution, 
or even in the subjects of their teaching, without affecting 
in a greater or less degree the whole of English society. Some 
of the points, too, which yet remain to be determined with 
regard to the English universities, such as the application of 
endowments and the maintenance of tests, take us directly into 
the region of politics; we seem to change the pure air of the 
Academe for the more stimulating ether of political life. 

Curiously enough, Cambridge, more liberal than Oxford in 
the matter of tests, is less advanced in some other respects 
highly important in an educational point of view. 

The best Cambridge men, so far as we can observe, are 
agreed that verbal scholarship and pure mathematics oe- 
cupy too exclusive a place among Cambridge studies, The 
extension of the range of study is a matter which may gene- 
rally be left to the university itself. But in the present case 
this is mixed up with other changes, urged with great force by 
Professor Seeley, and as to which we are not sanguine of any 
voluntary action on the part of the university. These are, first, 
that the names in each class of every tripos should be arranged 
alphabetically instead of in the order of merit ; second, that 
the fellowships should be thrown open to the whole university; 
and third, that instruction should be given by the university 
independently of the colleges. The first of these seems on all 
accounts desirable. Not even the most competent examiners 
can, with anything like certainty, arrange men in the order of 
merit, and far too much depends on what can but imperfectly 
be done. Besides, the system of so doing brings the idea of 
competition into a prominence unbecoming the dignity of 
learning, and thus, to use Professor Seeley’s language, vulgarizes 
the studies of the place. Examinations are at best a necessary 
evil; in examinations conducted on this principle of men racing 
against each other, all the evil is intensified. 

The abolition of the order of merit in the tripos would 
necessitate this further change, that fellowships would not 
be given as the result of the Senate-house examination, 
because the respective merits of individual men would 
no longer be ascertainable from the lists. Each college 
would, therefore, hold special examinations for fellowships, 
and that system once introduced, the absurdity of limit- 
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ing the field to in-college men could not long be main- 
tained. The narrowness incidental to a close collegiate 
system would be modified by the introduction of men from 
other colleges; and the studies of the place might be more 
easily extended if the great rewards were no longer exclu- 
sively reserved for eminence in classics and mathematics, 
but could be conferred, at the discretion of each college, for 
attainments in any department of literature and science. With 
regard to both points the experience of Oxford gives strong 
testimony. The great mischief of the present system seems to 
be, that the examinations of the Senate-house have too much 
power. Cambridge, Professor Seeley happily says, “is like a 
country invaded by the Sphinx : to answer the monster’s conun- 
drums has become the one absorbing occupation.” Thus the 
“vulgar competition” is fostered, and the teaching is narrowed 
so as to bear only on the mathematical and classical tripos. 
And the system tends powerfully to keep up this narrowness. 
When so much depends on an examination, examiners naturally 
prefer subjects which best enable them to arrive at a decided 
conclusion. Hence the preference given to these two subjects, 
and hence, in classics, the value set upon felicity in translation, 
so utterly disproportionate to the value set upon a knowledge 
of ancient literature or ancient history! If these examinations 
were for honours alone, and had no other consequence, the 
range of subjects might be widened with comparative ease. 
Fellowship examinations differ, or ought to differ, from the 
university degree examinations in many important points— 
often in the age of the examined; always in the nature and 
objects of the examination. Professor Seeley has made out a 
stronger and a clearer case than has been made out by any of 
the essayists ; and it is matter for regret that, so far as we can 
judge from the evidence given before Mr. Ewart’s committee, 
the feeling in Cambridge is on the whole opposed to his views. 
So much the greater is the necessity for legislative interfer- 
ence. Trinity, however, has taken an important step. It has 
thrown open the scholarships ; and Mr. Hammond seems to have 
no doubt that the fellowships will soon follow. And if Trinity 
finds the present system of restriction irksome, much more must 
the small colleges. Moreover, as will be seen afterwards, a 
change in this Cambridge custom (for it is only a custom) is 
quite essential to the proper working of the lodging-out system. 

So far as having some division of labour among the fellows of 
the same college, and so far as opening lectures and out-college 
men, the best colleges in Oxford have done something even in 
the direction of Professor Seeley’s third and most radical 
reform. That she has so advanced at all is plainly owing to 

’ This is well put by a writer in Fraser’s Magazine, February 1868. 
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the superiority of her fellowship system over that of Cambridge, 
But this point really involves the whole position of the univer. 
sity towards the colleges, not only as regards instruction, but 
as regards the use of endowments; and that again really 
embraces every aspect of university reform. We can only touch 
on a few of the leading topics in this wide field, and we shal] 
confine our observations mainly to Oxford. The reasons for this 
are obvious. Firstly, such questions are more keenly agitated 
at Oxford than at Cambridge ; secondly, two recent works on 
university organization have special reference to Oxford: 
thirdly, Oxford has, as we have said, advanced further than 
Cambridge, and therefore has opened up more topics for dis- 
cussion ; and fourthly, whatever applies to the one university 
will, with but slight modification, apply to the other. 

Fifty years ago Sydney Smith could write with truth—« A 
genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to hear his young men 
disputing upon moral and political truth, forming and pulling 
down theories, and indulging in all the boldness of youthful 
discussion. He would augur nothing from it but impiety to 
God, and treason to kings.” In 1867, Mr. Mill, with equal 
truth, pronounces a very different judgment—“ The old English 
universities, in the present generation, are doing better work 
than they have done within human memory, in teaching the 
ordinary studies of their curriculum; and one of the conse- 
quences has been, that whereas they formerly seemed to exist 
mainly for the repression of independent thought, and the 
chaining up of the individual intellect and conscience, they are 
now the great foci of free and manly inquiry to the higher and 
professional classes south of the Tweed.”* This high praise is, 
in an especial degree, true of Oxford. Within the last ten or 
twelve years that university has so extended the range of exa- 
mination as to include many subjects of study ; and this to the 
advantage of the pass-men, and, what is of infinitely more 
importance, to the great increase of the honour-men. In schools, 
the “ bifurcation” principle is, we think, objectionable ; but the 
case is quite different with universities. Liberty of divergence 
is there practicable without breaking in upon any system of 
forms or classes; the teaching is ready at hand, and the men 
are presumed to have acquired the necessary foundation 
before they come up. This last condition can, of course, be 
easily tested by an examination. Oxford has endeavoured to 
carry out the idea of studying natural aptitudes, and so 
bringing out whatever taste for study may be in a man. 
After passing moderations, which may be after about a year’s 
residence, an honour-man has his choice of four divergent 


1 Tnaugural Address at St. Andrews. 
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schools: the school of Litersee Humaniores; of Mathematics; 
of History, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy; and of 
Natural Science. On the whole, this latitude has worked 
well. “I believe,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “industry has un- 
questionably increased, and many students who would have 
been flung aside as hopeless by the old system have done well 
in the new schools.” Professor Jowett expresses himself even 
more decidedly :—“ I believe that the present system, with two 
or three alterations, would do all that is required with regard 
to the study of other subjects.”* One change, however, is 
obviously necessary. The examination called moderations 
should come sooner. Moderations are really school-work. 
Professor Jowett would not only put moderations earlier, but 
would extend the range of them, and would allow honours 
therein obtained to count as equivalent to a year’s, or a year 
and a half’s residence. This might in some cases be a valuable 
privilege ; but we venture to think it a secondary matter com- 
pared with allowing moderations to be passed early. The length 
of residence required is not too great for honour-men. The 
present evil is that, owing to the lateness of moderations, men 
have not sufficient time, after they are freed from that examina- 
tion, to give to the work of the final schools ; and are thus com- 
pelled to put off their degree till the very latest term at which 
they can obtain honours. On the other hand, if they could 
devote themselves at an earlier period to their degree studies, 
the residence might in many cases be shortened, and going in for 
honours in two of the final schools become more frequent. With 
these alterations, we should feel disposed to leave the present 
Oxford system of examinations as it is—to be gradually modi- 
fied, of course, by the wider experience which the next few 
years will give. We should deprecate any sudden subversion 
of the present order of things, with the view of substituting 
therefor a system, more complete perhaps and more symmetri- 
cal, but the introduction of which, in the present state of 
Oxford, might affect her whole future in a way no man can 
foresee, but which it would then be beyond our power to check. 

It is with no small regret that we find ourselves here at 
variance with Mr. Pattison. His Suggestions on Academical 
Organization cannot be read without pleasure and admiration. 
They are, in some ways, the most valuable contribution made 
of late years to educational literature. Candour, thought, 
and extensive knowledge, are apparent on every page. Yet 
we venture, with all respect, to differ from his views on two 
points—the arrangement of the examinations, and the disposal 


1 Oxford University Organization, p. 27. 
2 Evidence before Mr. Ewart’s Committee. 
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of the endowments of Oxford. Mr. Pattison’s aim is to intr. 
duce a more scientific teaching than at present obtains jp 
Oxford ; and, from that point of view, he specially objects to 
the school of Literee Humaniores. What that school is, he thus 
states himself :— 


“The present practice is for the candidate to offer a list of six to 
eight books—viz., Aristotle—Ethics ; Plato—Republic; Thucydides 
(the whole) ; Herodotus (the whole); Livy, 1-10; Tacitus (a portion), 
To these are sometimes added, Bacon—Novum Organum, i.; and 
Butler—Sermons. It is not usual to name any logical author ; logic 
is examined in as a subject, which the candidate learns from books or 
from lectures, as suits him best.” 


But this list of books gives a very imperfect conception of 
the examination. Close and correct translation of the text is 
indeed exacted. Accurate knowledge of the special matter of 
the books is also required, But there is much beyond this, 
The historical books afford occasion not only for questions on 
the details which these books record, but for questions which 
test historical reading of a varied extent and a philosophical 
character. And then there is the “ history of philosophy,” and 
the logic papers, in which questions are set ranging over a very 
wide field of speculative philosophy. In short, the school may 
be roughly said to test exact translation, speculative power, and 
historical power. Mr. Mill’s praise of the English universities, 


above quoted, has special, if not an exclusive, application to this 
school. 
Mr. Pattison’s objection is a want of scientific exactness, Yet 
he objects with hesitation and reluctance. That this school has 
done—nay, is doing—good service, he frankly admits ; it “ pos- 


” 


sesses a high educative power ;” it “takes a powerful hold, and 
moulds the man towards a fine ideal.” These might be con- 
sidered hasty sentences ; but in two distinct passages Mr. Patti- 
son records his deliberate judgment on this point :— 


“ T do not believe that there exists at this moment in Europe any 
public institution for education, where what are called ‘ the results of 
modern thought,’ on all political and speculative subjects (the philo- 
sophy of religion, perhaps, alone excepted), are so entirely at home, as 
they are in our honour examinations in the school of ‘ Literae Humani- 
ores’—the examination, be it observed, not as prescribed by statute, 
but as actually worked.” 


“So far from underrating the Oxford training, I believe it to be 
the best to be had at this time in Europe. When it is attacked by 
scientific men withont culture, or positive philosophy which ignores 
the world of imagination, it is right to point out how much more com- 
plete our scholastic curriculum is than anything which is proposed in 
its place.” 
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It is surely no light matter to overthrow a system on 
which such a judgment can be with truth pronounced. And 
we regret that Mr. Pattison should have proposed this at the 
present time. We regret he should have made it possible that 
the weight of his authority, justly great, can be cited in favour 
of cutting out philosophy from the final classical school. He 
has made this possible. His object, indeed, is only that philo- 
sophy may be more profoundly studied. But that is not the 
object of those who will now claim him as their auxiliary. The 
priestly party in Oxford are struggling hard to exclude philo- 
sophy from the classical school, in pursuance of a deliberate 
purpose to “ cretinize” the whole education of the place. They 
wish to exclude moral philosophy ; or, if that is not possible, to 
make it, as they think, harmless by the rejection of the best 
text-books ;—-in a word, to bring us back to “ the safe and elegant 
imbecility of classical learning,” which sixty years ago moved 
the wit and wrath of Sydney Smith. They will not succeed 
without a struggle. 


“Moral philosophy has hitherto been the most characteristic study, 
and the pride of Oxford; and there can be little doubt that Oxford 
students have owed to it qualities, interests, and sympathies, which, in 
spite of some notable educational defects, have made a remarkable 
number of them in their generation leaders of men.” * 


The aim of the clerical party is, if they cannot get rid of this 
study altogether, at least to put it in a school by itself, to reduce 
the classical school to its old narrowness, and to make it the 
popular school, by securing to it the disproportionate share it now 
enjoys of the university endowments. Thus they hope freedom 
of thought may be discouraged, and finally banished. They wish 
to restore the days when Adam Smith was censured because he 
was found reading Hume’s treatise on Human Nature. A writer 
in the last number of the Quarterly Review hardly attempts to 
conceal this. His great objection to the philosophy of the 
schools is, that it makes men read Mill and Lewes. Imagine 
a university which desires to reform its teaching by putting 
the works of Mr. Mill in an index expurgatorius ! 

It is hardly perhaps a conclusive argument against Mr. Patti- 
son’s scheme that it is capable of being tortured into the support 
of views widely different from his own. We must add, there- 
fore, that we object to the scheme on its own merits. We think 
he begins the “ specialization,” as he calls it, of studies too soon. 
The result is that, according to his scheme, a man who chooses 
the faculty of Language and Literature is shut out from the study 
of history and of moral and social science—these latter falling 


1 Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letter to the Manchester Examiner, May 2. 
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under the faculty of Law. We humbly think this a great mis. 
take. Exactness of knowledge will be dearly purchased by 
narrowness. We confess to a liking for the free, if somewhat 
vague, discursiveness of the present school. Nor do we quite 
appreciate the force of Mr. Pattison’s objection, that men answer 
the questions “out of” Maine, or Austin. Why should they 
not? Can they, at that age, be much better employed than 
in reading such books, and in so mastering them as to be able 
to apply the speculation they find there readily and appropriately 
to cases set before them ? 

The question of age is important in this matter. Under 
a good system the B.A. degree should, as a rule, be taken at 
twenty-one. Scientific training must come after that. Those 
who devote themselves to a life of learning will acquire it with- 
out difficulty; others must find it as best they can in their 
professional pursuits; many will never get it at all. It is u- 
doubtedly to be said with truth for English universities, as 
compared with the German universities, that they want Science, 
But we would supply this want after the Arts course had been 
concluded, This is the old theory of university teaching, and 
we believe the true one. And so we should retain the charac- 
teristic in which, according to Mr. Pattison himself, we are 
superior to the German universities and all others—our edu- 
cating powers. The philosophy taught in this school is really 
as thorough and as exact as men at that age can well acquire. 
The notion which prevailed in old days of twisting Plato or 
Aristotle into a sort of accordance with Butler has been long 
exploded. The History of Philosophy is now the leading idea in 
the schools, and that affords security against any such absurdity. 
Again, to divorce history from the classical school would be not 
less fatal than to banish philosophy. It seems to us beyond 
dispute, that for the cultivation of the historical faculty, setting 
altogether aside the merits of the writers, the study of ancient 
history is far excelling. Modern history is too extensive, too 
unsystematic, too much beset with the ideas of the day, to form 
a sound basis for academical training. After the historical 
sense has been educated it is all very well. And hence at Ox- 
ford, men who have taken honours in the school of Litere 
Humaniores always show the most conspicuous excellence in 
the school of Modern History and Law. Ancient history is 
good as a means of instruction and of education for many rea- 
sons. As a rule, the vital crises in the destinies of nations 
only are studied; the materials are such as can be mastered by 
any one for himself; and, most important of all, in ancient 
history the great forces of society are seen working in their 
simplest form—not fettered or complicated by any system of 
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nations. On the whole, then, we are clear for leaving the school 
of Literee Humaniores as it is :— 

“Severe strictures have been recently passed on the School of 
Moral Philosophy as too showy, ambitious, and vaguely comprehen- 
sive. The authors of these strictures, however, seem to have in view 
some intensely scientific and coldly critical idea of education, the 
superiority of which, I venture to think, is not established ; there is a 
life of the mind, which gives all imparted knowledge life, and which 
js not to be awakened by mere criticism, or even by mere science. 
Nor does it seem to me a decisive proof of the unsoundness of know- 
ledge that it is derived partly from oral teachers, and not entirely 
from books; Physical Science itself being to a great extent orally 
taught. I can only say of the Philosophy School that it has produced 
many men able in the estimation not only of philosophers but of states- 
men; and if a portion of the talent which it has trained has been 
taken up by the public journals, this is deplorable and discreditable to 
the University only on the theory that we are a community of intel- 
lectual monks, to whom it is degrading and contaminating to do any- 
thing for the world without.’’! 

We would urge strongly the changes above mentioned with 
regard to moderations. We think also that a greater breadth 
and elasticity might be made to characterize the final examina- 
tion. Especially, for example, a more prominent place might 
be given to Political Economy. And, with a view to that 
scientific teaching, the want of which is an undoubted blot on 
our system, the Faculties might in some measure be restored. 
Some scientific study of Law and Medicine might with advan- 
tage precede the practical lessons of London. Oxford has 
been so long and so closely connected with the English Church, 
that any development of the theological faculty seems to be 
given up as hopeless. This is, indeed, a necessary consequence 
of such connexion. Identification with a church is the certain 
degradation of theology. Yet it is hard to abandon the hope 
that Oxford may yet so come to the knowledge of her true 
greatness as by the encouragement of free and fearless theo- 
logical study to seek for us some resting-place in a time of 
religious doubt, some sure footing in the face of an impending 
religious revolution. 

With the more serious views of university duty which have 
of late years obtained, the position of the pass-men has come 
to be regarded as a pressing and a difficult question. The new 
schools have decreased the number of pass-men; but possibly 
the idleness of those who remain has been intensified ; certainly 
it has attracted more general remark and franker condemnation. 
Mr. Pattison and Mr. Goldwin Smith concur in the opinion 
that the pass examinations ought to cease; thinking that men 
who are unable, after reasonable effort, to reach the lowest 

1 Mr. Goldwin Smith on the Re-organization of Oxford. 
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standard required for honours, are out of place in a university 
at all. Mr. Fowler of Lincoln seems to have very nearly 
reached the same conclusion; Mr. Roundell, when examiner, 
addressed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor complaining of the 
pass-men in the school of modern history of law; and, so far as 
the evidence is before us, every examiner in every school enter. 
tains a similar opinion." Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks they derive 
no good from their residence at Oxford; but on the contrary 
much harm :— 


“ Elsewhere they may be useful and prosperous; but in a place of 
intellectual pursuits for which they are not fitted and have no taste, 
they are exposed to very dangerous influences, without, as it seems to 
me, any countervailing advantage. The society in which they live, 
being merely that of men like themselves, can hardly improve or refine 
them; while they are liable to contract habits of selfish luxury which 
may cling to them through life. Their reading, being carried on 
without interest in the subject, without ambition, because without hope 
of success, and generally under the rod of an impending examination, 
only serves to disgust them with books; the papers which it is neces- 
sary to set them at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two are a humilia- 
tion in themselves ; and to this humiliation is added, in a large propor- 
tion of cases, the disgrace, at some period or other of their career, of 
a pluck.’’2 


And to this we would add, that their presence has no small 
influence for evil upon others. The great object is to make the 
university a place of study ; that object is more or less defeated 
by the existence in the university of such a class as the present 
pass-men. It would seem, however, an odd beginning on Uni- 
versity Reform to dismiss at one swoop about half our students. 
And it would be wrong to do so suddenly. The true way, as we 
have said before, of turning pass-men into class-men, is by ex- 
tending the range of study. Oxford has done much in this way ; 
perhaps she may do yet more. It might be that, if less were 
required of pass-men at one time, if they were free from 
Greek and Latin earlier in their career, and if more English 
subjects were given them, a greater proportion of them would 
take to work. All a university can do is thus to adapt educa- 
tion to various capacities, and so call out any natural aptitudes 
which may exist. A statute for altering the pass examination is, 
we believe, at present under consideration at Oxford. But reform 
in this point must be brought about by the schools. The 
university, however, can urge on the schools by instituting an 
entrance examination—not, as at present, an examination which 
each college can manage as it pleases; but an examination 
conducted by the university. The results will be, first, that men 


1 Evidence before Mr. Ewart’s Committee, passim. 
2 Mr. Goldwin Smith on the Re-organization of Oxford. 
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really unfit will be excluded ; and, second, that the schools will 
be shamed into some effort to send up fewer unfit men than 
they do at present. In order to achieve this, their first endeavour 
must be to discourage the present mania for athleticism. It is 
some years since this plague entered into our literature; we do 
not remember which was its earlier, we cannot decide which is 
its more offensive form; whether when tempered with Christi- 
anity or when in its native brutality—as represented by Mr. 
Kingsley, or by the author of Guy Livinystone. Now it has 
spread over all society. At college it makes the whole summer 
term useless; at eleven, says Mr. Pattison, the drag comes 
round, and work is at an end. But it is at school that the 
remedy must be applied. They have fostered this mischief ; 
and it is theirs now to check it. But the other day, all Harrow, 
past and present, was stirred up on the question of a new 
cricket-ground. Perhaps it was required; but, without being 
very scientifically disposed, we should rather have seen a sub- 
scription got up for a laboratory. Parents are eminently absurd 
in this matter ; but they are infected by the tone of the schools. 
It lies with the head masters of our public schools to take the 
initiative in repressing this pernicious craze. 

There is no aspect of University Reform more interesting to 
the community at large than the question how the endowments 
of Oxford and Cambridge should be administered. At Oxford, 
about 80 scholarships, amounting on the average to £65 per 
annum each, are open to competition every year; and about 30 
fellowships, which we may safely average at £250 per annum 
each; and the revenues of many of the colleges are largely 
increasing. This is independent of unincorporated and school 
exhibitions in connexion with the colleges, which may be taken 
at about £40,000 a year. And Cambridge has, if not quite, yet 
very nearly as much to give. To what purposes can this wealth 
be best applied ? 

Mr. Pattison has suggested an elaborate scheme, for the pur- 
poses of which he would divert these scholarships and fellow- 
ships from their present application. We will consider this 
scheme presently; but Mr. Pattison urges two special objections 
against the scholarships which must be met first. He main- 
tains, first, that in principle they are a mistake; and, second, 
that in fact they have been a failure. To endow a professor 
he holds to be as necessary as to endow a minister of religion. 
sut “to attract pupils round the professor by largesses of 
money is as little allowable as to pay people for going to 
church.” The illustration is ingenious, but unsound. Setting 
aside the fallacy so cleverly insinuated by the word largess, 
what real analogy is there here? People don’t require money 
to go to church. However poor a man may be, church-going 
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will make him no poorer—will in no way interfere with his 
labouring to become rich. But money is very much required 
to enable a man to reside at college from eighteen to twenty- 
one. Devoting himself to study for these three years must 
make him poorer—at least in this sense, that it will make it ap 
impossibility for him to labour in order to become rich, or even 
in order to live. But Mr. Pattison has a further objection, 
These paid pupils, he says, hurt the teacher. He must be en- 
dowed. But all endowments tend to induce supineness ; and if 
you provide the Professor with pupils by paying them io attend 
him, you increase this tendency. Mr. Pattison’s plan, therefore, is 
first so to endow the professor as to expose him to this tempta- 
tion, and then to stimulate his energies by giving him only rich 
pupils, or none at all. Again, surely this principle of Mr. 
Pattison’s is inconsistent with his general scheme. For, as we 
shall presently see, he does not propose to endow teachers as such. 
He would devote the fellowships to the support of men engaged 
in study; he is never weary of repeating that men in Oxford 
are to be for ever, and above all things, learners. If this be so, 
how can he draw any distinction between learners at one age 
and learners at another? How can it be right to give a learned 
man of thirty £300 a year that he may become more learned, 
and wrong to give a clever boy of eighteen £65 a year in order 
that he may attain to learning? The history of universities jus- 
tifies the one system not less than the other. If either is open 
to attack on practical grounds, it is that which Mr. Pattison 
upholds. Experience has amply proved that to bestow endow- 
ments on men merely because they aré poor is mischievous in a 
high degree; but it has proved not less amply that to enable 
men who show a capacity for learning to acquire it, despite their 
poverty, is a thing good and profitable for themselves and the 
country. 

But further, Mr. Pattison says the scholarships have been a 
failure. They have not done what was expected from them: 
they have not brought the university within the reach of 
poorer men than came to it before. This is too broadly stated. 
In our own small experience we have known several instances 
of men going up to Oxford of late years who could never have 
done so but for the open scholarships. And we believe that 
the number of such men is increasing. But, to a certain ex- 
tent, Mr. Pattison is correct in this. The scholarships have 
not penetrated so deeply into society as the reformers of 1852 
expected ; nor is the reason hard to find. It isin the monopoly of 
the college system. Under that system, when a man gets a scho- 
larship of say £80 a year, he requires at the very least as much 
again before he can avail himself of it. Now, such a boon is of 
course no gain to the poor man. Allow a man to live where 
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and how he pleases, and he will live easily on £80 a year: force 
him into a college where a certain rate and manner of living is 

kept up, and this becomes impossible. Therefore the present 

system can only attract to Oxford those who are able to supple- 

ment the scholarship by a considerable expenditure of their 

own. The remedy, as has been before urged in this Journal, is 

to allow students to live as and where they please. In this 

matter, moved perhaps by the evidence laid before Mr. Ewart’s 

Committee, more probably by fear of a Reformed Parliament, 

Oxford has recently taken a step which all Liberals regarded 

with surprise and pleasure. Last term a statute passed both 

the Council and Congregation, allowing students to “lodge 

out” in connexion with a college or not, as they please. There 

are certain provisions regarding superintendence which seem 

unnecessary, and may be vexatious; but on the whole, the 

measure is a liberal and a fair one; and imposes no tests of 
poverty or other offensive restrictions. 

Doubtless this is a great advance ; and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the statute will pass safely through Convocation. 
It is impossible to say that it will be immediately productive 
of any marked results. Certainly Dr. Pusey’s fears of seeing 
Oxford crowded with troops of obstreperous young men, eager 
for immorality, will not be realized. Yet we cannot but hope 
that this wise concession will attract to Oxford students of a 
different type. It will offer to them many inducements. First, 
it will give them the power of living as economically as they 
can, without submitting to the irksome restraints of a “ poor” 
college, or stooping to the ignominious position of a servitor in 
a rich one; second, it will allow them freedom of choice as 
regards their instructors ; and third, it will enable such of them 
as are Dissenters to enjoy an Oxford education without being 
brought under the ecclesiastical influences of the place in their 
fullest force. But to give this scheme fair play, there must be 
a change introduced with regard to the endowments, and 
especially the scholarships. It will be of little avail to invite 
poor men to come up and live in Oxford lodgings, if they are 
to be debarred from all scholarships and exhibitions. There- 
fore the rule that requires a scholar to belong to a college in 
the sense of living in the college, and being liable for its ex- 
penses, must be relaxed. In principle, as Mr. Jowett says, the 
right course would be to make all the scholarships university, 
and not college, scholarships ; but if this be thought too violent 
a change, then at least the colleges must be coerced into allow- 
ing any one who may gain a scholarship to continue out of 
college if he should think fit. In this way, it might be hoped 
that the universities would be enabled to draw their students 


1 North British Review, No. 91. 
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from a larger area than at present,—from the whole community 
in a word, in place of from a small section of it. At present 
the universities command what may be roughly called the upper 
hundred thousand at most. The object is to bring them into 
connexion with all classes of society. It would be a great 
thing if it could be said with truth that any boy of unusual 
ability, however lowly his position, would find no difficulty in 
winning for himself a university education. By a proper system 
of our national schools and grammar schools, and by bringing 
our scholarships freely to bear on these schools, this seeming 
dream might be realized. And here, as the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners have pointed out, we find a strong argument for 
retaining Latin, even in schools of the lowest grade. If we 
abandon Latin in the elementary schools, we make a clear 
breach between those schools and the universities. No boy 
going to such a school, however great his ability, could have 
any chance of rising to the highest education the country can 
give. To make this possible, there must be a chain connecting 
the highest with the lowest grade of education. To maintain 
such a connexion is matter of the highest moment; and it is 
necessary to its maintenance that Latin should be retained as 
the basis of education generally. 

But here we encounter Mr. Pattison’s ideal university, the 
existence of which would be quite destructive of these pleasant 
fancies. “We must do nothing less,” he says, “than ask that 
the college endowments be restored to their original purpose— 
that of the promotion of science and learning.” They must be 
devoted “to the maintenance of a professional class of learned 
and scientific men ;” “trading teaching” of any kind is to be 
abolished altogether. 

It may be our own fault, but we fail to gather from Mr. 
Pattison’s book any precise statement of what he conceives to 
be the true position of a university with reference to education. 
It seems, however, pretty clear that he thinks education a very 
minor duty. His great aim is the creation of a body of men who 
may, if they so choose, “ recline at ease, careless of mankind,” but 
who are expected to be actively devoted to learning and science. 
Teaching at best is to be an accident. And, in order to realize 
this Utopia, he “cantons out” the various colleges for the 
encouragement of special studies—giving up Oriel to Moral 
Science, Queen’s to History, All-Souls to Law, Corpus and 
Merton to the Physical Sciences. 

It is never satisfactory to oppose any elaborate plan of reform 
on the ground that it is impracticable. Mr. Pattison’s plan 
seems to us hopelessly impracticable; but there are weighty 
considerations which seem to show that it is also undesirable. 
As Mr. Goldwin Smith has pointed out, thus to fix the endow- 
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ments which are to encourage different studies without, is to 
pre-suppose a knowledge of the future requirements to learning 
and science which we do not possess. The true method is, for 
those in whose gift the endowments are, to apportion them from 
time among those studies which, in the state of learning through- 
out the country, may appear deserving of a foremost place. Thus 
a varied range of study is secured ; and that range may be so 
modified as to suit the changing requirements of the time. 
Another practical difficulty is—who are to elect to these pro- 
fessor fellowships, or whatever they may be called? Election 
by examination is of course out of the question ; and the nature 
of the office is such that there can be no definite standard of 
excellence to guide selection. To elect men who are to discharge 
fixed duties—the duty of teaching for example—is not easy ; 
but to elect, on any satisfactory principle, a large body of culti- 
vated sinecurists, would be simply impossible. To what electoral 
board could we with safety intrust such a power over the 
studies, the speculations, the fortunes of the intellect of the 
nation? A third practical objection is, that these sinecures 
will produce no good result. It is thought, of course, that men 
who enjoy them will devote themselves zealously to the advance- 
ment of learning, will live laborious hours, shunning delights, or, 
what is much harder, overcoming laziness, without stimulus, 
without hope of reward. But whence do we get this sanguine 
expectation? Does human nature suggest it? Does experi- 
ence justify it? Dr. Johnson frankly declared that no man 
would work except from necessity, and we suspect he was 
right. Certainly men cannot be trusted to work laboriously and 
continuously from love of truth alone. They are rarely so 
single-minded. It may be too much to say that human nature 
is, on the whole, moved by low motives; but assuredly the 
motives which have most power over it are very various, and not 
always the highest. And experience confirms this less sanguine 
view. The history of our chapters, of the headships of houses, 
even of our professorships, gives us little encouragement to hope 
that by establishing another great body of sinecurists we shall 
improve education, advance learning, or even secure that result, 
so longed for by some, the perpetual publication of learned books. 

Lastly, we venture to doubt whether this idea of providing 
literary leisure for eminent men is the true idea of a university. 
History does not sanction it. Even in the earliest times, when 
the universities were rather places of study than places of educa- 
tion, the endowments were given for the support of students 
during a long course of study, beginning at an early age, and pro- 
tracted till the doctor’s degree. Such an application of them is 
no precedent in favour of Mr. Pattison’s theory. Nor did the 
universities ever willingly neglect the duty of education. Did 
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not they assume it whenever opportunity offered? Were not 
their proudest days when they numbered their students by 

thousands? Above all, Mr. Pattison’s plan is singularly ili. 

adapted for our time. "There is no necessity now-a- ~days that 
learned men should be withdrawn from a turbulent society, 

and secured in quiet and leisure within the precincts of a wi- 

versity. Men in active life are not necessarily divorced from 
the pursuits of literature or science. There is no incompatibility 
between that life and such pursuits; and if in some quarters 
there is a belief in such incompatibility, the oftener that prejudice 
is refuted the better. It is in training able men for the world, 
in enabling them to dignify and liberalize their daily avocations 
by the influence of true culture, that the universities will dis- 
charge their highest duty to the present generation. To relin- 

quish or limit the educational functions of the universities is to 
break off all connexion between them and the world. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate. Even in the medieval times 
secluded study was never the whole being of the universities, 
For the clergy were then a great intellectual caste; in their 
hands was all education and every profession, save that of arms; 
and so through them the universities had no slight connexion 
with, and no small influence upon, the conduct of affairs. Mr. 
Pattison’s own description of the university men of those days 
is that they were “keen-minded men, who were daily passing 
out into the world to take the most responsible business of 
political life or ecclesiastical government.” Now this monopoly 
has passed from the clergy. Lawyers, physicians, statesmen, even 
the “ philosophers” of the press, whom our Premier so tastefully 
sneers at, have come into the place of the medizval priesthood; 
and should our universities be asked to let go their hold over 
these classes of society? They have a hold now, not only by 
devoting themselves to education, but also by the substantial 
rewards which they can bestow on ability. Through their 
scholarships and fellowships the universities exert an influence 
over the whole country. 

These views were some time ago urged in this Journal ina 
passage which Mr. Pattison quotes with disapproval.’ It was 
there suggested that, allowing for the changes of time, the Uni- 
versities might in part be to the present day what the Church 
was to the middle ages, and what the Church, in some measure, 
then made the Universities—an avenue into life. In spite of 
Mr. Pattison’s argument we retain that idea. We cannot think 
that to devote some portion of their endowments to the further- 
ance of this end is misappropriation of them. Not every man 
will do most for learning and science if shut up in a cloister at 
Oxford. Many w ” give more and better work while busied in 
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active life; and by enabling such men to enter on their various 
careers the university will be found to consult truly for the 
advancement of these pursuits. We are speaking now of the 
direct effect of the two courses; the indirect benefits arising 
to cultivation in general from the universities thus supplying 
able men to the professions need not be enlarged upon. 

On all these grounds, therefore, we dissent from Mr. Patti- 
son’s scheme. We cannot think it either sound in principle, 
justified by experience, or likely to be beneficial in its results. 
But while we retain our opinion that a portion of the uni- 
versity endowments may be with propriety applied in further- 
ing the early studies of professional life, we are far from thinking 
the present way of working the fellowships satisfactory. Before 
the Commission of 1854, it was matter of reproach to Oxford, 
that, with all her wealth, she offered no position worthy of an 
able man who desired to devote himself to teaching, especially 
if he should also desire to marry. The Commissioners failed 
to remove that reproach. They instituted one or two good 
professorships, and that was all. The time has now come when 
the whole fellowship system must be re-arranged, and the 
principle on which that arrangement should proceed is not 
doubtful. It has been stated by more than one of the leading 
witnesses before Mr. Ewart’s Committee. The fellowships must 
be divided into two classes—one Prize fellowships, the other 
Teacher fellowships. The former would be elected to as at 
present, would be smaller in amount, say £200 a year, and 
should (we think) be terminable. The Teacher-Fellows should 
be appointed at any age, and not by examination, at least not 
necessarily. They should have larger incomes, and should hold 
their fellowships as long as they are engaged in tuition. There 
are minor differences between some of the witnesses, but such 
an outline as the above is concurred in generally. All agree 
that, under this system, requirements of celibacy or of taking 
orders should disappear. To this we would add an increase in 
the endowment of the principal professorships, and then the 
teaching of the university would be adequately provided for. 
But to give this system fair scope, the college monopoly must 
be abolished. The Teacher-Fellow should be allowed to take 
pupils from any college. Already, as we have said, this system 
of interchanging has made a beginning in Oxford. Balliol and 
New College have, we understand, established it. The import- 
ance of this change it seems difficult to over-estimate. When it 
comes to prevail in the University generally, the teaching of 
the place will be animated by a new life. The ridiculous idea 
that each college must be sufficient in itself, and consequently 
that some twenty-four complete systems of instruction can all 
go on at once, leads surely to bad learning and bad teaching. 
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The pupil, forced to pay for lectures he does not want, and 
worse, forced to attend them, does so with reluctance, and w ith. 
out profit ; the teacher, secure from rivalry, deprived of interest, 
is urged by no more powerful motive than a sense of duty. On 
the other hand, undergraduates will readily attend and zeal- 
ously work for lecturers whom they have chosen for them. 
selves ; a salutary stimulus will be applied to the teachers: 
and men with powers of communicating knowledge will me 
longer feel themselves condemned to a dreary treadmill, but 
will have before them a field of labour in which distinctiop 
may be honourably won. To accomplish these and other neces. 
sary changes, the Legislature must give us an Executive Com- 
mission, wielding powers as least as extensive as the Commis. 
sion of 1854,—a measure which would be heartily welcomed 
by all the intelligence of Oxford. 

It is impossible to conclude this article leaving untouched the 
subject of Tests. Mr. Coleridge’s Bill will probably pass any 
future House of Commons—will certainly encounter bitter oppo- 
sition elsewhere. The purpose of the Bill may be stated ina 
sentence. It opens all the degrees, except those in divinity, 
without requiring any signature to the Thirty-nine Articles, or to 
any other formula of faith ; and it deals in the same way with 
professorships and fellowships. As things are at present, there 
are certain minor differences between Oxford and Cambridge, 
into which we cannot enter ; but the practical result is the same 
in both, 2.¢., that those who will not sign the articles, or declare 
their conformity to the liturgy of the Church of England are 
shut out from all power and all share in the endowments. This 
is the state of matters which Mr. Coleridge’s Bill proposes to 
remedy, and which the English clergy are banded together to 
defend. 

These tests are upheld mainly on two grounds : first, that they 
protect the Christian religion; and, second, that they protect 
the English Church. Of these, the first is a good end, but is 
not accomplished ; the second is a very bad end, and is accom- 
plished only too well. The first ground is always stated vaguely, 
and, as stated, is fallacious. For these tests cannot protect the 
Christian religion in any true sense; they can only protect cer- 
tain forms of belief—the Christian religion according to the 
Church of England. But whether we take the expression in its 
wider or its narrower sense no tests will accomplish this end. 
There is nothing so difficult as to bring to book these excited 
defenders of the faith. They seem incapable of definite state- 
ment. Two deputations, one from Oxford and one from Cam- 
bridge, as a rule consisting of men occupying, indeed, imposing 
positions, but taking little part in academical work, and utterly 
without academical knowledge, have appealed to the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury on this, as they call it, “ vital religious 
question.” But they assume such to be the nature of the 
question, without any attempt to prove that it is so. We seek 
in vain to learn from their fervid denunciations how the aboli- 
tion of these tests can affect true religion in any way whatso- 
ever. 
In what way do they protect religion? In the case of the 
teachers of Latin, or Greek, or science, no protection is needed. 
They have no right to touch upon religion; and, in point of 
fact, they never do so, whether they are bound by tests or not. 
Under the present system, no such teacher would be tolerated, 
were he to inculcate religious opinions of any kind ; and why 
should it be assumed that, under a more liberal system, such 
teachers will eagerly proceed to attack religious opinions of all 
kinds? Certainly the very last men to do so would be those who 
are now excluded. The man indifferent to all forms of religion 
will probably sign the test with a smile or a sigh according to 
his temperament ; the man strongly attached to some one form 
of religion will not, as a mere point of honour, give in his adhe- 
sion to another. Neither, we believe, would abuse his trust by 
enforcing his peculiar views ; but certainly the latter would not 
be the more likely to do so. Our Scotch experience has proved 
the truth of this beyond doubt. But by these tests the man 
who has no strong convictions is made welcome, the conscien- 
tious man is kept out. And this is exactly what the clerical 
party desire. They prefer, and always have preferred, indiffer- 
ence or dishonesty to heterodoxy, or what they consider such. 

But then we have the cry about the religious teaching of our 
universities. It is difficult to believe that any one who knows 
anything of our universities can use this argument, or rather 
re-echo this cry, honestly. For the plain truth is that, except- 
ing theological lectures for men going into the Church, there 
is no religious teaching in our universities. At Cambridge, 
men are required to construe the Gospels, and to answer ques- 
tions in Paley’s Evidences. At Oxford, they must construe the 
Gospels, have some vague knowledge of Old Testament history, 
and be able to stumble through the text of the Articles. But 
this may be avoided by any one who chooses to declare himself 
not a member of the Church of England. At Cambridge, we 
believe, the colleges give no religious instruction at all; at Ox- 
ford, they afford what may be requisite to prepare men for the 
arduous examination above described. How can any one seri- 
ously call this religious instruction? Still more, how can any 
one seriously maintain that, whatever it may be called, it will 
be in the least affected by the admission of Dissenters to fellow- 
ships and the M.A. degree ? 

But the real argument yet remains, that these tests protect 
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the Church of England. Doubtless they do so, after a fashion, 
and for a time ; but the fashion is degrading, and the time wil] 
be short. Apart, however, from these considerations, the an. 
swer to this argument is short and plain—the Church of Eng. 
land has no right to protection from such a source. Histori- 
cally, the universities are not hers, but the Church of Rome’ 
Legally, they are lay corporations, subject to the control, and at 
the disposal of the Legislature. In reason and justice they are 
modern places of learning and education, where all men, with- 
out distinction of belief or nation, should be welcome. When 
they belonged to the Church of Rome they were, if not regarded 
as national property, yet in truth devoted to national purposes, 
When the great overthrow came, the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Tudors, perfected by that of the Stewarts, took the univer. 
sities from the ancient Church, and forgetting to what ends 
that Church had used them, delivered them over to a section 
of the people. To quote the powerful words of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith— 

“These tests are the vestiges, the last lingering vestiges, of an age 
of religious tyranny and oppression of conscience,—an age when the 
best of Christians and of citizens, guilty of no offence but that of loving 
the truth, and desiring to impart it to their brethren, were treated as 
felons, harassed, fined, thrust into noisome dungeons, and kept there 
till they died, at the instigation of ecclesiastics who dishonoured the 
Christian name, and by the hands of politicians, who equally dishon- 
oured it, and who in many cases had no convictions whatever of their 
own; when the Eucharist itself, the bond of Christian love, was prosti- 
tuted to the purposes of political hatred with the approbation of a so- 
called Christian clergy, though with a profanity worse, because deeper 
in its nature, and polluting holier things, than the impieties of the 
ignorant heathen; when in Scotland, many a peasant, merely for 
worshipping God in the way he thought the best, was shot down by a 
godless soldiery hounded on by bishops styling themselves the succes- 
sors of the Apostles ; when Ireland was oppressed by a penal code 
which bribed the child to apostasy by enabling him, as a reward, to 
strip his father of his property, and not only of his inherited property, 
but of that which he might himself acquire ; when immorality and inf- 
delity went hand in hand with spiritual slavery; and, while Baxter and 
Calamy lay in prison for their convictions, obscene plays were being 
acted in the harem of a Defender of the Faith, who lived a careless 
infidel, mocking at morality and God, and who died a craven infidel, 
calling in his panic for the viaticum of superstition. Is not that age, 
with all that belonged to it, numbered with the past? Are not its 
practices disclaimed even by those who have not yet eradicated its 
sentiments from their hearts?” ? 


But here is the whole matter: such practices are indeed dis- 
claimed by the lips, yet these sentiments still rule in the heart. 
1 A Plea for the Abolition of Tests. 
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The clergy of our day can no longer torture or shoot the Dis- 
gnter; but they can still keep him in a position, if not of 
degradation, at least of inferiority; can still exclude him 
from educational privileges and academical prizes. See to 
what the contest is now narrowed. It is no longer a question 
of religious teaching. That was disposed of when Catholics 
and Dissenters were admitted as students. It is a struggle to 
rop up the Church by the influence and the wealth of great 
national institutions. The spirit in which the contest is car- 
ried on may be learned from a recent occurrence. At Merton 
College one half of the fellowships are clerical. This has been 
found most injurious ; and that society, by an almost unanimous 
vote, applied to their visitor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
his concurrence in a proposal to limit the clerical fellowships to 
one-third. The Archbishop refused his sanction-—“ in the in- 
terests of the Church.” We read without surprise that the 
society felt itself aggrieved by that decision, thinking that “the 
duty of the visitor, as the guardian of the educational interests 
of the College, had been made subordinate to the supposed 
interests of his ecclesiastical capacity ;”! but we are surprised 
that the society should have expected any different response. 
Of what avail is it to reason with these men of the interests of 
the universities, or of justice to the nation—to remind them 
that Trinity has lately seen two Senior Wranglers in succession 
leave her walls, to show what a mockery are schemes of uni- 
versity extension, so long as you exclude Dissenters from the 
great prizes of the place, and give them but an inferior degree ? 
Against all such reasonings the clergy stand up valiantly pro 
aris et focis—for their loaves and fishes. 

It is an edifying spectacle. At no time, we think, had 
the Church of England so slight a hold over the educated 
laity as at present. The mob of titled fanatics who the other 
day hooted down Dean Stanley can give her no real support. 
But they may hurry her to destruction. The alliance of Mr. 
Disraeli’s “heated imagination” is a thing for laughter. But 
it is matter of sad and serious earnest that there is at this pre- 
sent time a desperate rally on the part of the old Tory section 
of the English Church. They see their ascendency passing 
away, and they are banding themselves together for a fierce 
struggle to regain it. They have chosen their time unwisely. 
The most marked characteristic of our age is an indifference 
not only to the Church of England, but, in a measure, to all 
recognised forms of belief. But while we are thus breaking 
with tradition and authority, we are keenly alive to truth and 
justice, we rest our hopes for the future on intellectual progress. 
And it is at such a time that this Church of yesterday would 


1 Evidence before Mr. Ewart’s Committee. 
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arrogate to itself the majesty of the Vatican, will spare no effor 
to maintain ia Ireland the greatest ecclesiastical iniquity in 
Europe, and to banish from our universities all freedom of 
thought and breadth of culture! Men are beginning to ask how 
it is that the bulk of the Established clergy are alw: AYS opposed 
to peace and freedom and right; and the question is full of danger, 

If the Church would only learn in this her day! But her 
destiny is not our present concern. Our care now is that the 
universities be kept free from the stains of this ignoble strife— 
that the marks of old struggles which yet cling to them be 
taken away. Mr. Goldwin Smith fears lest he should seem to 
dream, were he to tell what the career of our universities might 
be. It i is a foolish and false thing to say that the Dissenters 
are hostile to them. Dignified in their wealth, venerable in 
their antiquity, appealing to every feeling of romance, every 
sentiment of beauty, they cast a spell over the imagination even 
of those who are shut out from them, and rule in their hearts 
with a charmed sway. The Dissenter longs to share their 
spirit, to breathe their atmosphere; he looks on them with 
admiration, even with pride; and if here and there some ex- 
pressions of indignant envy may be heard, who can wonder? 
The more profound this admiration, the keener the sense of 
the wrong which has been inflicted. Striving, then, to fulfil 
their high destiny, the universities will meet no slow re 
sponse from all classes of the community. What that destiny 
may yet be, accomplishing itself not in England alone, but in 
all the great communities which speak the English tongue, and 
not by “teaching only, but by directing and. controlling the 
teaching of others, we can hardly venture to imagine. “Such 
fancies may seem fond. Yet we will not part with the hope 
that they may be one day realized. But if the splendour of 
that day is ever to dawn, “the pestilential coils of party in 
which the university has lain for three disastrous centuries 
choked, paralysed, isolated from the nation, must be untwined; 
the party ostracism which decimates her administration must 
be brought to an end; academical aims must prevail over poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical aims in her councils, and those councils 
must be freely opened to all who can serve her well, and who 
will serve her for herself.” 
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Art. I.—1. Mireio, Powemo Prouvencau de Frederi Mistral. 
Avignon, Marseille, Nice, Paris. 3™° Edition, 1864. 

9, An English Version of Mirvio. By C.H.Grant. Marseille, 
Avignon, etc., 1867. 


AzouT twenty years ago the son of a poor gardener of St. 
Remy, in Provence, proud of some schoolboy verses in correct 
school-French, dedicated them to his mother, and when he pro- 
ceeded to read them to her, was shocked to find that the old 
Provencal woman did not understand them. The patois of 
southern France, in truth, is much nearer to Spanish and 
Italian, or to their common mother, Latin, than it is to the 
French of Paris. How Joseph Roumanille, the native of 
St. Remy, should only then and thus have discovered this, is 
not of much consequence. But the fact is, that along all the 
French sea-board of the Mediterranean, across all the fair pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Gascony, Languedoc, Dauphiné, and 
Provence, all the way from the Pyrenees to the Alps, the spoken 
language is that patois to which its modern cultivators give the 
time-honoured name of Provencal; and few of the natives of 
the degree of farmers, labourers, tradesmen, understand any 
other. All through that country a traveller is met with “ We 
don’t speak French,” as in our West Highlands the natives 
have “no Saxon.” Joseph Roumanille, loving his old mother 
at St. Remy, was also full of love for the country of his youth 
and the language in which he had lisped his first prayers; and 
he dedicated his talents to the same task that inspired Burns 
to wish— 

“ That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 


Roumanille was no dreamer. He had energy and perse- 
verance to make a fair beginning of the revival of Provengal 
literature. He caught the tone of his countrymen. Mistral 
describes him as one 

“who mingles 
In his harmonies the people’s tears, 
The laugh of maidens, and the flowers of spring. 


” 


He has spoken sweet, innocent words, sung chaste and holy 
songs, to his own people, in their native language, that despised 
tongue—nosto lengo mespresado—which had hitherto been the 
vehicle of no literature higher than a coarse ribaldry. He has 
rescued his mother- tongue from that degradation, has spread 
innocent delight through the farms and “villages of Provence, 
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and he has had his reward in seeing his patriotic undertaking 
carried forward with enthusiasm by a worthy school of fol. 
lowers and rivals. 

Avignon, the old city of the Popes, a place full of historical 
associations,’ is the centre of the Provencal movement, and 
from the press and the book-stalls of Avignon have already 
gone forth some remarkable literary efforts in the revived 
patois. These authors and their works were noticed in a late 
number of the North British Review, and the attention of the 
reading public was called in particular to the Miréio of M.F. 
Mistral, to which we propose to dedicate this paper. Mistral 
is the greatest of the new Troubadours, and Miréio, his own 
favourite,” is the most successful and popular of his works, 
The poem is now in its third edition. 


1 There is a little Museum of Antiquities at Avignon, full of tombs of the 
old colonists of Massilia, with Greek inscriptions and sculpture as fresh as if 
carved yesterday. The contents are sepulchral urns, lachrymatories, and 
many vessels of many-coloured glass and unknown use. The sculptures are 
chiefly of the crowd of guests assembled at the funeral feast. These tombs 
are found round Avignon, and all down the Rhone valley. To all collectors 
of ancient coins and bric-d-brac Avignon is an attractive resort. The mag. 
nificent remains of the palace of the Popes, the church—which some will 
have to be of ancient Roman masonry,—the city walls, more picturesque 
from their decay, would detain more travellers, if all the world were not 
rushing by the great rail to Marseilles, en route to Algeria, to India, “on 
business.” 

To such “measurers of sea and land” it would be useless to suggest the 
interests of Vaucluse, of the Pont-du-Gard, of Nimes, Arles, Orange, bring- 
ing Rome and its magnificence face to face with you. Still less would it 
avail to whisper that a walk on the Rocher des Doms on a spring evening, 
with the noble rivers joining at your feet, while the setting sun lights up 
the old towers and the Banksia roses clinging to their walls, and the Arbres 
de Judée dazzle the eyes with the blaze of their blossom—such a walk, 
always with a good companion, and amid the music of innumerable frogs, is 
a thing never to be forgotten. 

We don’t take up the cudgels against Murray and the Guide-books, who 
rail at the wind there, and rake up some old scandalous doggrel of— 

** Avenio ventosa, 
Sine vento venenosa, 
Cum vento fastidiosa !” 
We can afford to laugh at such libels, and offer a translation ad libitum :— 

Old Avignon’s the place for wind! 

And ague there you ’ll often find ; 

But blow the wind, or shake the fever, 

We'll sing—Old Avignon for ever ! 

The northern man, tired of his long winter, dreading the severer punish- 
ment of his northern spring, may do worse than make his tryst to meet the 
sun and the swallows on the Rock of Avignon. 


? In his dedication to Lamartine he says 


“ Es moun cor e moun amo, Tis my heart and my soul, 
Es la flour de mis an.” It is the tlower of my years. 
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It would seem that the pastoral or idyl thrives best in patois. 
Without going back to the Doric of the Greek shepherds, and 
eschewing the vile affectation of rusticity in some of our English 
pastorals, we have the best example among ourselves. Burns 
was far greater when singing the simple language of the Kyle 
ploughman, in his shepherd plaid, by the banks of the Doon, 
than when living the conventional life, and using the book- 
language of his patrons and patronesses in Edinburgh. He felt 
himself more @ man, more a true poet, when, like his own 
immortal “ Tam-o’-Shanter,” buffeting the rough weather, and— 

*‘ Now crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 
Now haudin’ fast his gude blue bonnet.”’ 


It is true that Burns had an advantage over those Provengal 
poets, and indeed over other writers in a provincial dialect. 
Burns's song, in the broadest Scots, was something else than 
vugar then. In his day, not a high-born dame of Scotland but 
had heard that language in her nursery, and learnt to love the 
sweet sentiment as well as the melody of our old ballads from 
her nurse, long before she was called to weep over the tender 
verses of— 

“Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ?”’ 


The educated classes had not to look back to Barbour, or even 
to Dunbar and Lindsay, for the Ayrshire ploughman’s dialect. 
The rhythm was familiar. Was it not the ring of the Border 
ballad of love and war, as it was still sung by the blythe milk- 
maid and the crone at her wheel! Even the broad musical 
Saxon tongue was still the common language of the nursery, and 
of the never-forgotten companions of nursery days. Feeling 
that our own partiality should put us out of court, we call in 
the authority of Longfellow, who, speaking of his own version 
of Jasmin’s pretty pastoral, the “ Blind Girl,” says— 

“Only the tongue of Lowland Scotland might, 
Rehearse this little tragedy aright.” 


We accept the testimony of the pure English poet, though it 
may have an unconscious bias from associating the language 
with the genius of Burns. 

Now, something of Burns’s advantages the knot of Provengal 
euthusiasts claim to have. They pretend to resuscitate an 
ancient poetical language—the langue d’oc,—the speech, a thou- 
sand years ago, of the Princes and Counts of the court of Toulouse, 
where the constitution was not merely, as was said later of 
France, “a despotism tempered by songs,” but where songs 
were paramount to politics and the constitution. It is not a 
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mere romance. For several centuries, in all that country, kings 
and queens, knights and soldiers thought it their highest honoy 
to make verses, and to sing them. Love and song were the 
business of life; and lords and ladies held debates about the 
tender passion, the philosophy of love, with as much gravity as 
serious people now throw into a dispute about church decor 
tion, or the more kindred question of church music. But that 
language, cultivated by the old Troubadours, and fixed by them, 
was gone ; either quite forgotten, or preserved only in the mouth 
of the uneducated peasant, who has handled it roughly and 
degraded it to vile uses. It was gone as thoroughly as the 
Latin of the Roman Provincia, as the Greek in which &. 
Cesaire preached to the people of Marseilles in the sixth 
century. 

Has the character of the people as much changed? Itis 
hard to say. The people are still peculiar; very different from 
the Gauls of midland France. Tradition, or belief of ancestry, 
does not go for much in national character. But the shepherd 
of the Gardon, who has never heard of the Greek colonists who 
settled Massilia, for whom Theocritus may have invoked the 
Sicilian Muse two thousand years ago, does not look without 
emotion on the marvellous aqueduct that spans his native valley, 
on the remains of Roman art scattered round Arles and Nimes, 
telling the tale of imperial power and colonial civilisation. He 
does believe that his forefathers had something to do with those 
stupendous monuments. Tradition is something real when 
vouched by such evidence. 

Actual “race” and blood descent will have more influence 
than the traditionary belief and pride of ancestry. Why should 
we doubt that it will affect the character as itis known to affect 
the physical constitution of animals and mankind! We Britons 
are ready enough to fancy the stout Anglo-Saxon strain cropping 
out in the uttermost parts of the earth. Those Greeks, be they 
Dorian or Ionian, capable of such early civilisation, of so poeti- 
cal a temperament,—those middle-age Troubadours, living in an 
atmosphere of church and chivalry and song, may perhaps have 
influenced the character of the present people who inhabit their 
seats—a people addicted to music, of a very poetical temper- 
ment, religious to extreme superstition,—sober, gentle, slow, 
almost dull—yet so easily excited to dangerous excesses. 

It is possible, then, that the peculiar character of the people, 
like their language, may be traced to their historical ancestry. 
That may be one element. Another is more certain. About 
their climate there can be no mistake. It is still the sunny 
land of love and of song, where the blood bounds with a wilder 
throb of passion, where the rudest music has the effect of the 
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tarantula, and the common air breathes sweet and wooingly 
through the mulberry leaf and the almond blossom. 

The French critic, like the French policeman, is all for cen- 
tralization and submission to “the authority” in all things. He 
sees no advantage in reviving a language dead or doomed to 
die. He has not much sympathy with the wish to speak to 
that fine impulsive people in the only tongue they understand, 
to save them from the polluted ribaldry of their familiar songs, 
and to give them the use and the delight of a homely litera- 
ture of pure thoughts, not unmixed with humour and gaiety. 
If the people are ce apable of appreciating something above their 
coarse virelays, let them learn French ! ‘If their authors feel the 
power of the true artist, let them write to intelligent men in 
French! We poor insulars may be pardoned for cherishing a 
different opinion. Without fighting the battle of suppressed 
nationalities, we submit that the Avignon revivalists have done 
well in writing pastorals and tales and songs in the language 
of their countrymen, simple patois though it may be. We are 
prepared to maintain that there are good reasons for writing 
popular poetry in the language of the people, and there are 
special reasons against writing “it in French. 

Of modern languages, perhaps French is the least suited for 
pastoral or idyllic composition. Its very perfections, which 
none but a Parisian can hope to master, are against such a use. 
Its sharp precision, the unyielding accuracy of its grammar, its 
intolerance of colloquial “ vulgarisms,” of incomplete sentences, 
of childish prattle, all join to make the polished language unfit 
for the talk of ideal shepherds and ploughmen. May we say 
further, there is a want of frank, natural, kindly, old-world ex- 
pressions in its vocabulary, and of full rich tones in its speech. 
French is best adapted for the life of cities. It is the special 
language of science. It is admirable in the witness-box, more 
excellent and admirable in comedy, and in familiar letters— 
especially ladies’ letters—and indeed generally in the conver- 
sation and intercourse of educated people. But it is not a 
poetical language, as compared with English or German, 
nor a musical speech, when compared with Italian or Spanish 
or Lowland Scotch. 

But this is not a question of comparison of languages. The 
simplicity which unfits the Provencal patois for expressing the 
loftier or more subtle thoughts of educated men, recommends it 
to the ear of the peasantry of southern France ; and any language 
is worth cultivating that is spoken by millions—any language 
that is the sole speech of a people. It is hardly possible to 
confer a greater boon on a people situated like these patois- 
speakers of the South, destitute of anything worthy of the 
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name of literature, than by opening to them, in their owp 
tongue, a wholesome literature, full of innocent, generous, tender 
charities, sympathizing with their rude but well-realized feelings 
of religion, and brought home to their common occupations and 
daily use. 

Perhaps it would have been better if the adventurous cham- 
pions of the new or restored language had banished French 
readers entirely from their thoughts, and French translation 
from their pages. When Burns, under the full affatus of the 
Muse, sang to his peasant-love, his bonnie Jean, or told a tale 
to his neighbours that was destined to immortality, he despised 
for the nonce Edinburgh critics, and took no thought of Homer 
and Virgil. What would have been his answer, had Creech 
proposed to print “‘Tam-o’-Shanter” with an English version 
en regard! Undoubtedly those Provengal enthusiasts at first 
meant their songs for the shepherds and peasants of the Rhone 

valley ; but, bolder grown, they strike for the honour of Provence 
and its literature as worthy to rank with French. In other 
words, the poet who prints at Avignon, though he loves his 
beautiful province and its people, has an arrigre ¢ pensée— what 
will they think of me at Paris?” Perhaps no Frenchman can 
overcome that feeling. Moreover, M. Mistral is a scholar and 
a classic. In the first lines of his pastoral he professes himself 
“umble escoulan dow grand Oumero ;” and he shows in some 
places too plainly that he is imitating his great master. His 
pastoral poem would have been more successful if he had writ- 
ten for the Provengals rather than the Parisians, and banished 
Homer quite from his thoughts for the time. 

But the convenience of the Paris public demands a transla- 
tion; and it is only part of the evil that M. Mistral encumbers 
his racy Provengal poem with a literal French prose version, 
like a school Horace with “Smart” vis-d-vis, if, as the French 
critics tell us, the work bears marks of the original Provengal 
being cut and carved to suit the French translation. 

But now we have done of our critical growl. In truth the 
faults we have found are not so much the author’s, as arising 
out of the circumstances which he has to contend with; and 
we shall now endeavour to make our English readers in some 
degree acquainted with his very singular and very charming 
poem. In one particular, M. Mistral has had rare good for- 
tune. He has found among his own countrymen, even in the 
great trading city of Marseille, a gentleman well versed in Pro- 
vencal, perhaps to the manner born, in every respect worthy 
to render into English this remarkable poem. Mr. Grant evi- 
dently appreciates ; the beauties of the original, yet with infinite 
taste forbears from any embellishment of his own, His natural 
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unaffected English, following the order of the original where 
possible, becomes really musical, and contrasts, to our mind, 
favourably with the French prose which M. Mistral has joined 
to his Provencal poetry. For the most part we propose to use 
Mr. Grant’s translation in the specimens we shall require for 
making the poem known to our readers. We say, for the most 
part, but having said so, we shall not consider ourselves bound 
to follow Mr. Grant in every instance, nor to break our narra- 
tive by stating when we leave his translation for one we prefer. 
The scene of M. Mistral’s pastoral is not in the most beau- 
tiful spot of the Provencal Arcadia. At the mouth of the Rhone, 
on the left bank, is a district some twenty or thirty miles broad, 
of wild rugged land, that seems in some remote prehistoric age 
to have been overspread with the débris brought down by the 
two great rivers from their Alpine valleys. The natives called 
it the Crau, and M. Mistral, willing to keep up the connexion 
with the Greek colonists, derives the name from the Greek 
xpadpos—arid. The books tell us that it is part of the old 
campt lapidei. It is pastured by wild shaggy cattle and sheep, 
and only in a few spots is capable of tillage. One of these oases 
is cultivated from the Mas de Falabrego, that is, the farm-stead- 
ing of the lotus or nettle-tree. You can tell it at a good dis- 
tance by the fine old olives, and hedges and alleys of almonds 
and vines. It is one of the best properties in the Crau. Master 
‘amon, its possessor, has six ploughs at work, and the plough 
marks but a small part of the produce of a farm in that land of 
the silk-worm, of the olive and almond, not to speak of the 
grape, and all manner of fruits. The farmer is as proud of the 
land he has reclaimed with the sweat of his brow as Tennyson’s 
northern farmer was of stubbingThornaby Waiaste. His daughter, 
Miréio, is the heroine of the tale. The author translates her 
name into French, Mireille, and we beg leave for the present to 
call her Muriel. She is the prettiest girl, and promises to have 
the best dower in the Crau. 
For such a girl there is no lack of suitors. 
“‘ Vengue lou tems que li viouleto 
Dins li pradello frescouleto 
Espelisson a flo—’’ 
Come the season when the violets in the meadows so fresh blow 
in bunches; when the sea calms down her angry bosom, and 
her billows gently heave! in that sweet season come three 
suitors for fair Muriel’s hand. First is Alari: 
“‘ Vengué proumié lou pastre Alari 
Dison qu’avié milo bestiari. . .” 
They say he had a thousand sheep that grazed the rich sea pas- 
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tures all the winter through. In summer he went with his 
flocks to the Alps, but w hen the snow came on the hills, you 
should have seen the rich flock passing down from the lens of 
Dauphiné to pasture on the broad plain of the Crau ! 


“‘ You should have seen this multitude 
Defile into the stony road ; 
The early lambkins heading the whole band, 
Come on in merry throngs, 
The lamb-herd guiding them: then come 
The asses with their bells, in pairs, their foals beside, 
Or in disorder trotting after them. 


Captains of the Brigade 

With horns turned back ; 

Next come on abreast, jingling their bells, 
And with looks askance, 

Five proud buck-goats with threatening heads. 
Behind come the mothers 

With their little mad-cap kids.” 


After march the rams, the sires and leaders of the flock, with 
muzzles in the air. You know them by their great horns thrice 
twisted round their ears. At the head of the flock goes the 
head-shepherd, his plaid about his shoulders; and then in a 
cloud of dust, hurrying and hustling, come the ewes, answering 
with their bleating to their bleating lambs ; the woolly w edders 
slowly follow. 

From break to break the shepherd boys are heard to their 
dogs shouting—a la vouto!—(far yaud!) Then comes the 
flock immense, all pitch-marked on the sides. Apart the year- 
ling ewes, the two-year-olds, and ewes from whom they have 
taken their lambs, and the twin-breeders that wearily their 
heavy burdens bear along. 

And all these sheep and goats are Alari’s—all young and old 
and fair and foul, And when before him they defile, and march 
past in hundreds, his eyes sparkle, and as a sceptre he grasps 
his maple cudgel. When to pasture going, followed by his large 
white sheep-dogs, his knees in leather leggins buttoned, with 
looks so calm and brow so wise, you would take him for the 
beautiful King David, as at even to the wells of his fathers he 
went in his youth to water his flocks. 

Alari, with his flock and his noble presence, is too Homeric a 
figure to suffer any degradation. He should not imitate Virgil's 
shepherd boys, and offer Muriel a boxwood bowl of his own 
carving, all cut with his own shepherd knife! He should not 
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occupy his leisure in carving castanets and sheep-bells and 
collars. It savours too much of the drawing-room shepherds of 
Watteau. The bowl might be a masterpiece worthy of Alcime- 
don, but that was not the way for the noble shepherd Alari 
to woo his love. Perhaps Muriel thought so. She examined 
the bowl and admired the figures carved upon it—three nymphs 
wakening a sleeping shepherd by putting a bunch of grapes on 
his mouth,—and then she tells Alari to take back his bowl, and 
she goes off with a bound, crying, “ Shepherd, your offering is 
very pretty, but my lover has one more beautiful.” 


“ Moun bon-ami n’a ’no plus bello! 
Soun amour, pastre! E quand me bélo, 
O fau que baisse li parpello, 
O dins iéu sénte courre un bonur que me poun. . 


‘ My lover hath one more beautiful ! 
It is his love, shepherd! And when on me he looks 
Needs must I close my eyelids, 
Or else a bliss runs through me that destroys me.” 


‘“‘ Then like a sprite the maiden vanished. 
Alari the shepherd wrapped up 
His goblet carefully again, and slowly, in the twilight, 
Departed from the farm, disturbed to think 
A maid so fair so much in love should be 
With any one but him.” 


The next of Muriel’s suitors is Veran, from Sambuc, in the 
great salt marshes, where he has a hundred mares, all white, 
cropping the reeds of the marsh—a hundred white mares, with 
manes uncut and wildly floating. Doubtless they are the 
horses of the sea, broke away from the car of Neptune :-— 


‘“* For when the sea moans and scowls, 
When ships part their cables, 
The stallions of Camargue neigh for joy, 
And smack like whipeord 
Their long hanging tails, 
And paw the ground, 
And feel within their flesh 
The trident of the terrible god 
Who raises the tempest and the flood, 
And stirs from top to bottom the depths of the sea.” 


This Veran, the master of the fiery steeds, comes proudly, 
with long white frock, of the fashion of Arles, thrown over his 
shoulder, with belt chequered like a lizard’s back, and hat of 
wax-cloth, shining in the sun. Of old his grandsire had lent 
his wild teams to tread out the corn on the threshing-floor of the 
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Falabrego Mas, and now he approaches, not the maid herself 
but Muriel’s father, Master Ramon, and claims acquaintance, 
He tells of his great stud and ever-increasing store, and offers 
himself as the old man’s son-in-law. Master Ramon hears, 
well pleased. He soon tells Muriel. The poor girl hears him, 
pale, and trembling with emotion, prays her father not to think 
so young to send her from him. She reminds him how he has 
told her, that before one marries one should know and be known, 
Her mother comes to her aid, and the lord of the wild horses 
retires, with a smile,—“ For I tell you,” says Veran, “a Camar- 
gan stud-master knows the bite of a mosquito!” 

In the course of the same summer comes a third suitor, 
Ourrias, “ low touwcadou,’ “the brander’—the cattle-brander of 
the Souvage, the desert beyond the river. Black and fierce are 
the famous cattle of the Souvage ; and there, in midst of his 
herd, born there, brought up with his oxen, Ourrias was like 
them in shape, in the savage eye, and in blackness. Between 
his eyes he has a scar, got in a famous bull-fight, a single com- 
bat, hand to horn, with a savage bull, at a great branding, still 
remembered in Camargue. 

The mighty “ brander” finds Muriel at the well alone, with 
sleeves and skirt tucked up, washing her cheese-forms. Saints 
of Heaven! how beautiful she was! (Sainto de Diéu! cowme era 
bello !) her little feet in the clear water dabbling ! 

“Good day, fair maid,” said Ourrias, “if you don’t forbid me, 


I will give my white beast a drink at this clear well.” “Oh!” 
said the girl, “the water never fails here. You may let her 
drink as much as you please at the dam-head.” Then follows 
a dialogue of sharp repartee, which ends with Muriel sending 
the black brander about his business. And now— 


“‘ The shadows of the white poplars are lengthening, 
The Ventourese breeze is freshening ; 
Still has the sun two hours of height ; 
The weary ploughmen are turning their eyes 
To him from time to time, and wishing 
That eve would come, that they might meet their wives 
On the threshold.” 


That was the time that Ourrias the brander left the spring, 
revolving in his mind the insult he had received from Muriel. 
His head was in a whirl, and from time to time the rush of 
gathered rage sent the blood of shame to his brow. Across the 
fields he zallops, furious, muttering his wrath. He could have 
fought with the pebbles of the fields. He could have charged 
the sun with his spear ! 
In this mood “the brander” meets with a foe to vent his 
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rage upon; but for this new and chief person of our simple 
drama we must turn back some leaves, 

The hero of our tale, Muriel’s love, is no lord of mighty 
flocks and herds, no prince in disguise; M. Mistral is incapable 
of that vulgarity. Vincent is the son of a poor cottager of 
Valabrego, on the left bank of the Rhone, and he and his 
father earn their bread by making baskets,—the large crates used 
in the husbandry of olives and almonds, of mulberry-picking 
and vintaging. We introduce them in a musical stanza :— 


“ De long dou Rose, entre li pibo 
E la sauseto de la ribo 
En un paure oustaloun pér l’aigo rousiga 
Un panieraire demouravo 
Qu’emé soun drole piéi passavo 
De mas en mas e pedassavo 
Li canestello e li panié trauca.” 


“* Among the willows by the river side, 
The Rhone with poplars bordered, 
In a poor damp mouldy hut, 
A basket-weaver dwelt, 
Who, with his son, 
At times went round from mas to mas, 
And patched old cribs and baskets full of holes.” 


One evening—it is the opening of our pastoral—the basket- 
makers, father and son, seek shelter at the Mas of Falabrego, 
where wanderers are not rejected. They have their supper 
with the household, servants and family, all at one stone table. 
Muriel, active and graceful, seasoned a dish of beans with olive 
oil, and, running, brought it to them. 

Muriel is not quite fifteen—a true Provencal! Her brown 
cheek shows the ripening of the sun, and her bright, honest 
face and sparkling black eyes would banish sorrow. About her 
head her glossy black tresses fall in wavy curls. Twin peaches 
not fully ripe her rounded bosom seems. Somewhat shy she 
is, yet merry, laughter-loving. 

Much pressed by all, chiefly by Muriel, and cheered by a 
goblet of Crau wine, the old basket-maker sings a song of the 
sea. Old Master Ambroi had sailed and fought with Suffren, 
and he fights his battles and beats the English o’er again, in 
song, like a true tar. Then the labourers, delighted with the 
old sailor’s song, from table rose, and went to lead their six 
yoke to the stream; and while their mules are drinking, they 
beneath the branches pendent from the trellis still keep hum- 
ming the old Valabregan’s song. Meanwhile Muriel sits and 
talks with Vincent, the young basket-maker. 
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Vincent is sixteen, with cheeks as swarthy as you please — 
but darkish land is known to yield the finest wheat, and black 
grapes make the wine that sets all dancing : 


“ Certo, acé ro un beu drole e di miéu estampa.”’ 
“He was, I assure you, a handsome boy in face and figure.” 


Muriel and he talk of their lives and daily labours. She 
envies him for travelling about and seeing so much. “Oh! 
what ancient castles and wild places you must see! What 
places of pilgrimage and holy saints! While we, we never 
leave our dovecot!” So encouraged, he tells of his wanderings 
—of the path through the olives all draped with flowers, when 
the whitened orchards load the air with their perfume—of 
hunting the cantharis—of picking the gall-nuts from the oak 
—of getting leeches in the good old way, by wading till the 
wader’s leg is covered with the blood-suckers—and other gipsy- 
boy trades. But above all, he tells her of the wonders of 
t Santo, the shrine of the “Three Maries” of Camargue, where 
there is such divine music, where all the people bring their 
sick to be cured, where the blind receive their sight. “Ah! 
young lady, should ever misfortune overtake you, 


‘ Courrés, courrés 4 Santo! aures leu de soulas,’ 


” 


tun, run to 7 Santo. There you will have solace!” Then he 


changed the strain, and described with vivid words and gesture 


a fovt-race at Nimes, in which he had himself run and been 
defeated. Muriel and Vincent sat close together. She was 
never tired of listening. “Oh, mother! sleep is for winter! 
Now the nights are light, too light to sleep: let’s listen, listen 
to him! I could pass my evenings and my life in hearing 
him !” 

Another day of spring, when the mulberry was in leaf, and 
all the girls of Provence were picking its leaves in baskets and 
sacks for their silk-worms, Muriel, as she climbed a mulberry- 
tree, saw Vincent passing, and called him. He asks leave 
to help her in stripping the branches, and the pair of chil- 
dren are soon busy picking leaves, taking a bird’s-nest, and 
making love in simple, innocent, charming prattle. In the 
midst of their talk the branch on which they were sitting 
broke, and both fell to the ground in each other’s arms. Vin- 
cent eagerly asks if Muriel was hurt. No, the fall had not 
hurt her; but something was the matter, something tor- 
mented her—took away sight and hearing, and sent her 
blood bounding through her body. Poor Vincent makes 
guesses at the cause of her disturbance. Was it fear of her 
mother chiding for idleness? Was it a stroke of the sun? 
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“No, no! it is none of these that ails me. My breast can 
hold it no longer. Vincent! Vincent! must you know it ?— 
I love you, Vincent”—“ De tu siew amouroso.” Vincent is 
at first incredulous—that the princess of the Mas should love 
the poor basket-maker! But the Provencal girl scorns the 
difference of fortune. “ What matters it to me whether my lover 
be a baron or a basket-maker!” and her lover answers to her 
passion in a fine rhapsody. There is nothing he would not do 
for her-—nothing she could desire that he would not get for her. 
If she wished the bright star above them, he would rush through 
seas, woods, torrents, nor fire nor sword should stop him; to 
the tops of the peaks touching the heaven he would go, to 
seize it, and, on Sunday, he would hang it on her neck. The 
passionate girl heard him, nothing loath, and no doubt the elo- 
quence came bettered from his lips—for he was a beautiful young 
fellow, full of life and vigour and confidence in himself, though 
estimating his love so far above him. It is the passion of the 
South, with the innocence of childhood and of simple manners. 
In the whole scene there is nothing to raise a blush, nothing to 
require even the thin veil of the uncouth patois to gain admit- 
tance to modest ears. The youth had ventured once to clasp 
the maiden to his breast—had ventured one kiss——when a 
shrill voice, the voice of an old woman, is heard in the alley,— 
“ Muriel, the silk-worms will have nothing to eat at mid-day!” 
Like a covey of sparrows when a stone is thrown among them, 
the pair of lovers separate—she to the Mas, without a word, with 
her gathering of leaves on her head ; he stands immovable, and 
watches her from a distance, as she ran swiftly across the 
fallow. 

Such was the person whom the savage Ourrias encountered 
as he rode from the well at the Mas, galloped over the fields, 
raging, ready to fight with man, or bull, or devil, with the 
stones on the fallow, or the moon in the sky. He had no reason 
to suspect that Vincent was his favoured rival, but he was going 
in the direction of the Mas, he was at least acquainted with its 
inhabitants. At any rate, he was a victim to vent his rage upon. 
“Tsuppose it is you, you ragged barefoot,” he cried, “who 
have bewitched that foolish girl of the Mas ?” and then he spoke 
insultingly of Muriel, and sent contemptuous messages to her. 
Vincent was roused to madness, and both men were ready for 
battle, but they spent some time in the preliminary war of 
words, after the fashion of the old world, when men about to 
fight loved to whet the appetite for the feast of battle with 
threats and boasts, which we moderns——perhaps more cor- 
rectly, we English—have banished even from the most ple- 
beian encounters, Ourrias screams and howls with rage, and 
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our hero is not silent. The war of words over, they rush to. 
gether like two bulls. The ground shakes, the pebbles fly from 
under them. Vincent is light and quick, and plants the first 
effective blow, but when he was following it up, Ourrias catches 
him with his huge fist, and fells Vincent to the earth. Then 
more boasting. Then Vincent is up, and they rush together and 
grapple—like Scotsmen—like Lancashire men,—it is a fierce 
wrestle more than a boxing-match. In their fury they scratch 
and bite :— 
“ Diéu! quenti cop Vincen i’ajounglo ! 
Diéu! quenti bacelas mando lou bouvatié !’’ 

‘** Heavens! how Vincent peppers him with blows! Heavens! what 

awful hits the herdsman deals! His club-like fists crushing, smashing!’ 


It is the battle of two of Homer’s heroes. And again it is 
the fight of Dares and Entellus. 

Tired of storming round and round him, Vincent puts down 
his head and makes a rush full at his stomach. Then as he 
bent— 


“The puissant herdsman seized him by the small, and in Provencal 
fashion tossed him o’er his shoulder like a shovelful of wheat, into a 
field a far way off.” 


But the youth rises, claims a third round, and— 


“ At the risk of perishing, on the Camargan savage rushes, and a 
blow delivers him, a straight-out-from-the-shoulder blow, fair in the 
stomach. The Camargan staggers, feels for something to support him, 
to his misty optics all seemed turning. Icy cold sweat broke out on 
his forehead. Then upon the stony plain, and with a falling tower's 
crash, great Ourrias falls! Into deep silence all La Crau was hushed.” 


Vincent places his foot on his breast, but, after a time, dis- 
misses him with a jeer, vanquished. The savage brander skulks 
away and mounts his horse, which he had tied to a tree, and 
then— 


“ Chafing, storming, cursing all around! What is he seeking? Aie! 
Aie! he stoops. Now he has found it! Now he brandishes his trident 
savagely, and rushes right upon Vincent.” 


“Say your prayers,” thundered the traitor. Vincent fell 
under his huge spear as he looked a last look at the white dwell- 
ing of his love. The brander gallops off, scattering the pebbles 
as he flies. “To-night,” he says, “the Crau wolves will have a 
feast !” 

Yet, not without compunctious visitings the traitor rides 
away from the scene of his murder, and coming to the river 
bank, hails a boat to take him over. Three fishers in the boat 
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take him on board, and his mare swims at the stern. “Ho! 
master pilot, have a care! your boat is shaky!” “TI have 
noticed it just now.” 
“ Pourtan un marrit pes, vous dise, 
Responde lou pilot, et piéi digué plus ren.” 
“* We have a wicked freight, I tell you,’ the pilot said, and no word 
then said more.” 


3ut when the boat pitched and staggered, and took in water 
till she was like to sink, said the pilot again— 
“ As tua quaucun miserable ! ”’ 
** Villain, you’ve murdered some one!” 


At last the pilot gets communicative. The Rhone is full 
of phantoms to-night, and ghosts and spiritual appearances ; for 
it is St. Medard’s night, when the souls of the drowned revisit the 
earth, taper in hand, searching, searching, seeking for any good 
deed of their past life, any act of faith that may open the gate 
of Paradise to them. There are ghosts of fishers— 


“ Fishers who caught the lamprey and the perch, and now have food 
become for perch and lamprey. Now behold another troop defiling. 
All disconsolate on the shingle, they are maidens fair and loving, who, 
abandoned by their lovers, in despair besought the Rhone for hospi- 
tality, and in the river drowned their grief immense.” 

“ Desesperado 
An demanda la retirado 
Au Rose, pér nega soun immenso doulour.” 

“There is a band of atheists, traitors, murderers. These also 
seek some saving deed, but in the gravel of the river find but heavy 
sins and crimes, in shape of stones, ’gainst which they stumble with 
their naked feet. . . . Beneath the roaring wave, Heaven’s pardon 
these shall seek in vain, for ever.”’ 

Here Ourrias clutched the pilot’s shoulder. “ The boat is 
filling !” 

“ The bucket’s there,” replies the pilot quietly. And Ourrias 
sets to bale with all his might. And he toils bravely: but that 
night the spirits of the river danced on Trincataio bridge. 

Courage! bale, Ourrias, bale! The mare tries to break her 
halter. “ What is it, Blanco? Art afraid of the dead?” said 
her master, his own face white as chalk, and his hair on 
end. And silently the water rises, rises to the gunwale, plashes 
over ! 

“ Captain, I cannot swim! Can you save her ?—save the 
boat !” 

“No! In the twinkle of an eye she’ll sink; but, from the 
river’s bank a cable will be heaved us by the dead—that pro- 
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cession of ghosts that frighten you so.” And as he spoke 
down went the boat in the Rhone. 

In the dark distance, the pale lamps trembling in the hands of 
the drowned send a long ray as bright as lightning from bank 
to bank, and, as you have observed a spider spinning her thread 
in the sun, and then gliding along it, those fishers, who were 
spirits, caught the brilliant beam and slid along it. From the 
middle of the gurgling water, Ourrias, too, stretched his hands 
to seize that cable; but the spirits of the river that night 
danced on Trincataio bridge-—and down went the assassin to 
the bottom ! 


A passage like this suffers from the condensation necessary 
here. But even in our bald rendering, relieved here and there 
by Mr. Grant’s version, the whole episode of Ourrias seems to 
us highly vigorous and picturesque. In the closing scene, the 
supernatural is not employed till the mind of the assassin, 
equally with the mind of the reader, is worked up to the pitch 
necessary for receiving such impressions. None of Scott's 
ghostly scenes are so fine or so natural. The diablerie of 
“ Tam-o-Shanter,’ though perfect in its kind, is pitched on a 
lower key. 

But, after all, Vincent is not killed outright. He is found in 
a miserable state by some swineherds returning from the fair 
of St. Chamas the Rich, and borne by them to the nearest 
dwelling,—the Mas of Falabrego. The bliss of the wounded 
knight, tended by his lady-love, the ecstasy of recovering health 
in her company, are not for him, however, or they must be 
supplied by the reader’s imagination. M. Mistral prefers an 
unmeaning visit of the lovers to a witch’s cavern,—a very foil 
to the scene we have just described. Vincent recovers and 
returns to his father’s hut, from whence the presumptuous 
youth sends his father on an embassy to the Mas of Falabrego. 

The old basket-maker arrived on St. John’s Eve, along with a 
gang of reapers, who were to begin cutting next day; but first 
they had their feast at Master Ramon’s board, and then they 
went, as befitted, to heap and trim the balefires proper on that 
night. Ramon the farmer, and Master Ambroi, are left to- 
gether at table. The ambassador tells his tale cunningly in the 
third person, and asks advice. Ramon has plenty, and all for 
stern coercion. “ If a father is a father, he should make him- 
self obeyed. When we were young, had any son opposed his 
father’s will, it’s more than like his father would have killed 
him.” 

“* Mais afebrido e blavinello 
L’enamourado pichounello 
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Ven alor a soun paire. Adonc me tuarés 
O paire! Es iéu que Vencén amo 
E, davans Diéu et Nostro Damo, 
Res autre qu’éu n’aura mon amo! 

Un silenci mourtau li prengné touti tres.”’ 


Fevered and pale, the impassioned girl interrupts her father, 
“You will kill me then, my father. It is me that Vincent 
loves, and, before God and Our Lady, none but he shall have 
my heart!” <A dead silence held all three. 

‘Her mother first gives Muriel a good scold. “ You have re- 
fused Alari with his thousand sheep, and Veran the great stud 
master, and Ourrias so rich in cattle! Well—be off! Tramp 
with your beggar-love from door to door. Go! join the gipsy 
troop, and boil your porridge-pot upon three stones under a 
bridge.” 

3ut her father was even more furious. She should not go, 
though he should chain her, or put a hook in her nose like a 
wild animal! “Though I should see your cheeks grow pale and 
wear away with sorrow—fade like snow upon the hill-sides 
under the hot sun, yet you shall stay. You shall never sce 
your beggar more!” And he struck the table a blow with his 
fist that made it tremble. As a vine its over-ripe grapes sheds 
to the wind, pearl by pearl Muriel sheds her tears. 

The old farmer then turned upon Master Ambroi. “ And 


who knows, you old traitor, but you and your young beggar 
have woven this plot together in your hut ?” 
But now Ambroi is roused. 


“* Malan de Diéu! cridé tout d’uno 
Se l’avén basso la fourtouno, 
Vuei aprenes que pourtan lou cor aut!” 


“God’s mischief!” cried he all at once; “if our fortune is 
low, you shall know this day that we carry our hearts high. 
Iam yet to learn that poverty is vice or stain. Forty years I 
have served my country. Scarce could I a boat-hook handle 
when I went as a ship-boy in a man-of-war. I have seen the 
empire of Melinda, and heard the cannon roar with Suffren in 
the Indian war. As a soldier too I have traversed the globe, 
done my duty in the mighty wars of the great Captain who 
rose from the South and scattered destruction from his hand over 
Spain and to the steppes of Russia, till the world, at the sound 
of his drum, shook like a tree of wild pears ; and in the horrors 
of boarding, in the agony of shipwreck, the rich have never 
done what I have. But I, child of poverty—I, who had not in 
my native land a corner to put a plough in—for my native 
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land I have bled and suffered for forty years, but no one re. 
members it !” 

“ What would the old grumbler have?” said Master Ramon; 
“T too have heard the bombs rattle, filling with thunder the 
valley of the Toulon folk. I have seen the bridge of Arcola 
fall, and the sands of Egypt soaked in blood! What then! 
When we returned from those wars we set ourselves to work 
like men, to dig and scarify the ground. We were at it tooth 
and nail. Our day began before the sun was up, and the moon 
has caught us hanging over the hoe. They say the earth is 
generous, but it is like the walnut-tree,’ it must be well beaten 
first! Ah! ifone could count the knocks and drops of sweat each 
morsel of this ground has cost me to reclaim! By Saint Anne 
of Apt! and am I to hold my peace ? or, like a satyr, toil and moil 
always ; eat my siftings, that the homestead might grow rich 
—that I might with honour stand before the world! and then 
I am to give my daughter to a beggar haunting the hay-lofts! 
Go, in the name of thunder !—keep your dog; I will keep my 
swan!” Such was the rough talk of the farmer. The other 
old man, rising from table, took his cloak and his stick, and 
said but two words :—“ Adieu! may you never have cause to 
rue this day !” 

And as he left the Mas, his path was lighted by the fires of 
St. John’s Eve, round which the reapers were dancing the 


farandole, and shouting, “St. John! St. John! St. John!” 
And what of Muriel? In her sombre little room, dimly 

lighted by the stars, she on her bed is lying weeping, with her 

brow between her hands: “ Oh! tell me, our Lady of Love, tell 


"9? 


me what to do! (Nostro Damo d’ Amour, digas me que 
Jarai!) Oh! eruel fate! Oh! father hard who treads me 
under foot! If you saw my heart-break and trouble, you 
would have pity on your child—me whom you called your 
darling !” 

While thus upon her bed the lovely child laments, her heart 
consumed with love, with fever throbbing, while she recalls the 
spring-time of her love—bright moments, happy hours,—she 
remembers too Vincent’s counsel: if mischief or misfortune 
come, run, run to “the Saints” for solace! Now has misfortune 
come. “Let me go! I shall return content.” Then from her little 
white crib sliding she descends the wooden staircase stealthily, 
carrying her shoes in her hand, removes the heavy door-bar, 
recommends herself to the good Saints, and rushes out into the 
dark night. She makes her way through servants and shep- 

1 In the original, avelano, the hazel. It seems to stand in the Provencal 
adage like our English slander against the spaniel, the woman, and the wal- 
nut-tree. 
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herds unperceived ; the dogs know her, and are quiet. She had 
to travel right across the rugged plain of Crau ; to cross the 
Rhone, and through Camargue to the chapel and shrine of her 
patrons (7 Sanit), the Three Maries. 

“Ni d’ aubré, ni d’oumbro, ni d’amo!” 

“No tree, no shade, no living soul.”’ 


“ Under a sun of June Muriel flies.” 
(Lampo, e lampo, e lampo) runs, and runs, and runs.” 


As the sun rose high the heat was dreadful. Sinking with 
thirst she called on good St. Gént : 


“Lou bon Sant Gént, de l’empiréio 
Entemdegne prega Miréio.” 


The good Saint Gént, from the empyrean, heard her prayer, 
and suddenly she beheld a well, an old well with a stone cover, 
shrouded in ivy. And then there is a charming episode of a 
little boy sitting and playing by the well, and singing to the 
basket of snails which he had gathered; but we have not room 
for this pure and graceful idyl. The child is good to Muriel, 
and takes her to his father’s hut, a fisherman on the Rhone, 
and tells her, by the way, of the marvels and grandeur of Arles, 
and of the sea, which the maid of the Crau had never seen. 
At length, said the boy, “see, yonder! there is the canvas of our 
hut moving in the wind. Look! on the white poplar which 
shades it my little brother is climbing. He is hunting grass- 
hoppers, or maybe looking out for me. Ah! now he has seen 
us. My little sister, Zeto, who lent her shoulder to help him 
up, turns ; and you see her running to my mother, to tell her 
to prepare the bouillabaise ;”—and then the hearty playful 
welcome of the honest fisher! It is a bit of pure Arcadian, 
unspoilt by affectation. 


But Muriel has half her journey still before her. Next 
morning the little boy rows her across the broad Rhone, and 
saw her jump ashore. Then, handling his sculls, “he backed 
with one, and with the other pulled his boat’s head round.” 
Over the desert of Camargue, through the treeless, burning 
desert, through the marshes crusted with salt, through the rank 
fen herbs, the home of gnats, through the delusion of the mirage, 
under a fiery cloudless sky, poor Muriel flies, with Vincent in 
her thoughts. At length the relentless sun pierces her brow as 
with arrows, and she falls death-stricken on the sands. A 
friendly swarm of gnats find her prostrate, and sting her poor 
hot hands, and all her neck and brow, till she is forced to 
crawl forward, and arrives at the chapel of the Saints of the Sea. 
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There she casts herself down on the pavement, and has strength 
to pray: “Oh! Holy Maries, who can into smiles change 
bitterest tears, I am a maiden young, and love a youth. Hand- 
some Vincent !—him, dear Saints, 1 love! I love with all my 
heart! Ilove him! I love him as the brook loves to run! as 
the bird loves to fly! And they would have me extinguish 
this cherished fire, which will not die; and they would have 
me tear up the almond-tree! Oh! Holy Maries, who can 
change our tears into flowers, quick incline your ear to my 
grief !” 

The poor child, gasping on the flags, her head bent backward, 
her eyes wide open, seems to see heaven open, and three women, 
divinely lovely, in white shining robes, descending down a path 
strewed with stars. “Poor Muriel!” they say, “take comfort. 
We are the three Judzan Maries. We are the patron saints 
of Baux. Your complaint ascended to us ardently as flames of 
fire. Your faith is great, but your prayer distresses us. You 
would drink at the fountains’ of pure love foolishly before 
death! Where have you seen happiness in this world below? 

. This is the great saying that man forgets—Death is life! 
(La mort es la vido.) 

“The meek, the simple, and the good are blessed. With 
favouring gales they wing their way to heaven quietly, and, 
white as lilies, leave a world where the saints are stoned. 

“Oh Muriel! could you but see how full of suffering is your 
nether world, how poor and foolish your passion after matter 
and your fears of the grave, unhappy lamb! you would 
bleat for death and forgiveness. But the seed-corn must decay 
before it shoots. It is the law (Zs la lez). We too, before we 
had our beams of glory, had drunk of the bitter cup.” 

And then the three Saints of the Sea tell their earthly history, 
of their leaving Jerusalem after the ascension of our Lord; 
while the people of Judea were still lamenting— 


“ Ah lou plagnien dins la Judéo 
L’ou beu fustié de Galileio 
Lou fustie de peu blound !"’ 


‘“‘Ah, they mourned in Judea the handsome carpenter of Galilee, the 
carpenter of the fair hair!” 


They tell of their miraculous voyage—a crowd of men and women, 
without sail or oar. Martial and Saturnin, and Trophimus and 
Maximin ; Lazarus and his sister Martha, and the Magdalen ; 
Eutropius and Sidoneus, and Joseph of Arimathea, and Mar- 
cellus and Cleon; and of their being cast ashore in the marshes 
at the mouth of the Rhone. At Arles they were struck with 
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horror at the Pagan rites in honour of Venus. The people 


singing— 





“Canten Venus la segnouresso, 
La maire de la terro e dou pople Arlaten.”’ 


“ Venus they sing, the lady, mother of the earth and of the people of 

Arles.” 
Then Trophimus, with the mere name of Christ, tumbles the 
statue of the goddess from her pedestal. The enraged crowd is 
appeased by the serene face of Trophimus, as if already encircled 
with a glory ; and by the beauty of the Magdalen, more lovely 
than their Venus. The Provencal poet, writing to his country- 
men, speaks to their senses. It is the beautiful Jesus with the 
fair locks !—the Magdalen more lovely than the Pagan Venus !— 
Magdalen, whom angels peeped through the chink of her cot to 
look at, and when she let fall a tear, gathered it and placed it 
ina golden chalice. But we do not care to criticise such painting 
with Protesting coldness. When all Provence and Languedoc 
had been brought to the true faith by that shipful of Saints, the 
three Maries found their rest on the wild shore of Camargue. 
Their tomb was long forgotten, till they revealed its situation to 
the last king of gay Provence. King René handed down the 
reverence of the Saints of the Sea to France. 

The Saints bid adieu to Muriel, and ascend to prepare, against 
her death, the roses of the snow-white robe for the virgin, the 
martyr of love (vierginenco e martiro d'amour). Their words fade 
in the distance— 

“As when at eve, harmonious, the sounds of bleating goats, of 
shepherd's pipe, of songs of love, along the serpentining Argen’s banks, 
over the hills and fields, along the lanes, grow faint and die among the 
mountains brown, and night and melancholy come (e vén l’oumbro emé la 
languissown), so their words fainter grew and fainter, from cloud to cloud 
of gold—seemed the last note of some church hymn, or like a far-off strain 
of music floating o’er the ancient church, swept by the breeze—and 
Muriel seemed to sleep.” 

There her parents find her. The hard old father is quite 
broken. 

“ Mirtio ma bello mignoto 
Es iéu que sarre ta manoto 
Jéu toun paire.” 

“ Muriel, my pretty darling! it is I that press your hand, it is I, your 
fiber... .. Oh Saints, let her live, she is so pretty, so innocent, such 
an infant! Take my life instead. Send my old bones to dung the 
mallows !” 


They move her to the upper chapel to catch the sea-breeze, 
and there her quick sense tells her her lover is come. He too 
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had hurried madly over the fatal plain, so fatal to his love, and 
finds her dying. He raves wildly. “What have I done to be so 
punished? Have I cut the throat of her who suckled me? 
Has any one seen me light my pipe at a lamp in a church, or 
drag the cross through thistles like the Jews? It wasn’t enough 
to refuse her to me, but they must make a martyr of her !” Then 
he embraced his love. “E’mbrassé soun amigo.” 

The Saints breathed over the dying girl a little strength, and 
her face flushed with a sweet joy, for the sight of Vincent was 
to her pleasure unspeakable. “ Car de véire Vincén i agradé 
que nounsat.” 

“Tell me, love,” said she, “ do you remember that time when we 
were sitting together talking under the trellis, you said to me, if 
any misfortune come, run quick to the Sainted Maries, and soon 
will you have solace. Oh, dear Vincent, that you could see into 
my heart asinaglass. Ofsolace! of solace my heart is running 
over!” (De soulas, de soulas, n’en regounflo moun cor ! ) 

i My heart is a spring running over of delights of all sorts— 
graces, pleasures—of all I have abundance. I see, I see the choirs 
of God’s angels!” Then again she is rapt in ecstatic vision, 


and passes “into a sweet delirium. “ Would,” said Vincent, 
“T had seen the Saints who cheered her. Oh! I would have 
said, Queens of heaven, our only help remaining, take my eyes 
from my head, my teeth from my mouth, the fingers from my 


hands. But her, my little fairy! oh, give her back to me in 
health !” 


** Mai elo, ma bello fadeto, 
Oh! rendés-me-la gaiardeto ! ” 


It is evening ; they give her the last rites of the dying. All 
is still. In the ‘chapel. nothing is heard but the Oremus of the 
priest. 


“ Against the wall the setting sun his horizontal last beams casts, and 
slowly come the sea’s long waves, and dully break upon the beach—her 
parents and her lover knelt sobbing around her.” 


Muriel speaks again—“ The time of parting is at hand—quick ! 
shake hands! Lo, the glory waxes on the Maries’ brows. 
Already, along the Rhone the rosy-hued flamingoes are assem- 
bling, and the tamarisks in bloom beginning to adore. Oh 
blessed souls ! they beckon me to go w ith them. They whisper 
I have nought to fear, their bark to Paradise will take me 
straight, and they the constellations know.” Then the old 
father broke out in a piteous wail,—< What boots it to have 
grubbed up all that wild wood, my darling! What use is it 
if you leave the house? All my courage came from you. The 
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heat struck down, the fire of the turfs parched me, but the 
sight of you carried off both heat and thirst.” 

She said to him, “ Good father, when you see a moth flutter- 
ing round your lamp, that will be me. The Saints are on the 
prow waiting me. Yes, dear Saints! wait but a single instant. 
I cannot go fast, I am so ill.” 

Then breaks out the mother :—“It is too much! you shall 
not die! Stay with me! you must! Then, when you’re well 
again, my Muriel, we will go together and carry a basket of 
pomegranates to your aunt Aurane. It isn’t far!” 

“No, it isn’t far, good mother, but you will goalone. My 
mother, give me my white dress! See you the white and 
splendid mantles the Maries wear! the snow on the mountains 
is not so bright.” 

Then it was the swarthy basket-weaver that spoke :—< My 
all! my beautiful! thou who hadst opened for me your fresh 
palaces of love; thy love! my flowering almond. Thou, thou, 
by whom my poor clay brightened as a mirror,—thou, the pearl 
of Provence,—thou, the sun of my young life !—shall it be said 
I lived to see the death-drops on your brow? Shall it be said 
that you, great Saints! have seen her in her agony, and em- 
bracing your sacred lintels in vain !” 

The maid replied, all softly (plan-planeto):—“O my poor 
Vincent ! what is it you see? Death,—that deceitful word ! what 
is it? A cloud which vanishes with the knell of the bell! a 
dream that wakes us at the end of night. No! I do not die! with 
ready step on the bark I mount! Adieu! adieu! Now weare at 
sea. The sea—the beautiful rippling plain is the avenue. to 
Paradise. The blue sky meets the sea all round. Aie! how 
the water rocks us! Among so many stars hung up there, I 
shall soon find one where two loving hearts can love at freedom. 
Saints! Is that an organ playing in the distance?” And the 
dying girl sighed and turned her brow as if to sleep. 

A smile was on her face as while she spoke; but she was 
dead. 

We know nothing more. Vincent proposes to die, and be 
buried with his love. He asked to have one grave for both in 
the soft sand, where, beneath the trembling water, she at his 
ear may still speak to him of her Maries :-— 


*“ Aqui ma bello a moun auriho 
Tant-e-piéi mai de ti Mario 
Me parlar.” 


Whether his wishes were fulfilled our author saith not. 


Such is the simple story of rustic love, round which M. 
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Mistral has thrown the graces of genuine poetry. Like a true 
artist, he has dashed in some pictures of the rural life and oceu- 
pations of his dear countrymen, not less poetical that they are 
absolutely true—the labours of the field, relieved with the plea- 
sure which in that happy climate the mere cessation of labour 
gives: the song, the dance, the rustic feast, are there not ideal— 
not like the deluding festivities of English cottagers, admitted one 
day of the year to the Squire’s park in holiday suits to make 
their obeisance. Some of our extracts show with what taste 
M. Mistral has discarded the scenic dresses and adornments 
that disfigure our English and some Scotch pastorals. He has 
painted his countrymen as they are—in the simplicity of na- 
ture—an uncultivated but impressible and poetic nature, not 
readily passing into vulgarity or falling into childishness. His 
shepherd of the Alps is a real shepherd ; his Veran, the master 
of the wild white horses, dressed up to the dandy standard of 
Arles in blouse and glazed hat, is not thereby spoilt for the 
purposes of Art. How true to nature is the sweet heroine her- 
self, with her airs of spoilt daughter, rural beauty, heiress, vil- 
lage queen! Her impertinences to her suitors, even her burst 
of rebellion against her parents, we forgive them all for such 
sweetness of charity, such a fulness of passionate love, such a 
present sense and feeling of religion, as are to be found nowhere 
else in literature except in some of Shakespeare’s characters, 
where, as here, we find the truth of real passion—the passion 
of the South—sudden, absorbing, consuming, freed by its very 
intensity from any taint of coarseness. 


Before parting with this little volume we wish to give a 
fair representation of Mr. Grant’s rendering of Mistral. We 
have already spoken hurriedly of the heroine’s flight across 
the Crau. Taking it in the middle, here is Mr. Grant’s transla- 
tion :— 


.. . All alone Found thee all alone with God 
In the vast scorching wilderness Among the Bausset gorges. As she was 
With neither spring nor pool Iam. So open for me, good St. Gent, 
A spring of limpid water ; for my feet 


To slake herthirst—she slightly shuddered. 
**Great St. Gent !’”’ she cried, ‘‘O hermit 
Of the Bausset mountain ! handsome 
Youthful labourer, who to thy plough 
Didst harness the fierce mountain-wolf. 
Divine recluse, who the hard rock didst 
open 
For two jets, of water one, and one of wine, 


Are blistered by the hot and stony 
ground, 

And I am dying of thirst !” 

In the empyrean good St. Gent 

Miréio heard. Accordingly she soon 

Perceived a well with a stone-cover 

Shining in the distance. Like a martin 

Through a shower of rain, she through 

To flow and quench thy dying mother’s 


thirst ! The flaming sunbeams flew to it. 
Like me thou, while they slept, It was an ancient well with ivy overgrown, 


Thy family desertedst, and thy mother At which the flocks were watered. 
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By it, in the scanty shade 

One of its sides afforded, sat ; 

A little boy at play. Beside him | 
Was a basket full of small white snails. 


The child was one by one withdrawing 
With his little brown hand from the basket 
The poor little harvest-snails and singing 
to them— 
“Snaily, snaily, little nun! 
Quickly come out from your cell, 
Quickly show your little horns 
Or I’ll break your convent-walls.” 


The lovely Crau maid who had dipped 
Both lips and face into the bucket, looked 
up, . , ' 
With herrosy visage flushed with running 

Now, and said,— ‘* Why, little one ! 

What are you doing here?”—A slight 
pause.— 

“ Picking snailies off the stones and 
grass ¢ ”— 


“Thou’st rightly guessed,” the child said. 


“See how many I have! 

I have harvest-snails, nuns, and platello.” 

—And you eat them ?’”—*I? not I! 

On Fridays mother carries them to Arles 

To sell, and brings us back delicious soft 
bread. 

Hast thou ever been to Arles?” 

—‘‘No, never.” —‘*‘ What! hast never been 
to Arles ! 


“1 speaking to thee have! 

Ah! poor young lady! If thou knewest 
What a large town Arles is ! 

How Arles spreads and covers 

All the wide Rhéne’s seven mouths ! 
Arles has sea-cattle grazing on the islands 
Of her lakes! Arles has sea-horses ! 


In one summer Arles yields corn enough 

To keep her seven years. She’s fishermen 

Who bring her loads of fish from every 
sea 

And river. She has mariners who go 

And brave the storms of distant seas !” 

Thus marvellously glorying in 

His sunny mother-land, the pretty boy 


Told of the blue sea varying rough and 
smooth, 

Of Mount-Majour that feeds the mills 

With hampersful of olives soft, 

And of the bitterns booming in the 
marshes. 

3ut, O charming nut-brown city ! 

He'd forgot to tell of your supreme 

Phenomenon. The child forgot to say 


Mr. Grant's Translation. 
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Your sky, O fertile land of Arles! 
Dispenses to your daughters beauty pure, 
As it does wings to birds, aroma 

To the hills, and grapes to autumn. 
Meanwhile pensive, inattentive, 

Stood the country-maid. She said at last, 
—‘ Bright boy, before the frog is heard 

to croak 


Upon the willows, I must be across 

The Rhone, and left there to the care of 
God.” — 

*¢ Pecaire ! thou hast fallen on thy feet,” 

The little fellow answered ;—‘‘ we are 
fishers, 

And to-night, dressed as thou art, 

Thow’lt sleep with us beneath the;tent, 

Pitched at the foot of the white poplars ; 


And, at dawn to-morrow, father 

Over in our boat will put thee.”—‘‘ No! 

I’m strong enough to wander on to-night.” 

—‘*Forbear! dost thou then care to see 
the band 

Escaping plaintive from the J/ i/ ¢/} 

Trau de la Capo? If they meet thee, 
down 

Into the gulf they'll drag thee after them.” 


— Trau de la Capo! what is that ?”— 

‘While walking o’er the stones, 

Young lady, I will tell thee.” He began. 

*‘ There was a treading-floor that groaned 

Beneath its weight of sheaves. Thou’lt 
see 

The spot to-morrow by the river side. 

For a whole month or more the piled-up 
sheaves 


A round of Camargue horses trod 

Unceasingly. Not e’en a moment’s rest 

Had they. Their hoofs were aye at work. 

And on the dusty floor were heaped 

Mountains of sheaves still to be trod. 
They say 

The sun was so intensely hot 

The treading-floor glowed like a furnace. 


Wooden pitchforks pitched in unremit- 
tingly 

More sheaves. The beardy ears 

Were shot like cross-bow arrows 

At the horses’ muzzles. 

On St. Charles’ as on St. Peter’s day 

The Arles bells rang and might ring. 

Neither holiday was there nor Sunday 


For the harassed steeds. But aye 

The weary tramping, aye the pricking 
goad, 

And aye the husky shouting of the keeper 


1 Mr. Grant, in translating for the English reader, not unnaturally writes to the English 


eye. The exclamation in the original is Ai! Ai! Ai! Ai! 
of the Rhone two thousand years ago, if they troubled their heads with spelling, 


written it ai! ai! ai! ai! 
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In the fiery gyrating turmoil. 

Miserly as hard, the master 

Of the white corn-treaders actually 

Muzzledthem. Our Lady’s day in August 
came. 


Upon the heaped-up sheaves the beasts, 
As usual coupled, were still treading, 
Bathed in foam, their livers sticking 

‘To their ribs, and muzzles slobbering ; 
When lo! a blast of cold wind blows in, 
I! a blast of the mistral, and sweeps 
The greedy eyes of the 


The floor! 
despisers 


Of God's day into their sockets sink. 

The treading-floor quakes horribly and 
opens 

Like a huge black caldron. 
piled heap 

Furiously. Pitchforkers, keepers, 

Keepers’ aids, unable are to save it. 

Owner, treading-floor and van, van-goats 

And mill-stones, drivers, horses, all 


Whirls the 


Are in the fathomless abyss engulfed !” 
—‘* You make me shudder,” says Miréio. 
—Ah! but that’s not all, and may be 
For a little fool thou takest me. 
But by the place thou’lt see to-morrow, 
In the water playing, carp and tench, 
And hear marsh-blackbirds singing on 
the reeds. 


But when our Lady’s day comes, 

And the fire-crcwned sun to the meridian 

Climbs, then lie down softly and with 
ear to ground 

And eye upon the water, thou shalt see 

The gulf from limpid darken with the 
shadow 

Of the sin ; and gradually thou’lt hear 

A humming sound as of a fly’s wing 


Rise up from the troubled deep. 

Then ‘twill be like the tinkle of small 
bells ; 

And then thou’lt hear among the weeds 

A tumult horrible, like voices 

In an amphora. ’Twill next be like 

A sound of weary trotting on a hard 

Dry sonorous surface ; horses trotting, 


1 The cosmopolitanism of cookery is wonderful ! 
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Very lean, and that a swearing shouting 

Keeper brutally insults. 

But as the holy sun declines 

The blasphemous sounds arising from the 
gulf ‘ 

Grow gradually faint, 

The limping stud are heard to cough 

The tinkle ceases of the little bells 


Among the weeds, 

And on the tops of the tall reeds 

The blackbirds sing again.’ — 

Thus chatting, walked the little man, 

Basket in hand before Miréio, 

With the sky the mountain was now 
blending 

Its blue ramparts and its yellow crests: 


And as the sun receded with his glory, 
He the peace of God left to the marshes, 
To the Grand Clar, to the olives 
Of Vaulongo, to the Rhone extending 
Away yonder, to the reapers who unbend 
At length and drink the sea-breeze. 
—‘‘Now,” the little fellow cries, “Young 
lady ! 


Look! there’s our pavilion’s canvas 
fluttering 

In the wind. 
ters it, 

See! brother Not is 
cigalas 

After, or may be, he’s looking out for me. 

Ah! he has seen us. Sister Zeto, who 

Was lending him her shoulder, has 
turned round ; 

Away she runs off to advise our mother 


The poplar-tree that shel- 


climbing. He's 


She may set the bouwiabaisso1 on at once. 

So now there’s mother stooping for the 
fresh fish 

At the bottom of the boat.” 
two 

— equal haste were nearing the pavi- 
ion, 

Cries the fisher,—‘‘Wife, our Androun 
soon 

Will be the pink of fishers, for already, 

See, he’s bringing us the Queen of eels !” 


-Then as the 


This name for water-zoutchee, from the 


bouts de Rhone, turns up again at the very extremity of the langue d’oil, in Bowillabaise.—See 


Life in Normandy, by Mr. Campbell. 
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Arr, I1.—Histoire de Saint Lowis. Par FELIX Faure. Paris, 
1867. 


VotTarrE said of Louis 1x., “ J n’est pas donné & lhomme de 
pousser plus loin la vertu,” and Voltaire can hardly be expected 
to be prejudiced in favour of a king considered by the Church 
of Rome as a fit subject for canonization. The only rival, from 
a moral point of view, perhaps in all history, who can be found 
for Saint Louis, is Marcus Aurelius. Both were perfect repre- 
sentatives, the one of a religion, the other of a philosophy, 
which enjoined the practice of self-abnegation to an almost 
superhuman extent. But history, as a rule, may be said, like 
children, not to evince any extravagant attachment to those 
held up as paragons of exemplary conduct. She is more fond 
of associating herself with the grands scélérats of all ages—the 
Borgias, the Catherines de Medici, the Richards m1, and 
Philips 1.; and to say the truth, unless the paragon happens 
to be born in an age of revolution and trouble, his life is 
not likely to have much to do with those tragic vicissitudes 
and episodes of terror which rouse the wilder emotions into 
activity. And the reign of Saint Louis especially, so far as 
France is concerned, could, without his Crusades, hardly be 
made very attractive reading by any expenditure of human art. 
Happy, it has been said, are the people who have no history ; 
and France, from the date of the battle of Taillebourg in 1242, 
down to the end of the reign of Saint Louis in 1270, was in the 
enjoyment of profound peace. The only history of the country 
consists in a record of the yearly journeys of the King from 
town to town, vigilantly looking after the interests of his 
people-—of his administrative and legislative reforms, and in 
long accounts of the immense expenditure of his inexhaustible 
charities—none of which subjects offer very attractive material 
for readers fond of stimulants, and not given to special habits 
of study. One portion of the achievements of his reign would 
indeed be of the highest interest to the student of art, if its 
history could be fairly exhibited—the progress of ecclesiastical 
and civil architecture,—since the pointed-arch style reached its 
perfection in this reign. Saint Louis was the Augustus or the 
Pericles of the so-called Gothic style ; the marvellous cathedrals 
of Amiens, Bourges, the choir of Beauvais, and many other 
masterpieces of ecclesiastical structure ; such choice bijous as 
the Sainte-Chapelle, built as a reliquary for the crown of 
thorns, procured from the Emperor of Constantinople ; a 
countless number of abbeys, convents, hospitals, and fine speci- 
mens also of pointed-arch civil architecture ;—were either com- 
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pleted or commenced in the reign of Saint Louis. To use the 
picturesque language of the Sire de Joinville—* As the trap. 
scriber illuminates the book which he is writing with gold and 
azure, so the said king illuminated his kingdom with the fine 
abbeys which he built there, with Maisons-Dieu and the mon- 
asteries of the Preachers (the Dominicans), and the Chartreyy 
(the Franciscans), and other religious orders.” 

But it is as the last of the Crusaders that Louis stands in the 
most romantic light before posterity, and that history finds 
tragic and sentimental interest in his life. The Crusades, which 
began with Godfrey de Bouillon, ended with Saint L ouis—both 
men of the gr undest types of hums unity, and the difference of 
which well illustrates the progress of ethics and religion during 
the two centuries and a half which intervened between them. 

If it were not for the precious record which has escaped 
oblivion—the life-like and charming narrative of the Sire de 
Joinville—we should have a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the real character of Saint Louis ; and as it is, notwithstanding 
their close intimacy, and the delightful example of how a king 
and a hero can be familiar with a subject and yet retain his 
veneration, it is clear that Joinville was not capable of entirely 
compre shending the elevation and nobility of the King’s mind, 
and that Saint Louis exercised a good deal of reserve towards 
him in the innermost convictions and highest aspirations of his 
soul. The piety of Saint Louis, like all true piety, was in the 
highest degree modest and sensitive ; and he forbore to make 
any display of it, except so far as he thought it for their 
own and the public good. He showed, in the unforeseen 
way in which he proclaimed both his Crusades, that he knew 
how to keep his own counsel up to the very last moment 
in matters in which his whole soul was engaged; not that 
he was in any degree morose, or naturally reserved—on the 
contrary, his disposition was constantly cheerful ; what pleased 
him especially in Joinville was his gay and frank nature; 
and he laughed at his blunt repartees, even when they did 
not coincide with his own sentiments, in the greatest good- 
humour. But on one occasion he said to him—“Je n’ose 
vous parler, 4 cause de lesprit subtil dont vous ¢tes doué, 
de chose qui touche 4 Dieu.” Joinville was a pious man, 
but this speech characterizes the difference which existed 
between him and the King. The light smart nature of the 
good-hearted Champenois feudal chief was not uncongenial to 
Louis, but it was not one to which he would be likely wholly 
to unburthen himself of his inmost deliberations. 

One anecdote portrays well the friendly familiarity which 
existed between the King and the Seneschal. When they were 
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poth at Acre, in Palestine, a number of Armenian pilgrims came 
1p De Joinville and asked him to show them “le saint roi.” De 
Joinville went and found the King sitting on the bare sand in 
his tent, leaning his back against the tent-pole, and said to him, 
«Sire, there are some people here from Armenia in pilgrimage, 
to Jerusalem, and they want to see ‘le saint roi;’ but as for me, 
I do not desire yet to kiss your bones”—“£t le rot rit moult 
dairement et me dit de les aller quérir.” 

Saint Louis, indeed, could be familiar with all, even with 
mendicants, without losing his dignity ; and as for a “prud- 
homme,’ meaning in the language of the time a “ valiant and 
true man,” he always rose from his seat to welcome him when 
he entered his presence. To his most familiar friends he signed 
himself in writing Louis de Poissy, having been born at Poissy, on 
the 25th of April 1215. He set indeed small value on his king- 
ship compared with his membership by baptism in the Christian 
community. “ Bel ami,” he said finely to one of his nobles whom 
he admitted to his intimacy, “je ne me considére que comme 
un roi de la fevé dont la royauté ne dure qu’au soir.” 

Saint Louis, both by birth and education, owed most of his 
fine qualities to his heroic-minded and pious mother, Blanche of 
Castille, who became a widow by the death of the feeble-minded 
Louis ViII., in consequence of the fatigues of the siege of Avignon, 
when Saint Louis was of the age of six. Blanche was grand- 
daughter of Henry 1. of England, and of Alphonse vi. of 
Castille. Thus Richard Cceur de Lion was his great-uncle. 
And since Philip Augustus, his grandfather, married Isabella 
of Hainault, descended from the last of the Carlovingian princes, 
Saint Louis had not only Hugues Capet, but Charlemagne, 
Alfred, and William the Conqueror, amoug his ancestors. 

Blanche of Castille told her son one day that she would rather 
see him dead before her than know he had committed one mortal 
sin, and the education she gave him was in accordance with this 
precept. As a boy, Saint Louis was remarkable for his fine 
features, his fair and delicate complexion, and his abundant 
blonde hair ; but later in life his delicate constitution, his daily 
austere religious practices, and the fatigue and sufferings of the 
first Crusade, made his cheek thin and pale, and his form spare, 
and gave him an air of premature age. The expression 
of his face was one of habitual sweetness, so that after death, 
when stretched on the sands of Carthage, he seemed to smile 
on his beholders. His infancy and youth were spotlessly pure, 
and his religious habits were early formed, at a time when the 
daily life of princes partook of all the severity of the cloister. 
A prince of regular life—was not only present every day at 
mass, but followed all the canonical rites from matins to vespers; 
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read daily not only his breviary, but the works of St. Augustine 
St. Cyprian, St. Anselm, and other doctors of the Church. Th, 
education, then, of Saint Louis was of a cloistral kind, fp 
got little of what we now call secular and scientific training: 
he thought, up to his latest hour, that Cairo was the ancien 
Babylon; and his biographer mentions that he was never given 
to singing profane songs, but preferred the chanting of Latiy 
hymns, of which Ave Mari ia Stella was his fav ourite.. 

He learnt, in common with the noble-born youths of his time 
all the exercises of chivalry, and the chase with hound and faleog, 
but never conceived any great passion for the latter, and rp. 
marked in later days, when he heard that observations were 
made of the time he devoted to his religious duties, that if he 
spent daily twice the time with dice or in the forest, no one 
would have thought it extraordinary. 

In those turbulent times, when the feudal chieftains were 
still fierce and impatient of any power superior to their own, 
the accession of a young king of six, with a widowed mother, a 
stranger in the kingdom, seemed a splendid opportunity for 
making all possible aggressions on the royal power, and the 
coronation of the young boy-king offered few circumstances of 
good augury. Scarcely any of the great barons attended, to 
avoid paying homage to the child, whom they intended to de. 
spoil to the utmost of their power. And shortly after the coro- 
nation ceremony at Rheims, when Blanche was at the royal 
castle of Montlhery, some of the great feudal chiefs made a 
plot for seizing the Queen-mother and her son. But the pres- 
tige of feudalism had received a deadly blow at the great 
battle of Bovines, a year before the birth of Louis. The 
burgesses of the towns, who received their privileges from the 
crown, and hated the social oppressions of the great barons, were 
warmly attached to the royal cause; and when Blanche sent 
word to Paris that she was afraid to come there, because the 
great barons threatened the road, the whole of the citizens 
turned out in arms and lined the way from Montlhery. The 
memory of this devotion of the people to the royal cause in his 
boyhood sank deep into the heart of Louis; he spoke of it with 
affection to his latest day, and he never ceased to love his 
people as his children. “ Beau fils,” he said to his eldest son in 
1259, “je te prie que tu te fasses aimer du peuple de ton 
royaume, car vraiment j’aimerais mieux qu’un Ecossais vint 
d’Ecosse et gouvernat le peuple du royaume bien et loyalement 
que si tu le gouvernasses mal appertement.” 

It might indeed have fared ill with the boy had he not pos- 
sessed such a mother as Blanche of Castille; and the two are 
inseparably connected in history. She was beautiful, high- 
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minded, able in government, and of spotless reputation. Not 
seeing any one in whom she could trust to direct the affairs 
of her son, she assumed the Regency herself; she managed 
the affairs of the royalty so dexterously, that she again and 
again dissolved or broke up by force factious leagues of the 
rebellious feudal lords; even after Louis became of age, his 
reverence for his mother was such that he disturbed her position 
as little as possible; and up to her death, which happened 
when her son was in Palestine, she continued to be the Regent 
of the kingdom in fact, if not in name. 

She married Louis at twenty to Marguerite, the daughter of 
Raymond, Count of Provence. Marguerite was seven years 
younger than her husband, was beautiful, high-spirited, and 
generous ; and the marriage was an admirable one, though the 
jealousy of Blanche, who was fearful of her influence over the 
son she had watched over and adored, was a great trial to both 
Marguerite and her husband. And when Blanche of Castille 
died, and Louis shut himself up at Acre in private sorrow for 
two days, Marguerite also showed signs of great sorrow ; but 
on being asked what cause she had to grieve, confessed she 
mourned not on her own account, but out of sympathy for her 
husband. 

The events of the reign of Saint Louis may be divided under 
five heads :— 

I. His repression of the rebellious spirit of the great feuda- 
tories, in pursuance of the policy tending to the consolidation of 
the French monarchy, commenced by Louis le Gros, carried on 
by Philip Augustus, himself, and Philip the Fair, and completed 
by Louis X1. 

II. His relations with England, in connexion with the Eng- 
lish possessions in France. 

III. His position as neutral in the great quarrel between the 
Popes and the house of Hohenstauffen. 

IV. His legislative and other reforms in the internal govern- 
ment of France, and his character as Sovereign. 

V. His conduct as chief of the two last great Crusades pro- 
claimed in Europe for the defence of Palestine. 


As for the great feudatories, after raising endless troubles in 
the kingdom during the whole of the minority of Louis, they 
made a final great effort to override the royal power in a league 
headed by the Comte de la Marche and the Comte de Toulouse, 
and backed by our Henry m1. and thirty hogsheads d’esterlings. 
But the league was utterly broken up at the great combat of 
Taillebourg and the battle of Saintes, conducted by the King in 
person, then twenty-seven years of age. The young Sovereign 
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displayed great personal valour, and made good on that occa. 
sion the words which he spoke at fourteen, when advised to 
retire from an impending conflict, “ Jamais ne combatterait-on 
ses hommes, que son corps ne fat avec.” 

The difficulties between England and France were relative to 
the confiscation of the French possessions of John by Philip 
Augustus. Henry I, after waging a long desultory warfare, 
and assisting the rebellious outbreak of the great French barons, 
accepted terms of peace offered by Louis, and renounced all 
claim to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitiers, and 
to the homage of other provinces, but was confirmed in posses- 
sion of Limousin, Quercy, and Périgord, on condition of doing 
homage to the French King, which he rendered at Paris in the 
orchard before the royal palace near the Pont Neuf, on the 6th 
of December 1259, bareheaded, without cloak, sword, or spear, 
and on his knees, with his hands between those of his suzerain, 

In the great quarrel between the inflexible Innocent Iv. and 
the elegant sceptic Frederic 1, who wrote Provencal poetry, 
kept Mohammedan Bayadeéres, and wondered that God should 
have preferred the barren rocks of Judea to the neighbourhood 


of Naples, the mild, conciliatory, and Christian spirit of Louis 
was unable to effect any arrangement. He endeavoured in vain 
to mitigate the unforgiving obduracy of Innocent Iv. towards 
the enemy whom he had twice excommunicated, and even 
deposed, in the Council of Lyons, so far as an ecclesiastical 


deposition could go. But Louis was the true representative of 
the Christian on earth, in contrast to the obdurate and angry 
priest, when, in his interview with him at Cluny, he suggested 
that Scripture bids us forgive not only once, but seventy times 
seven, and Innocent threw back his head in scorn. The Pope had 
been anxious to engage Louis on his side, and even to obtain 
the King’s permission to hold in France the council subse- 
quently held at Lyons, then a free city. He got up a great 
scene at Citeaux, at the famous monastery, where five hundred 
monks fell at once on their knees before Louis to implore his 
hospitality for the Pope. But Louis, religious as he was, always 
was able to withstand priestly influence, and escaped the trap 
by saying he was willing si tel était l'avis de ses barons; and 
the barons were by no means willing to have the Pope and his 
devouring host on their territories. 

The improvements introduced by Saint Louis into the internal 
administration, law-courts, and judicial procedure, were of im- 
mense importance, founded on principles in maturity or in 
germ which necessarily resulted in an entire change of feudal 
society, with immediate abolition of its worst abuses. He 
extinguished the right of private war as far as his authority 
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extended, he suppressed the most barbarous custom of feudal 

ism—the judicial duel, and he improved the administration of 
justice to such an extent, that the people said commonly, so 
fine a state of things had not been known since Charlemagne. 
But the most important of all the measures which he intro- 
duced was the formation and management of a trained body of 
lay lawyers, versed in the study of that body of “written rea- 
son,” the Roman law, in spite of the vehement opposition 
of both ecclesiastic and feudal dignitaries, who foresaw the 
total destruction of their own jurisdiction in the ominous in- 
troduction into public life of a body of non-noble functionaries, 
looking to the Crown for advancement, as subtle as the clerical 
canonists themselves in dispute, and endowed with a learning 
and a facility in the arts of reasoning and distinguishing which 
drove the ignorant barons in disgust from their own Courts, to 
leave them under the control of men whom they despised. 
The decrees and ordinances of Saint Louis were collected later 
in that famous body of medizval law known as the Etablisse- 
ments of Saint Louis, and which occupies so important a chapter 
in the history of French jurisprudence. 

But Saint Louis was not content with mere law reforms which 
judges might administrate, he himself formed a last court of 
appeal for his subjects; he was always on horseback, travelling 
from one part of his dominions to another, and wherever he went 
all had free admission to his person, and one of the most gracious 
pictures in all history is that of Saint Louis, sitting day by day 
after mass, in patriarchal fashion, with his back against an oak, 
at Vincennes, and his council around him, giving orders that all, 
rich and poor, who had any grievance to complain of, should 
come and state their case in person before him, and redressing 
the errors of justice as well as the wrongs of those prevented 
from appealing to it. 

3ut_ even his love of justice was exceeded by his charity, 
which was inexhaustible, and it is difficult to understand how 
he was able to exercise it in such boundless fashion and yet 
have his treasury always full. Wherever he went he visited 
the poor as friends; he entered leper-houses and hospitals, 
made inquiries after impoverished gentlemen, pensioned poor 
widows, gave dowries to poor girls, and fed hundreds daily from 
his table. 

He shrunk from no form of contagion and no object of dis- 
gust ; he fed the leper and the blind with his own hand, washed 
the feet of the mendicant, and embraced the sick, the diseased, 
and the homeless, on the hand and the cheek, in reverence for 
the sanctity of affliction. One of the most exemplary instances 
of the incredible delicacy and fortitude with which he practised 
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this virtue, was under the walls of Sidon, where he assisted 
with his own hands to bury the bodies of the workmen who 
had been slain by an invasion of Saracens while engaged in 
repairing the fortifications. The bodies were in the last stage 
of decay when he arrived at the town, and he alone walked 
among the putrefying corpses, and lifted them in his hands with 
a serene countenance, and without a sign of disgust or incon- 
venience. In fact, he saw in the poor and afflicted of every 
form the image of Christ, and the words “ What ye shall do 
unto the least of them” never were put in practice with such 
devotion and self-sacrifice. Many of the maxims by which he 
regulated his life have been recorded from his lips by Joinville, 
and give an admirable notion of the delicacy of his conscience : 
‘“‘ Voulez-vous,” said he, “étre honoré dans ce siécle et avoir 
paradis pour mort ? Gardez-vous de faire ou de dire rien que, 
si tout le monde le savait, vous ne puissiez avouer: J’ai fait 
cela; j’ai dit cela.” 


The ascetic side of his character is the one which we have 
now the most difficulty in sympathizing with. It appears he 
was at one time willing to withdraw into a monastery, if he 
could obtain the consent of his wife; but she extracted from 
him a promise never to speak of such a project any more. He 
got up at midnight to say matins in his chapel, and yet rose 
before daybreak in winter to join the chants to the Virgin; 


after the service was done he often remained in the cold chapel, 
prostrate, with his head on the pavement, absorbed in long 
prayers. Every morning he heard two masses,—one for the 
dead and one for the day,—besides other religious exercises in 
the course of the day and in the evening. 

His fasts were frequent and severe, he wore haircloth, and he 
went often barefoot, but generally with shoes with the soles 
removed, not to attract attention, and he always carried about 
with him a small scourge, with five knotted cords, in an ivory 
box, which it was the duty of his confessor to administer to 
him; and he made presents of similar boxes to his chil- 
dren and his friends. His bed was made of a few planks, 
with a thin mattress of cotton, with a piece of common stufi 
for covering; and after his return from Palestine he never 
wore any gold ornament, nor anything gilt, not even his spurs, 
and his dress from that time was so plain that he thought it his 
duty to indemnify the poor of his household, who considered 
his worn-out raiment as their perquisites. 

He used every known device to stimulate his piety, and it 
seemed the grace of God was removed from him if he was 
unable to shed tears at the contemplation of Christ crucified, 
and cried, “O sire Dieu! je ne requiers fontaine de larmes pas, 
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mais me suffiraient petites gouttes de larmes pour arroser la 
sécheresse de mon cceur.” 

It was not possible for a king endowed with this intensity 
of faith not to join in all the enthusiasm of the time for the 
Crusades, and to feel more deeply than any for the calamities 
which then fell upon the Christian colonies in the East. He 
had long contemplated a Crusading expedition, when a severe 
illness came upon him, and his deliberations on the subject 
took the form of a public vow. 

His health, which was always weak, had never completely 
recovered from the fatigues of the campaign of 1242, and, 
during one of his last journeys about his kingdom, two years 
later, he fell dangerously ill of dysentery at Pontoise. As 
soon as it was known his life was in danger, the public con- 
sternation was universal. The people were struck with terror 
at the thought of losing their young Sovereign, whose reign 
promised to be a new epoch of peace and justice upon earth, 
and bishops, abbots, and barons, and all who had access to the 
Court, rushed to Pontoise. In all churches the reliquaries were 
uncovered and the bones of saints exposed to public adoration, 
and the altars were crowded with suppliants. The malady of 
Louis grew more virulent, and he was prepared to die. He 
called his chief officers of state and his barons about him, thanked 
them for their good services, and besought them to serve God 
with the same zeal as they had served himself. He then fell 
into a lethargy and was thought to be dead, and the Queen- 
mother and the Queen were entreated to leave the apartment. 
Two ladies were left with him; the one was for preparing him 
for burial, but the other contested the fact that he was dead. 
While they were in dispute he sighed, stretched himself, and 
uttered, in a ghostly voice, “Visitavit me per gratiam Dei. 
Oriens ex alto et in mortuis servavit me.” He sent immediately 
for the Bishop of Paris, Guillaume d’Auvergne, who came to 
his bedside, accompanied by the Bishop of Meaux, and de 
manded to receive the cross, and took the vow of a Crusader. 
“Quand la bonne dame, sa mére,” says Joinville, “ sut qu'il 
avait recouvert la parole, elle eut une telle joie que plus grande 
n’était possible; mais quand elle la vit avec la croix sur la 
poitrine elle fut ainsi transie, que si elle lavait vu mort.” 
Every effort was made to dissuade Louis from his intention, 
even Guillaume d’Auvergne, one of the most learned of the Uni- 
versity doctors, learned by the side of Thomas Aquinas, he who 
had given the King the cross, endeavoured to persuade him that 
his duty to his crown released him from a vow taken in the 
extremity of sickness, when his mind was not in a sound state. 
“ You say,” said he, “ that the weak state of my mind was the 
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reason of my cross. Well, then, in that case I doas you wish, 
and give it back willingly into your hands.” The joy of all 
those present was immense, until the King gravely said, “ My 
friends, of a verity I am now neither deprived of my sense or 
my reason. I am no longer sick. I am perfectly self-possessed. 
And I demand now to have my cross back again ; for He above, 
who knows all things, is witness that nothing which can he 
eaten shall pass my lips until I have the cross again on my 
shoulder.” The bystanders cried, “ It is the finger of God!” 
and no one afterwards ventured to dissuade him from his 
design. ° 

The Recouvrance des Saints Lieux, La Guerre du Seigneur, 
Le Saint Voyage @ Outre Mer, had, indeed, long occupied the 
secret thoughts of the young King. Writers of the last century, 
and others of those who follow in the track of thought of their 
predecessors, have condemned the Crusades of Saint Louis as 
forming the most blameworthy episodes of his career. A deeper 
philosophy, however, will take a different view, and the chiet of 
the Positivist school, M. Littré, one of the most learned and 
accomplished writers in Europe, passes another judgment on 
the Crusading side of Louis’s character and on the political 
merits of the Crusades themselves. 

Leaving aside what in the present time may be called the 
sentimental view of the question, as to whether it is honourable 
for Christianity to permit a country, hallowed above all others 
by sacred associations, to remain permanently in the occupation 
of the champions of a hostile creed, it may be argued that the 
Crusades preserved Europe from the fate of Greece and of Spain ; 
that they checked the flood of Mussulman invasion to the East, 
and prevented it from overrunning Europe. At the time of the 
first Crusade, the whole of Asia was in a terrible state of com- 
motion and disorder. The Mohammedan power was shared 
between two races—that of Mongolian origin, and that of the 
Arabs. The fury of conquest inspired by the religion of 
Mohammed had abated in the latter after their great defeat on 
the banks of the Loire by Charles Martel, and they had settled 
down in the countries they hadoverrun, and reached a high degree 
of civilisation and refinement. But these were, in their turn, 
assaulted by the later converts to Mohammedanism—the bar- 
barous Seljukian Turks and Tartars, who came pressing up from 
the depths of Asia in interminable hordes of ravagers, carrying 
destruction and massacre wherever they went. The Grecian 
Empire was overrun in Asia Minor, and Asia Minor was lost. 
The Greeks themselves felt imperilled in Constantinople, and 
cried piteously to all Europe for assistance; and unless what 
might have well seemed an impossible coalition of force could 
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be brought to stem the tide of barbarian ravage, the Greek 
Empire would have fallen four centuries at least before it did, 
and the road to Europe would have been laid open. Europe 
was on the eve of an immense invasion, far worse than that of 
the Arabs, and what hope could reason discover of uniting the 
nations of Europe to oppose an effectual resistance? Europe 
was at that time a sort of Christian anarchical republic, 
plunged in the deepest ignorance, divided into an infinity of 
interests, and perpetually distracted with the thousand wars 
which its thousand feudal chiefs were carrying on against each 
other. The greatest political genius of all time might have 
appealed in vain to the incongruous multitude of feudal despots 
and vassals and serfs, to unite together for political purposes. 
But that which a Charlemagne or a Cesar would have been 
unable to perform, was done by Peter the Hermit. He appealed 
to the one principle which was capable of uniting them, the 
Faith common to all,—and Europe and Christian civilisation 
were saved. 

That these expeditions were for the most part miserably con- 
ducted, that there was a stupendous loss of life for two centuries 
and a half, that the great part of those engaged there were 
mere blind instruments in the hands of Providence, proves 
nothing. The object aimed at was not impossible, for it was 
achieved—the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre; and if the 
prize of the valour of the first Crusaders was subsequently lost, 
it was more owing to the follies, intestine divisions, and decay 
of faith of its Christian defenders, than to the strength of the 
Mohammedans, and their superior skill in warfare. 

The religious fervour of Saint Louis must not be measured 
by the tepid devotional regularity of our own time; with him 
La gloire de Notre Seigneur predominated above all earthly con- 
siderations, and to that he was prepared to sacrifice at any 
moment his repose, his life, and his crown; and it was by a 
singular dispensation of Providence that at the time when 
medieval faith was waning throughout Europe, he should 
appear before history as its last and most perfect represen- 
tative. 

At the time when the French King took the cross, his reli- 
gious sympathies and his imagination had long been excited to 
tragic intensity by the deplorable news brought to Europe of 
the condition of the Christians in the East. The Latin empire 
of Constantinople was verging to its fall; and its last Latin 
Emperor had been parading his sorrows through all the courts 
of Europe. And the terrible invasion of the Tartars under 
Djinghiz-Khan and his successors seemed to menace not only 
the destruction of Germany, but even that of Paris and London. 
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This medieval Attila burst forth from the steppes of Central 
Asia with his Mongol hosts. He overran China, he devastated 
all the great cities of Central Asia so horribly that each was a 
mere necropolis, in which corpses lay by hundreds of thousands, 
In the words of Gibbon, they “ruined the whole tract from the 
Caspian to the Indus, adorned with the habitations and labours 
of mankind, in such a way that six centuries have not been 
sufficient to repair the ravages of four years.” This flood of 
destruction came rolling onwazds. Moscow and Kiew were laid 
in ashes. The sons of Djinghiz carried on the work of their 
father. The right wing of this enormous host were bringing 
massacre and ruin on the Slave nations and all Eastern Europe, 
while their left wing was menacing Bagdad and Syria. Poland 
and Hungary were invaded in 1258 ; and the entry of the savage 
host into Bohemia and Moravia seemed to lay open the heart 
of Europe. This monstrous crowd of ravagers advanced with a 
savage hilarity to the conquest of the world, giving out with 
barbarian gaiety divers reasons for their march. Now they 
said they were going to Cologne, to take back the bodies of the 
Three Kings to Asia; now they were going to finish their mili- 
tary education in France, or to make a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella. The princes of Germany, with 
the Elector of Saxony, with the Emperor Frederic 1. at their 
head, cried clamorously for help. 

In all Europe the fear of the Tartars weighed heavily on all 
hearts ; the weaver in France ceased to ply his loom in the face 
of impending destruction. Matthew Paris tells us that in Eng- 
land the price of herrings fell, because the sailors of Norway 
and Holland were afraid to leave their homes unprotected, and 
there was consequently less demand for the usual supply. In 
most of the countries of Europe there was a prayer added to the 
litany, “A furore Tartarorum libera nos, O Domine,” and of the 
state of things in France, an idea may be formed by an anec- 
dote, related also by Matthew Paris. “What shall we do?” said 
the Queen-mother in anguish to her son ; “ the march of the Tar- 
tars announces our ruin and that of the Church.” “ My mother,” 
replied Louis, “if they come here, either we will send them back 
to Tartarus, or they will send us to heaven.” This was called a 
“belle et louable parole” in those simple days, and comforted 
men’s hearts on all sides. A victory of the Germans, however, 
on the banks of the Danube, and internal dissensions among 
their chiefs in Asia, arrested the march of the Tartars in Europe; 
nevertheless, the fury which was then arrested westwards was 
let loose upon Palestine, and the remaining establishments of 
the Franks in Syria. 

Jerusalem, as is well known, was virtually lost to the Chris- 
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tians by the conquest of Saladin in 1187. Nevertheless, Fre- 
deric 11. during his Crusade, by astute diplomacy, and by taking 
advantage of the dissensions and jealousies of the Mussulman 
potentates in the East, had recovered possession of the Holy City 
in 1229. But the situation of the Christians in the East in the 
midst of the interminable warfare with which the Sultans of 
Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, Emessa, and other towns, disputed 
for the fragments of the empire of Saladin, was still most pre- 
carious, and the invasion of the Tartars made matters still worse. 
A Crusade had been organized ten years after that of Frederic 
u. for the support of the Christian dominion in Syria under 
Thibaut, the celebrated Troubadour king of Navarre, and Count 
of Champagne, in co-operation with Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
brother of Henry 111. and nephew of Richard Cceur de Lion. 
The military results of the expedition were not very successful, 
and the treaty which was then concluded was fatal to the Chris- 
tian establishments in Palestine. The Franks still held posses- 
sion of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and the route to Jaffa, 
of Caesarea, Acre, Tyre, and other places on the coast, and their 
alliance was sought for equally by the Sultan of Egypt and bythe 
league of the Princes of Aleppo, Damascus, Emessa, and Hamath, 
with which the former was at war. The Grand-Masters of the 
military orders of the Temple and the Knights of St. John, 
and the barons of Palestine, concluded an alliance with the 
Princes of Syria, as best suited to their interests, in 1244. The 
Sultan of Egypt,alarmed atthis formidable coalition, called to his 
aid the Kharismian Turks, a nation who had been driven from 
Persia by the hordes of Djinghiz-Khan, and were now in a 
nomad state on the borders of Syria, waiting, like hungry beasts 
driven from their usual haunts by a deluge, for something to 
devour. The Sultan of Egypt proposed to this horde of barba- 
rians to unite together in a common effort to crush the Mussul- 
man and Christian sovereigns of Syria. 

The Kharismians seized at the offer with avidity; they set 
themselves at once in motion to effect a junction with the 
Sultan of Egypt, who advanced from Gaza. They invaded the 
kingdom of Jerusalem by the side of Tiberias—burning, destroy- 
ing, and massacring everything in their route, after the usual 
fashion. The majority of the Christian population of Jerusalem 
resolved to fly before the coming storm, and wait for better times ; 
but on their march to Jaffa they were decoyed back by a strata- 
gem, overtaken in a second flight, and seven thousand Christians 
were slain in the mountain passes between Jerusalem and Jaffa. 
Jerusalem itself was ravaged with fire and sword. The Kharis- 
mians burst into the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and murdered 
the Christians before the altars, and in the Holy Sepulchre 
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itself, ripping up and disembowelling men, women, and chil- 
dren. They destroyed the tombs as well as the altars, and the 
bones and bodies of Godfrey de Bouillon, with his companions 
and successors, were torn from their graves, and, together with 
all the relics of the saints, either burnt or cast out on the 
heaps of refuse at the gates of the city. Such was the manner 
of the final loss of Jerusalem to Christianity. And not long 
after, the Christians suffered another terrible disaster in the 
loss of the great battle of Gaza, which was fought in company 
with Malek Mansour, the Sultan of Damascus, against the 
Sultan of Egypt, and in which an entire army was annihilated. 
The Sultan of Egypt having got all the use he could out of his 
Kharismian allies, quarrelled with them about the division of 
the spoil, allowed them, in their turn, to be annihilated by 
Malek Mansour, who collected a fresh army and gave battle 
under the walls of Emessa ; and the Kharismians now disappear 
in history. 

Such was the state of Syria when Louis 1x. undertook his 
Crusade. His earnest and pious soul had long felt the most 
genuine desolation at the miserable condition of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, founded and maintained at the cost of such an 
extravagant expenditure of Christian blood, the object of all 
the most ardent devotion of the time, and he foresaw that 
its absolute extinction could only be averted by another great 
sacrifice on the part of Christendom. 

But he has been censured not only for undertaking the 
Crusade at all, but for having directed it towards, Egypt. 
Such, however, was not the opinion of Leibnitz, who addressed 
a most remarkable memoir to Louis xXIv. on the advantage 
which would ensue to France and to Europe from the conquest 
of Egypt, and proposed anew a sort of Egyptian Crusade in the 
seventeenth century; nor of Napoleon, who acted on the con- 
viction that the occupation of Egypt was the most effectual 
way to the establishment of a permanent Eastern dominion. 

The Sultan of Egypt at that time was Malek-Saleh-Negour-Ed- 
din, an Ayoubite prince, grandson of the celebrated Malek Adhel, 
the brother of Saladin, and son of the Sultan Malek Kamel, 
who defeated Jean de Brienne at Mansourah; and he was the 
most powerful Oriental potentate of his time. It was the 
Egyptian power which had conquered Jerusalem from the 
Franks ; and to strike at the heart of that was the surest way 
to effect the liberation of Palestine. 

The preparations for the Crusade were made by the King with 
great care and foresight. Louis did all in his power to leave his 
kingdom ina state of well-ordered security, and he was the 
less solicitous about the prejudice which might be caused by 
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his absence, on account of his confidence in the vigour of char- 
acter and political capacity of the Queen-mother. His chief 
anxiety was the pacification of Christendom, and he did his 
utmost, but in vain, to reconcile the Pope with Frederic I1., for 
open war was now being carried on between the two, and the 
Pope had even excommunicated and deposed the German 
Emperor, and preached a crusade against him contemporaneously 
with that forming under Saint Louis. 

The French King appointed Cyprus for the general rendezvous 
of the armament. He hired a Genoese fleet to convey him to 
Limisso, a southern port in the island, and he gave directions for 
collecting in its neighbourhood enormous stores of provision, of 
wine and corn and barley, purchased in all the most fertile 
countries of Europe, which were so faithfully executed by Thi- 
baud, Count of Bar, and Hubert de Beaujeu, Connétable de France, 
that when the Crusaders arrived off the coasts of Cyprus they 
found mountains of grain piled up on the sea-shore; and his 
foresight even went so far that he had prepared not only the 
necessary materials for the construction of siege-towers, cata- 
pults, and military engines of all kinds, but every sort of agri- 
cultural implement for the permanent occupation of Egypt. 

All the most illustrious nobles of France naturally took the 
cross likewise; he was accompanied by his wife Marguerite, 
and his brothers Robert Comte d’Artois, Alphonse Comte de 
Poitiers, Charles Comte d’Anjou and Provence, whose wives 
also shared the perils of the expedition “ d’outre-mer” with their 
husbands. His parting with his mother, who had protected his 
childhood, and with whom he had lived on terms of unalloyed 
affection, heightened by veneration for her piety, and by the 
admiration and gratitude which he owed her for the prudent ad- 
ministration of his affairs during his minority and afterwards, 
was necessarily an immense trial on both sides. Blanche felt 
a presentiment that she should see her son no more; she 
fainted twice at the final interview. “ Beau trés doux fils,” she 
said to him, “ beau tendre fils, jamais je ne vous verrai plus! 
Le cceur me le dit bien.” 

After passing the winter at Cyprus the French armament 
put to sea from Limisso, and arrived in sight of Damietta, 
which was announced by the pilot of the first vessel crying, 
“Que Diew nous aide, que Diew nous aide, nous voici devant 
Damiette!” and the King gave orders to make preparations for 
landing. 

The Egyptian troops were drawn up on the shore expecting 
them, under the command of Fakreddin. He was an able gene- 
ral of the Sultan, who himself was very ill, and on the point of 
death. 
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“ When the good King Louis,” says Joinville, “ saw that the 
ensergne Saint Denis (the Oriflamme) was on shore, he no longer 
waited for his boat to approach nearer the land, but he threw 
himself into the sea, and the water reached up to his shoulders ; 
then he went straight towards the ‘ paiens, ’ with his shield on 
his neck, helmet on head, and lance in hand.” As soon as the 
French knights leapt on shore they knelt and formed in a line, 
with the points of their triangular shields fixed in the sand, 
with the butt-ends of their lances on the ground, and the points 
turned towards the enemy. The Arab and Turk cavalry—the 
Mamelukes tried to break their line, with several charges, but 
failed, then became disheartened and retreated. 

The French army gained at the outset an unhoped easy advan- 
tage in the capture of Damietta, which had thirty years ago 
withstood for fifteen months such a terrible siege by the Crusa- 
ders under Jean de Brienne. The town was evacuated by the 
cowardice of its defenders, and the campaign opened under the 
most brilliant auspices. The Moslem troops were cowed and 
disorganized, and had Saint Louis been a great general, and 
known the value of time, he might have been in Cairo in three 
weeks ; but this first success was the only one of the campaign ; 
the chiefs of the army were afraid of advancing through the low 
flat regions at the mouth of the Nile, where the army of Jean 
de Brienne had been surprised by an inundation; the river 
itself they regarded with superstitious dread, believing it flowed 
from Paradise; and the King and his barons remained waiting for 
reinforcements at Damietta, watching with apprehension every 
rise in the level of the stream, and consuming their provisicns. 
They did not begin to move from Damietta till after the arrival 
of his brother Alphonse de Poitiers with the arriére garde of the 
Crusade. Queen Marguerite and the rest of the ladies were 
left at Damietta, while Louis with his army marched to Man- 
sourah. 

The French host were fatally slow in advancing, and took 
thirty-one days to reach Mansourah, at a distance of about sixty 
miles from Damietta. To relieve Louis, however, somewhat 
from the responsibility of the bad conduct of the expedition, it 
must be remembered that a feudal host was one of the most un- 
manageable kind of armies ever invented ; there was no subor- 
dination, no regular organization, no general system of discipline 
on the unwieldy mass ; the feudal chieftains held themselves, it 
they pleased, entirely independent of general orders, and even 
their chevaliers might, if displeased, threaten to abandon them at 
any moment. 

At Mansourah it was necessary to cross a branch of the Nile 
called the Thanis, and there the calamities of the Crusaders 
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commenced. They had provided no means of making a bridge, 
and they began, under the superintendence of the King, to con- 
struct a causeway for the purpose of passage. The Saracens on 
the other side of the river were drawn up, and used every device 
of missile-weapon and Greek fire to impede the construction of 
the chaussée. Moreover, they worked on their side so as to cut 
away the bank in precisely the same measure as the causeway 
advanced on the opposite side, and make the distance of water 
to cross over remain undiminished. The Franks consumed a 
month and a half over these operations,—the two armies face 
to face on the opposite banks. At last a Bedouin offered, for a 
reward of five hundred bezants d’or to guide the Franks to a 
ford. His offer was accepted; the King verified the fact that 
a ford, distant four miles from his camp, and lower down, was 
passable. Assisted by a council of war, Louis made the wisest 
possible regulations for passing the host safely over at daybreak 
on the 8th of February. His brother, the Comte d’Artois, soli- 
cited the honour of being allowed to cross the first. This was 
the favourite brother of the King, who, however, was well 
aware of his reckless and impetuous spirit, so he demanded a 
formal oath from the young man that he would observe all his 
instructions and not advance without orders. This the Count 
took, swearing by the Holy Gospels that he would obey the 
King’s word in everything, and, as a last precaution, Louis 
ordered that a body of the Knights-Templars should, on the 
other side, precede his brother’s own troop. 

The Comte d’Artois had no sooner received permission than 
he dashed into the ford, followed by his knights and men-at- 
arms, the Knights-Templars and Hospitallers, William Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, and his English followers, and all the 
avant garde. The ford was found to be more difficult than 
they expected ; they had to swim their horses, and the obscurity 
of the hour before daybreak increased their danger. The 
Saracen general, Fakreddin, was aware of the existence of the 
ford, and placed there a guard of three hundred horsemen. 
Nevertheless, the Comte d’Artois and the vanguard passed over 
with small loss, and the Saracen cavalry, taken by surprise on 
the opposite bank, fled without resistance. Flushed with the 
excitement of his successful manceuvre, and wild, we may sup- 
pose, with sudden excitement after being cooped up so long in 
camp in inaction, the hot-blooded young Count, instead of 
observing the oath he had sworn, wheeled sharp round to the 
left, mounted the right bank of the river, and led the vanguard 
on his own sudden impulse and authority in full charge against 
the Saracen camp, opposite to which they had so long remained 
in check on the side of the river. The attack in early dawn took 
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the Saracens entirely by surprise, and the Franks were com- 
plete masters of the camp, and cut to pieces the Saracens, with 
their general, who was aroused in astonishment from his slum- 
bers. So far, the disobedience of the young Prince had a happy 
result, and had he stopped there, and awaited the King, or as- 
sisted from his position, now in front of the Christian camp, the 
remainder of the army to pass over, the campaign might have 
had another issue. But maddened with his morning’s work, 
Robert was raging for something fresh to do; the demon spirit 
of war was working in his hot blood, and it was impossible to 
hold him; he insisted on pushing straight on for Mansourah. In 
vain did the Grand-Master of the Temple, Guillaume de Sonnac, 
try to check his wild courage, saying that he had already departed 
from the King’s orders, though, to soothe him, he said he had 
done one of the finest deeds of chivalry that ever was performed 
—“dans la terre doutre mer ;” he warned him that if he 
advanced further, the enemy, the main body of whom were at 
Mansourah, would recognise the smallness of his troop. Robert 
replied, his language—* sentait le poil de louwp”-—alluding 
thereby to the scandalous rumours that the Knights-Templars 
had too often underhand dealings with the wolves, the Saracens. 
In vain did William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, put in a 
word of remonstrance. Robert replied to him in insulting 
terms, in which he made use of a favourite medizval scoff 
against the English, that they were “men with tails ”— 
“hommes a& queue.” “Count Robert,” replied William Long- 
sword, “I can face death without fear, and we will both be 
presently where ye shall not dare to come near the tail of my 
horse.” In vain, moreover, did the knight despatched by the 
King for that purpose enjoin Robert to wait where he was. 
He replied he had already put the Saracens to flight and he 
would wait for nobody ; and, setting spurs to his horse, he gal- 
loped straight towards Mansourah, followed by the vanguard, all 
of whom were taunted into following the young madcap to the 
death. The troop, barely fifteen hundred in number, galloped 
into Mansourah. The Saracens were so terrified that they 
thought the whole Christian army was with them, and they 
fled on all sides from their path, and Count Robert rode with 
his troop right through the town to the far side, to the banks 
of the Nile. But their number had been counted by Bibars 
Bondocdar, the chief of the Baharite Mamelukes, a commander 
of great skill and courage, who became ultimately Sultan of the 
Mameluke soldiers in Egypt. He rallied together a body of 
his soldiers, and cut off the retreat of Robert and his followers. 
The whole French vanguard was shut up in the town, exposed 
to a population who took heart on becoming aware of the small 
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number of the assailants. The Crusaders were assailed on all 
sides with projectiles hurled from the housetops, with missiles 
of every kind. Crowds of fresh soldiers pressed upon them in 
the narrow streets, where they found it impossible to manceuvre 
their tired horses, and after a bootless struggle the whole van- 
guard was massacred nearly to a man. A crowd of the best 
nobles of France were cut to pieces. Two hundred and eighty 
Knights-Templars perished. William Longsword, with three 
hundred English knights, fell there likewise; the standard- 
bearer wrapping himself in the English banner as he fell by 
the side of the young French Prince, whose surcoat of blue 
velvet, strewn with golden flewrs-de-lis, made the Saracens think 
they had killed the King himself. 

This senseless temerity of the Comte d’Artois ruined all 
the plans of the King. He had crossed the ford with his 
cavalry alone, with the Duke of Burgundy and the infantry 
still on the other side, occupying the Frank camp, when, advanc- 
ing to the support of the vanguard, of whose danger he had 
been informed, he found himself attacked by the whole Saracen 
army, and a battle of a most tumultuous character ensued. 
After a day’s incessant fighting, after the King himself dis- 
played prodigies of valour, and after the Duke of Burgundy 
had succeeded, by using up all the materials and engines in 
the camp, in completing the causeway, and passing some of the 
infantry over, the Saracens were put to flight, the Franks 
remained masters of the field, and the King slept in the Saracen 
camp; but it was one of those victories which are as bad as a 
defeat. All agreed, however, that the coolness and intrepidity 
of the King saved the army ; and the instinct and rapidity of 
view of a commander never deserted him during the whole 
day. As soon as he found a general action was inevitable, he 
mounted on a slight eminence to take the survey of the field, 
and see what resources the ground offered. His intrepid mien 
and coolness struck all with admiration. ‘“Jamais,” writes 
Joinville of that day, “je ne vis si bel homme armé, il paraissait 
au dessus de ses gens depuis les épaules jusqu’en haut, un 
heaume doré sur sa téte, une épée d’Allemagne en sa main.” 
After the battle, the prior of the Hospitallers, wishing to know 
if the King was aware of the death of his brother, came and 
kissed his hand, still gauntleted, and asked him if he had news 
of the Comte d’Artois. The King replied “he had news; his 
brother was in Paradise.” The prior then, to turn the King’s 
thoughts in another direction, spoke of the battle he had won— 
“Et le roi repondait que Dieu fut adoré de ce qu'il lui donnait 
et lui tombaient les larmes des yeux fort grosses.” 8th Febru- 
ary 1250-——Louis now established himself @ cheval on the canal 
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of the Thanis, some of his infantry still remaining on the French 
camp on one side, under the Duke of Burgundy, while he him- 
self occupied what had lately been the Saracen camp on the 
other, with the rest of the infantry and his cavalry. He caused 
his chief officer of engineers, Josselin de Cornaut, to complete the 
bridge, and fortify it with a barbican, and to surround the 
camp with palisades made of the materials of the Saracen 
engines found in the camp. But the French army was virtually 
in a state of siege, subject to incessant attacks of the Saracen 
army, to whom the arrival of their young Sultan, Malek 
Moadam, from Mesopotamia, to take possession of the sove- 
reignty (since Negour Eddin was now dead), gave a fresh auda- 
city and spirit. Tremendous conflicts took place almost daily 
on all sides of the camp; but the chivalry of France were not 
accustomed to remain on the defensive, and were ill calculated 
to sustain patiently that kind of warfare ; and, moreover, they 
had lost the greater number of their horses in the terrible 
mélée of Mansourah, and were obliged to fight on foot, con- 
trary to their habits and education. The disaster of the 
Comte d’Artois affected all with gloomy presentiments of worse 
dangers to come; and their besieged position became before 
long intolerable. They were pent up in camp beneath the 
burning sun of Egypt, by the side of a canal whose water 
became in a short time a dead mass of putrefaction from the 
quantity of dead bodies, the slain of Mansourah, which the 
Saracens threw into it, and which accumulated in floating 
putrescence against the causeway and the bridge, until they 
stretched right across the river for the length of a stone’s-throw. 
Louis set a hundred of his camp-followers to free the river of 
this horrible mass of corruption—to bury the Christian bodies, 
and set the Saracen corpses floating down the stream ; but 
before the wish could be accomplished, scurvy and pestilence 
and frightful disease raged through the host. To make the 
sanitary condition of the army still more deplorable, Lent came 
on. The whole army observed the rules of fasting as strictly 
as if they were not in campaign, and took to eating freely of 
the fish of the Nile, which they called barbotes, which were 
attracted to the foul water in inexhaustible quantities, and 
voraciously fed on the putrid flesh of the floating corpses. The 
privation from proper nourishment, their foul diet, the pesti- 
lential air heated by a burning sun, added dysentery and fever 
to the former maladies ; and the whole camp became a hospital 
of sick and dying men. Those who remained unaffected by 
disease were not sufficient in number to inter the dead and 
attend to the sick. Hardly a tent but showed signs that a 
corpse was within, and preparations for burial. From twenty 
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to thirty funeral processions were to be seen at once leading 
the corpses to the camp-chapels, or taking them to the place 
reserved for burial ; and soon the lack of knights and men-at- 
arms was so great, that scullions, varlets, and camp-followers 
had to take the weapons of their masters, and supply their 
place in the field and on guard. The King bore up so well 
against this accumulation of evils, though attacked with dysen- 
tery himself,—his cheerfulness and suavity were so great,—that 
sick men about to expire asked, as a last hope and resource, to 
be able to see the countenance of the King. The Saracens 
were perfectly aware of the state of things inside the French 
camp, and desisted from their attacks, trusting to plague and 
pestilence to accomplish the destruction of their enemies ; 
while they contrived to enlist another minister of destruction 
in their service—Famine; for they managed now to transfer 
a fleet of ships, by means of levers, from one branch of the 
Nile to that in which the Frank fleet, up to the present time, 
had accompanied the Frank army, and kept open commu- 
nication with Damietta. They attacked the Christian fleet 
as it was carrying large supplies of provisions to the camp, 
and captured eighty galleys; and after this the Franks were 
almost completely invested by land and water. By the 27th 
of March, six weeks after the battle of Mansourah, famine in all 
its horror was felt in the army. The most unclean things were 
used as food; and those who could afford it had to pay for food 
nearly its weight in gold. Joinville says that an ox would sell 
for 80 livres, which in present value of English money would 
amount to about £280. Beneath this intolerable series of 
calamities, the Frank army dwindled away to six thousand 
men, the sole relics of the thirty thousand who had left 
Damietta. 

At length it seemed that the only chance of saving the 
remnant was by retreat. Malek Moadam, convinced that 
he had his enemies wholly in his power, refused all offers of 
treaty, and Louis evacuated his camp on the 5th of April, at 
night,-—leaving his tents still standing to deceive the enemy ; 
but the Saracens got wind of his intentions, and by a miserable 
fatality, Josselin de Cornaut, his brothers, and others, who were 
the engineers of the army, omitted to carry outthe King’s instruc 
tions, and destroy the bridge of boats uniting the two banks of 
the canal, so that road was left open to their enemies. The 
rearguard of the retreating Turks were harassed during the 
first night of their retreat by frequent assaults. The King 
himself was one of the last to leave; he might have escaped 
by the river, if he had so chosen, and he was besought to 
do so; but he determined to partake of the fate of his army, 
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and although in a state of pitiable debility, he continued 
to command the retreat up to the time of his being made 
prisoner. When day appeared there was a general attack 
of the Saracens in pursuit, on the rearguard, and the King 
was several times in danger, and was only preserved by the 
great bravery of two of his chevaliers, Geoffrey de Sargines 
and Gaucher de Chatillon. “ Sargines,’ said the King after- 
wards to Joinville, “ me défendait des Sarrasins tout ainsi que 
le bon serviteur défend des mouches le hanap (cup) de son 
seigneur.” This little troop of the rearguard, with the King 
in their midst, fighting at every step, reached at last Minie- 
Abou-Abdallah, an Arab village seated on a small eminence, 
The King could no longer sit on horseback, and it was deter- 
mined to make a short stand here, to give him time to recover, 
The King was carried, in a miserable state, into a house in the 
main street, while the wife of a citizen of Paris took his 
head upon her knees. Gaucher de Chatillon undertook the 
charge of defending one end of the street alone, against the 
pursuing Saracens, for his own knights were fighting else- 
where. The Saracens shot arrows at him so thickly after 
each furious charge, that, as Joinville says, he had to pick out 
the arrows from time to time, “7 se défléchait,’ after which he 
would raise himself up in his stirrups, extending his arms and 
sword, shouting for his men, “d@ Chatillon, Chevaliers! ow sont 
mes prudhommes.” He was killed at last, but the Saracens 
preserved his sword as that of the bravest of the Christian 
chevaliers. 

Such acts of desperate valour failed, however, to prevent the 
King from being obliged to surrender at discretion at the 
village of Minie-Abou-Abdallah. The eunuch Gemal-eddin 
took possession of his person,—his brothers, the Counts of 
Anjou and Poitiers, and the whole of the rest of the Crusaders, 
including the sick and the wounded, who had been embarked 
in boats on the river, were also taken prisoners, and the 
whole of them were conveyed back to Mansourah, where the 
King was lodged in the house of a scribe, Fakr-Eddin-Ben- 
Lokman, loaded with chains, and placed under the surveillance 
of the eunuch Sahib. The saintly courage and patience of the 
French King passed during his captivity through terrible 
trials, but it arose superior to them all. He was still so weak 
that the only servitor, Isambert, whom he had with him, was 
obliged to serve him like a child; yet his Moslem conquerors 
loaded him at first with chains. Isambert afterwards deposed, 
however, that no indignities extorted from him the slightest 
symptoms of vexation or impatience, and the Sultan, on reflec- 
tion, concluding that he had everything to gain in the way of 
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ransom, and nothing to lose by the preservation of his captive, 
changed his system, released him of his chains, gave him 
clothes, and allowed him the company of his confessor. 

The captivity of Louis lasted a month, but it was a month 
every hour of which was full of pathetic and tragic incident. 
The Sultan, Malek Moadam, was naturally anxious to make 
the most out of the glorious spoil which the fortune of war 
had given into his power, and proceeded at first to treat his 
illustrious captive with all the arrogance of an Eastern despot. 
But he was little aware of the strength of soul which animated 
the weak body of his illustrious captive. His first demand 
was for all the expenses to which the Crusade had put him ; 
the surrender of Damietta and of all the Christian fortresses 
in Palestine, in return for the ransom of the French King and 
his army. These were peremptorily rejected. The Sultan was 
furious at an opposition which seemed unintelligible; he com- 
menced, however, with fresh negotiations, for his own circum- 
stances made him eager to get the Franks out of the country. 
Meeting again with opposition, he threatened to lay Louis in 
the barnicles, a horrible kind of torture, something like the 
boot applied to the whole body. Louis replied to the Sultan’s 
envoys who announced the menace, “ Qu’il était leur prisonnier, 
quils pourraient faire de lui 4 leur volonté.” The emirs were 
confounded at his serenity, and replied, “ You are our prisoner 
and our slave, and yet you behave exactly as if you had us in 
irons.” 

The Sultan at length offered terms which Louis accepted. 
They were these :-—The surrender of Damietta was to be made, 
and a million of golden bezants to be given for the ransom of 
Louis and the remainder of his army, and for the ransom also 
of all the Christian slaves then in Egypt, amounting to about 
thirty thousand. Without this latter concession the French 
King would enter into no arrangement. It would be some 
consolation to his reverses to know he had not left a Christian 
in bondage in Egypt. 

When the Sultan made the offer of these terms Louis said, “ Je 
payerai volontiers les cing cent mille livres pour la délivrance 
de mes gens, et je donnerai Damiette pour la délivrance de mon 
corps: car je ne suis pas tel que je me doive racheter a prix 
(argent.” Malek Moadam was so struck with admiration at 
this reply that his Oriental pride would not allow him to remain 
without some response and generosity. He exclaimed, “ Par ma 
foi, large est le Franc, quand il ne marchande pas sur une si 
grande somme de deniers: or, allez lui dire que je lui donne 
cent mille livres pour payer la rangon.” The ransom thus paid 
in money was four hundred thousand livres, five hundred 
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thousand livres being equal to one million of golden bezants, 
which is about two millions of English pounds sterling. 

But Malek Moadam had teen vehemently anxious on his 
side to complete some arrangement with Louis, and get the 
French out of the country, for special reasons of his own. He 
was meditating a coup d’état, and was eager to get possession 
of Damietta, and be free of all foreign trouble, to effect his pur- 
pose. He was however only hastening his own destruction. 
This young man, elated with his recent accession, of luxurious 
habits, fresh from Mesopotamia with a band of young Syrian 
favourites, chafed under the pressure which the Mamelukes 
and the ministers of his father put upon him, and he was madly 
impatient to suppress the turbulent soldiery and dispose of 
dignitaries who beset the throne, and while the French diffi- 
culty was still to be dealt with this was impossible. The Mame- 
lukes, on their side, with Bibars Bondocdar at their head, were 
perfectly aware of his intentions, and, kept informed of all 
his transactions with the French King, only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to assassinate him. Such an oppor- 
tunity occurred while Malek Moadam was on his road to 
Damietta with his royal captive, to fulfil the terms of the 
treaty. Bibars Bondocdar and his ferocious associates mur- 
dered the Sultan and took possession of supreme power, 
and thus founded the Mameluke dynasty of Egypt, whose 
tombs on the margin of the desert near Cairo form such a 
graceful series of objects when viewed from the Citadel. Thus 
the Crusade of Saint Louis was intimately connected with the 
extinction of the Saladin dynasty in Egypt, and the French 
King had full experience of the tragic vicissitudes of Oriental 
power, for not less than three Sultans and one Sultana, during 
his stay in Egypt, held supreme power in the capital. 

The blood-stained assassins of the Sultan did not fail imme- 
diately to exercise their power on their captive, but he showed 
so sublime an aspect before their ferocious menaces that it was 
said they deliberated among themselves whether they should 
not offer him the sovereignty ; at all events such a scheme was 
talked of. “Ilme demanda,” says Joinville, speaking of subse- 
quent years, “si je croyais quwil efit pris le royaume de Baby- 
lone (Cairo) s’ils le lui eussent présenté, et je lui dis qu'il aurait 
fait une grande folie, vu quwils avaient tué leur seigneur. Et 
il me dit que vraiment il n’efit pas refusé.” This reply reveals 
the innermost soul of Saint Louis more than anything else on 
record, except his dying speech at Carthage. He would have 
led a life of exile, and sacrificed his crown and all the world 
holds dear; he would have trusted himself to the mercies of 
these ferocious assassins, in the hope of Christianizing Egypt. 
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According to Oriental notions, the death of the Sultan made 
void all previous negotiations ; but after some difficulties the 
same stipulations for a treaty for peace were agreed to on both 
sides, and the emirs, who now held the government, still pro- 
ceeded to Damietta with their captive. 

Scenes however of great violence took place in the arrange- 
ment. It was stipulated that the parties to the treaty should 
take reciprocal oaths, and the emirs wanted the French King 
to swear, that if he violated his oath he would be “as shameful 
as the Christian who denied Christ and spat upon the cross.” 
“ Jamais,” said Louis, “ pareilles choses ne sortiront de ma 
bouche.” The emirs suspected bad faith in this objection, 
and were furious. They threatened to make the head of the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, who was present, fly off upon his knees, 
to put the King to torture, with all his barons ; but Louis never 
blenched, and they allowed him to take his oath as he pleased. 
“(est le plus fier Chrétien,” they said, “qu’on eut jamais vu 
en Orient.” 

sut the trials and suspense of captivity reached a climax at 
the very last moment. How was it possible to guard against the 
bad faith of these Mameluke assassins? They might get Da- 
mietta, get the ransoms, and yet retain all the prisoners. To 
prevent this, the King stipulated, firstly, that immediately after 
the surrender of Damietta all the prisoners should be set at 
liberty, with the exception of his brother the Comte de Poitiers ; 
secondly, that 200,000 livres of the ransom should then be paid, 
and the Comte de Poitiers set at liberty ; thirdly, that the re- 
maining 200,000 livres should be paid after his departure, on 
condition that the sick of Damietta, and the Christian stores and 
property there, should be faithfully respected, and that all 
Christian slaves in Egypt be given up. 

The King was lodged in a tent at the gate of Damietta, and 
Damietta was surrendered early in the morning, when the emirs 
immediately began to discuss whether all the prisoners should 
not be put to death. The debate lasted the whole day, and 
the only circumstance which saved the French prisoners was 
the foresight of the King in having the money removed to a 
ship in the harbour. 

In the early morning the Moslem standards were seen float- 
ing from the towers of the city, and hour after hour of the day 
adv anced and not a captive was released. The Queen, indeed, 
and her suite were embarked. But the King was waiting alone 
in his tent at the gate, and the captives were watching from the 
galleys, till the broad sun of Egypt was sinking down into the 
waters of the Nile, without having been supplied with food the 
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whole day, and the anxiety of all was of course unspeakable. 
Indeed, at one time the galleys began to remount the river to 
Cairo. The death of the King and of all had been resolved upon 
by the emirs in council. 

The chief advocate for the violation of the convention was 
Heman-Eddin, one of the most influential of the emirs, who had 
been so struck with the mien and resolution of the King, with 
the proof of his invincible devotion to the Christian faith, that 
it seemed to him madness and folly to release so redoubtable an 
enemy of the Mohammedan religion, and he endeavoured to con- 
vince his colleagues of the expediency of putting to death the 
French King, and the flower of the chivalry of France, now in 
their power, and abandoning the ransom. A long and violent 
discussion occupied nearly the whole day, and if the 200,000 
livres had not been in the ship riding at anchor in sight, Saint 
Louis would then have ended his career. But at last the 
cupidity of the majority, and especially of Egg-Eddin-Aylek, who 
had been chosen regent, and would have the largest share of 
the ransom, prevailed, and it was determined to fulfil the con- 
vention. 

The respect of the Saracen multitudes for the King, however, 
was displayed on his departure. 20,000 armed with their scimi- 
tars formed an escort of honour to the sea-side when he em- 
barked on board a Genoese galley. But there was yet again a 
terrible moment of suspense, for the King, faithful to his pro- 
mise, and contrary to the advice of his barons, paid the whole 
of the ransom-money before his brother the Comte de Poitiers 
was released. So jealous was he of his good faith, that when 
he was told the last 10,000 livres were delivered, and Monsei- 
gneur Philippe added in a jocular way, “I think we have cheated 
them of a scaleful!” he turned on him a very severe and 
angry face, and only relented when he was told that the whole 
sum was really and fairly delivered to the emirs. Then his gal- 
ley left and transferred him to the larger ship which was to 
take him ; but both on the way to the vessel and on board he 
watched anxiously for some sign of his brother. All shared 
the King’s anxiety, till a small boat was seen in the dark leav- 
ing the shore, and as it came nearer the form of the Comte de 
Poitiers was distinguishable. “Allume, allume,” cried the King 
to the sailors, giving the word for lighting the signal for depar- 
ture, on board his vessel. The little fleet, bearing the mournful 
remnant of the mighty armament which a year ago had so 
proudly approached Damietta, spread its sails for the coast of 
Palestine. 

The first intention of the King had been to return to France, 
but the violation of the terms of the treaty by the Egyptians 
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at Damietta, who had burnt the stores and murdered the sick, 
and burnt their corpses, piled up with the salt pork of the French 
provisions, determined him to go to Acre, to watch over the exe- 
cution of the unfulfilled part of the convention, one of whose 
provisions was that no military operations should take place 
in Palestine for ten years. 

The passage from Damietta to Acre occupied six days, and 
first Louis arrived there on the 14th of May 1250. After the first 
feelings of relief at finding himself again at liberty, his reflec- 
tions were inexpressibly mournful. Exactly one short year 
had elapsed since, with a splendid army of sixty thousand men, 
in magnificent array, he had set sail from Cyprus. And as he 
sat on the poop of his vessel, and saw his knights around him 
in a half-clothed condition, and his foremost barons in squalid 
and tattered raiment, and thought of the thousands of true 
hearts now mixed with the soil of Egypt, it was impossible not 
to feel the anguish of the contrast. Above all, he mourned for 
the loss of his affectionate and impetuous brother Robert, the 
chief cause of his disaster, and contrasted his warm and 
impetuous nature with that of the cold-blooded and schem- 
ing Charles d’Anjou, the disciple of Simon de Montfort, for 
whose ambition France was to pay the bloody penalty of the 
Sicilian Vespers, and who sailed now in the same ship with his 
brother, leaving him to his solitary reflections, and playing at 
games of chance with Nemours. This passion for play at such 
a time seemed so indecent to the King, that at last, as Anjou 
one day was playing at “ tables,’ backgammon, with his fellow- 
passengers, he seized the board and the dice and threw them in- 
to the sea, and this—the only instance of impatience on record 
of him—bespeaks the inward conflict of his emotion. It was, 
however, during this voyage, that he contracted his friendship 
for the Sire de Joinville, who sat at his feet discussing the 
events of the Crusade, clothed in one wretched garment, the 
only one now remaining out of all his equipment. 

Saint Louis remained yet four years in Palestine, in spite of 
urgent entreaties to return to France. He considered it was 
not for his honour to leave Palestine in a worse state than he 
found it, and he had also especially at heart the release of the 
thirty thousand prisoners of Egypt. Month by month whole 
shiploads of released captives landed on the quays of Acre, who 
blessed the French King for their liberty ; and he set actively 
to work to restore the fortifications of the Christian towns on 
the sea-coast, often assisting with his own hands in the opera- 
tions. He showed considerable diplomatic ability in dealing 
with the great Mussulman Powers; and the emirs of Egypt 
having violated their engagements, he made a treaty with the 
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Sultan of Damascus, by which he might, if he had been sup- 
ported by any fresh levies of European troops, have been put 
in possession of Jerusalem; but he lacked entirely support, 
either from the Pope, still pursuing his plans of agerandize- 
ment at the expense of the race of Hohenstauffen, or from the 
other Powers of Europe. He was enabled to make a pilgrimage 
to Nazareth, and might also have made one to Jerusalem, but 
he was dissuaded from doing so, on the ground that it would 
be a bad precedent for one of the chief kings of Europe to visit 
it in the hands of the Infidels. The death of his mother, 
Blanche of Castille,—called by a chronicler /a dame des dames 
de ce monde,—in 1252, affected him necessarily very deeply, and 
two years later, since he was urgently pressed again to return on 
account of the state of affairs in France, he appointed the 
valiant Geoffrey de Sargines as his lieutenant in Syria, and set 
sail from Acre on 25th April 1254, which happened to be his 
thirty-ninth birthday. His voyage was protracted by contrary 
winds to the length of eleven weeks. In the first week he gave 
an example of a fine act of humanity, in refusing to leave his 
vessel, which was in danger of sinking, rather than endanger 
the lives of the rest of the passengers. He landed at Hyéres 
on the 8th of July, but did not reach Vincennes till the 5th of 
September; such was the rate of medieval travel. After ren- 
dering thanks at the shrine of St. Denis, the patron saint of 
the kingdom, on the following day, he entered Paris with his 
Queen, and the three children born during the Crusade, on the 
9th. Wherever he had to pass he vas received with signs of 
devotion and attachment; but the signs of fatigue and suffer- 
ing were too visible on his countenance for the manifestations 
of joy to be exuberant, and one circumstance especially 
people saw with grave apprehension,—the cross still attached 
to his shoulder, denoting his intention of undertaking another 
Crusade. 

The interest of the second Crusade of Saint Louis is inferior 
to that of the first, and the vivid narrative of an eye-witness 
such as Joinville is wanting to us, for Joinville refused to follow 
his master on another Crusade. His experience of the last was 
quite sufficient for him, and on this occasion he took a sager 
view of his duties to his people. He found, he says, his people 
had suffered by his absence during the former expedition, and 
concluded that he should provoke the anger of God,—* qui 
donna son corps pour sauver son peuple,” if he imperilled his life 
anew, “au mal et au dommage de sa gent.” 

The same motives, however, actuated Saint Louis in the 
second as in the first Crusade. The footing of the Christians in 
the East was more precarious, and their condition more intoler 
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able than ever ; and it was evident that unless a mighty effort 
were made, the last Christian colonies on the coast must be 
abandoned, and Palestine abandoned for ever to the followers 
of Islam. 

In the fifteen years which intervened between the two Cru- 
sades, while Saint Louis was governing his kingdom in peace, and 
giving it such a degree of order, prosperity, and tranquillity as 
it had never known before, a series of horrors, invasions, and 
massacres had again desolated unhappy Palestine. The Tartars 
had again swept westwards under their Khan Hologou, and de- 
stroyed utterly the remains of the Saladin dynasty at Damascus 
and Aleppo, and overrun all Syria. But such Mongol hordes 
were never more than mere emissaries of destruction. After 
ravaging the earth, these Tartars disappear from history, as the 
Kharismians had disappeared; and the chief result of their 
invasion was to increase the power of Bibars Bondocdar, now 
Sultan, by the removal of every Mussulman rival. 

After a series of assassinations and revolutions, Bibars 
Bondocdar, the Mameluke chief, who had murdered Malek 
Moadam during the captivity of Louis, became the supreme lord 
of the East. The methods by which Bibars Bondocdar became 
minister of supreme power in Egypt necessarily bespeak his 
character. He was the most active, able, perfidious, and fero- 
cious enemy with whom the Christians had yet had to contend. 
In 1265 he surprised Czesarea, and took it in six days. Fortress 
after fortress of the Franks fell into his power. The valiant 
lieutenant of Louis, Geoffrey de Sargines, sent him back three 
separate times from the walls of Acre; but Saphet, the chief 
fortress of the Templars, fell into his hands. He ravaged the 
environs of Tripoli and Tyre; he laid waste the Christian 
kingdom of Armenia; he took Jaffa; and finally, carried by 
storm, in three days, the great city of Antioch—the proudest 
conquest of the first Crusaders, which had ever since remained 
a Christian principality ; the city was delivered to the flames ; 
seventeen thousand of its defenders were slain by the sword, 
one hundred thousand prisoners reduced into slavery, and the 
mighty capital, formerly styled the Queen of the East, was 
turned into a wilderness and a solitude. 

The news of this terrible calamity convulsed all Europe ; and 
it was not possible but that Saint Louis, who was the veritable 
incarnation of all the best aspirations of chivalry and medizval 
Faith, should feel his inmost soul stirred at the intelligence, 
and resolve once more to court the crown of martyrdom rather 
than resign tamely the last relics of the sacred possessions of 
Christendom to the murderous grasp of the Mameluke chief of 
Egypt. 
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The armament, which was intended still to proceed ulti- 
mately to Palestine, was allowed by Louis to be diverted to 
Tunis, by representations from two widely different and even 
hostile sources, in both of which he was deceived. Charles of 
Anjou was now monarch of Sicily, to the crown of which Tunis 
had been tributary ; and he was endeavouring to restore his 
supremacy. The Sultan of Tunis, Mohammed Mostanser, on 
the other hand, to prevent the possible intervention of the 
powerful brother of Charles, and to gain his favour, had sent 
ambassadors to his court, and declared, among other things, 
that so far from being hostile to Christianity, there was nothing 
he wished so much as to embrace the religion, were he not pre- 
vented by fear of his powerful neighbour in Egypt. This 
clumsy device of the Tunisian Sultan had just the contrary 
effect to what he intended, for it determined Louis to follow 
the persuasions of his brother of Anjou, and to go to Tunis. 
The notion of converting the Tunisian sovereign and his people 
to Christianity, and re-establishing the Christian Church trium- 
phantly on the shores of Carthage, where it had such a glorious 
existence in the days of St. Augustine and St. Cyprian, was likely, 
above all, to inflame his pious imagination. “Ah!” he exclaimed, 
“si je pouvais étre le parrain d’un tel filleul.” The simplicity 
and ardour of the faith of Saint Louis were especially remark- 
able in its indestructible ready belief in the possibility of ex- 
tending the pale of Christianity, not by the sword alone, but by 
conversion. He believed in the expansive vitality of his religion 
as firmly as a saint of the first ages of Christianity. While in 
Palestine, he sent a mission to convert the Tartars; he made 
many attempts at conversion among the Moslem when in Pales- 
tine, and was in some cases successful. He regarded his con- 
verts with especial affection-—brought them to France with him, 
and provided for their maintenance both during his lifetime 
and by will. If he made the speech which Joinville reports, 
and which Gibbon chuckles over in a note, that the only method 
of argument with an Infidel was mettre [’épée dedans le ventre 
aussi loin qu'elle pouvait entrer, he never acted upon it ; and in 
his last moments he was heard continually murmuring to him- 
self, “Pour Dieu! étudions comment la foi Catholique peut 
étre préchée et plantée & Tunis. Oh! quel est homme propre 
a cette ceuvre.” 

Thus the last glorious, if impracticable, desire of Saint Louis, 
was the preaching of the Gospel on the shores of Africa. 

However, he became well aware of the insincerity of the 
Sultan of Tunis before he reached the coast of Africa; but the 
persuasions of the Comte d’Anjou, and of other Crusaders, who 
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believed the city was extravagantly rich, and would afford 
enormous spoil at an easy cost, prevailed in his council. 

He disembarked his army at Tunis in the middle of one of 
the hottest months in the year, July 1270, when the fierce sun 
leapt back from the burning sands and torrid soil in intolerable 
radiance, and made the air a quivering burning flame. 

The enfeebled constitution of Saint Louis sank in a month 
under the same trials and maladies which had overwhelmed him 
in his first Egyptian campaign,—two of his sons having preceded 
him to the grave. As for the expedition, it met with the same 
easy successes on their landing as the previous Crusade, with the 
same faults, the same delays, and the same maladies to impede 
its progress during the short time it remained on the soil of 
Africa, from which the Crusaders ultimately retreated, after 
making an advantageous treaty of peace with the Sultan. The 
chief error of the conduct of the expedition was in waiting for 
the Comte d’Anjou, who had made conditions that active opera- 
tions should not commence till his arrival, and he arrived only 
in time to find the body of his brother, from whose lips the last 
sigh of parting breath had just ascended in prayer, stretched, 
as he desired to die, on a bed of ashes, with his arms crossed 
upon his breast. 

When Louis knew that the fever which consumed him 
was fatal, he called for Philip, the only survivor of the three 
bright sons who had accompanied him, and he took from his 
prayer-book—Son livre @ Heures,—the paper of instructions he 
had written for his guidance, and prayed him to observe them as 
his last will and testament. These instructions, known as the 
Enseignements of Saint Louis, contain the wisest and most pious 
counsel ever dictated by monarch to his successor. No saint 
ever died more saintlily. In the last stage of weakness he 
found strength to arise and kneel as he took the sacrament. 
Among the last ejaculations he cried frequently, “ sto, Domine, 
plebis twee sanctificator et custos.” In the even before his death 
he was heard to cry aloud, “Quis nobis in Jerusalem !” and 
again, “ Introibo in domum tuam, adorabo ad templum sanctum 
tuum!” Then he prayed for the people of his expedition, and 
his last words were, “ Pére, je commets mon esprit en ta garde.” 
—-August 25, 1270. 

A sound of clarions and trumpets was heard at the same 
moment. It announced the arrival of his brother, the King of 
Sicily, in the port of Carthage. He came immediately to the 
King’s tent. His iron nature broke down at the sight. He fell 
at the King’s feet and passionately kissed them, and could only 
say, with heaving breast and agonizing sobs, “ Monseigneur! 
Mon frére !” 
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If human existence is not merely earthly and animal, no one 
can say that the life of Saint Louis was a failure, or that he 
was not happy, even to his death. His saintly virtues hallowed 
the kingly institution in France as it was emerging from the 
rude chaos of feudalism; royalty became a religion, and the 
mystic aureole which he wore in the popular imagination de- 
scended to crown the heads of each of his descendants ; an 
aureole of which it took the turpitude of a Louis xv. to dim 
the brightness, and which was extinguished only in the blood- 
torrents of the guillotine. The royalty of France perished with 
the exhortation—‘* Fils de Saint Louis, montez au ciel.” He was 
one of the chiefest of the sons of light, and would make no pact 
with darkness. He showed that it was possible for a sovereign 
and a politician, of no surpassing genius, to act, privately and 
publicly, according to the dictates of the loftiest code of prin- 
ciples conceivable by human intelligence, without the aid of 
statecraft or duplicity, and such is no small triumph for human- 
ity. Base that nature must indeed be who can pass by him 
in history and not do him reverence. The facts of his life speak 
for themselves, and require no eulogy; for praise which would 
be hyperbolical in other cases, would here fall short of the 
truth. It may be objected, however, that the severity of his 
laws for some offences, and especially for blasphemy, forms a 
blemish upon his character and his reign. But he expressed 
himself his willingness to be subject to the legal punishment, 
provided he could banish blasphemy from his kingdom. And 
it must be remembered he himself lived a life of such self- 
denial as would be intolerable to ordinary men. As for his 
general kindness to his subjects, one example is sufficient: 
during a season of scarcity in Normandy, the royal waggons, 
which usually came up /vom Normandy loaded with tax-money, 
in that year went down to Normandy loaded with money given 
out of the Royal treasury for distribution. He was respected 
by all neighbouring nations as the great peacemaker in the 
quarrel between Henry 1. and his barons. They submitted 
the matters in dispute between them to him as arbitrator ; and 
all Europe re-echoed the words uttered by the Pope in the 
Bull of Canonization : “ House of France, rejoice to have given 
to the world so great a Prince! People of France, rejoice at 
having possessed so good a King !” 
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Art. IV.—1. The Law of Creeds in Scotland: A Treatise on the 
Legal Relations of Churches in Scotland, Established and 
Not Established, to their Doctrinal Confessions. By ALEX. 
TAYLOR InNES, M.A. Blackwcod and Sons. 

2. An Address on the Connection of Church and State. Delivered 
at Sion College on February 15, 1868. By Artuur PEN- 
RHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Macmillan 
and Co. 


DEAN STANLEY’S eloquent address and Mr. Innes’s learned 
volume may fairly be noticed together, because they deal with 
the same general subject, the relation of Christian Churches to 
the Civil Power, and because the subject as a whole is one that 
is daily assuming a higher importance, and will probably in some 
of its aspects occupy at intervals the attention of the country 
and the Legislature for some time to come. It is true the two 
writers deal respectively with very different branches of this 
wide subject, the aim of each being widely different from the 
other. But they have points of connexion, and Dean Stanley 
has emphasized these points by quoting largely from Mr. Innes’s 
pages, and speaking in the highest terms of his volume. After 
his longest extract from the Law of Creeds, extending over some 
pages, Dean Stanley says—“I cannot quote this work without 
expressing very strong admiration of its learning, ability, and 
(with a very few exceptions) impartial statement of the whole 
question discussed in this address.” Dean Stanley’s references, 
quotations, and eulogy have indeed had the effect of making 
Mr. Innes’s work better known in England than it had pre- 
viously been. In Scotland, as was natural, the volume has ex- 
cited a good deal of attention and discussion, especially in 
relation to the legal principles it brings out directly affecting 
the future of the Established and Non-Established Churches of 
the country. Its special merits have also been recognised on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the volume having been referred 
to as an authority in a recent ecclesiastical case before the 
American Courts. But in England it had hardly attracted the 
notice that might perhaps have been expected, considering the 
completeness of Mr. Innes’s legal and historical review, and its 
direct bearing on questions of urgent public interest. This is 
due in part probably to the limitation of the title, suggesting 
that the law of creeds was exhibited only so far as it had been 
elaborated in the Scottish Courts. The volume, it is true, deals 
primarily with Scottish cases, but the author’s plan is so com- 
prehensive that it includes in the notes and appendices a briefer 
review of the English cases in which questions affecting religious 
creeds have been legally discussed and judicially settled. Dean 
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Stanley’s address sufficiently indicates this, and will thus help 
to secure due attention to the important facts and arguments of 
Mr. Innes’s volume, in the period of prolonged ecclesiastical 
excitement and discussion on which the country is entering, 
Seven years ago, when the attention of Parliament and the 

country was wholly occupied with Mr. Gladstone’s great Budgets, 
more than one far-seeing observer of public events ventured to 
predict that at no distant interval religious questions would 
come to the front, and that after marked periods of social, 
economic, financial, and parliamentary reform, we should enter 
on a period of ecclesiastical discussion, excitement, and legisla- 
tive change. This prediction has been verified with unexpected 
rapidity—the discussions on the Irish Church during the present 
session having dwarfed to comparatively insignificant propor- 
tions the unfinished work of parliamentary reform. But the 
approach to this vital question was heralded in past sessions 
by successful motions in favour of abolishing or relaxing ecclesi- 
astical imposts, oaths, and tests. The same general current of 
opinion is reflected in the numerous ecclesiastical congresses, 
synods, and assemblies that have been organized within a recent 
period, as well as in schemes of union and disunion within and 
without the National Establishments—proposals for intercom- 
munion between Non-Established Churches in Scotland, and 
sectional societies formed within the English Establishment, 
tending to break up the Anglican communion into cliques, the 
most aggressive of which, in the irony of fate, calls itself 
Catholic. While it is difficult to define exactly the course 
which future discussion and consequent action may take, all 
effective movement in the matter must touch one of the three 
central relations of Churches—to the State, to their Creeds, or to 
each other. There is no doubt a close connexion between these 
various aspects of ecclesiastical life and organization, especially 
between the two first. In one sense all Churches are connected 
with the State, or rather with the civil power, as the voluntary 
governments of Non-Established Churches produce temporal 
effects, and the Courts in disputed cases inquire into the 
civil results of ecclesiastical action, and decide authoritatively 
on the questions at issue. This necessary relation of free 
religious societies to the civil power, which is brought vividly 
out in Mr. Innes’s volume, seems to have misled Dean Stanley 
as to their true relation to the State, and, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to have somewhat confused his argument on the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of a State connexion. 
But the amenability of all Churches to the law of the land, 
and the adoption of one by the civil power, as the religion 
of the State, are things totally distinct, which ought to be 
kept apart, and which only rhetorical haste or oversight 
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could confound. It is this latter relation alone, the adop- 
tion of a particular Church by the civil power, that consti- 
tutes the connexion of Church and State in the ordinary and 
technical sense of the phrase, and it is this alone which is the 
immediate subject of the Dean’s address. He undertakes to 
defend the connexion of Church and State in its present form, 
and with its existing incidents, and he does so with characteristic 
eloquence and ability. The address must indeed, we should 
imagine, have produced a very favourable impression on its 
original delivery, as it exhibits in the happiest combination all 
the writer’s well-known graces of style, affluence of historical 
illustration, liberality of view, elevation of feeling, and enlight- 
ened zeal on behalf of religion and learning. The argument is, 
moreover, of great interest, and in some parts striking from its 
freshness and novelty. Dean Stanley puts in a clear and effective 
light many of the undeniable advantages belonging to a religious 
Establishment, such as that of securing a regular amount of 
religious instruction in all parts of the country, especially in 
those parts where it is least likely that such a provision would 
be made either by the people themselves or by the missionary 
efforts of Voluntary enthusiasm. Again, he insists with much 
force and relevancy on the advantages in cases of heresy of having 
ecclesiastical standards interpreted by an unbiassed judicial 
tribunal, by learned and accomplished laymen familiar with the 
general maxims of jurisprudence as well as with the forms of 
legal procedure, and trained to the exact interpretation of legal 
documents. He dwells also on what some may perhaps be 
disposed to consider a more doubtful advantage,—the opportunity 
which a State Church gives for the gradual growth of religious 
opinion, and that “free expression of religious belief which is 
indispensable to any healthy development of religious action.” 
He refers under this head to the fact that the interpretation of 
the English formularies by the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council has not only been favourable to freedom, but had allayed 
temporary excitement, and been subsequently acquiesced in even 
by those who at the time regarded it with the utmost alarm. 
These considerations, in support of his general argument, 
though stated with a felicity of language and illustration that 
gives them a certain freshness of interest, are in the main 
well known and generally accepted. But in other parts of 
his address Dean Stanley ventures boldly on novelties of argu- 
ment and historical parallelism which on first reading them 
excite a feeling of surprise, and almost of bewilderment. This 
is especially true of his attempt to turn the tables on the 
opponents of an Established Church, by asserting that the con- 
nexion of Church and State is the nearest approach which in 
our complex society can be made to the original and essential 
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idea of the Christian Church. After adverting to the most 
common objection to a State Church, which he attributes on 
insufficient grounds to Scottish Free Churchmen as well as to 
English High Churchmen, “that there is in the nature of eccle- 
siastical affairs something that makes it unlawful for lay or 
secular persons to approach them,” Dean Stanley adds :— 


“ Tf we revert to the origin of the Christian Church, we shall see that 
the fundamental idea of the Church in the New Testament is the re- 
verse of this. It is that of a body in which the officers, of whatever 
kind they may be, bishops, presbyters, or deacons, are ministers—that 
is, servants—of the whole community. . . . In whatever way the con- 
trol of ecclesiastical affairs by the laity, or rather by the whole com- 
munity, is exercised, there can be no question that it is in them that 
by the New Testament and by the first ages of Christendom the 
supremacy over the Church was vested. They elected their ministers, 
They chose their own faith, they moulded their own creed, they 
administered their own discipline, they were the Ecclesia, the pombe 
‘the Church.’ ” 


This is no doubt perfectly true, but a less sanguine reasoner 
would hardly have offered it as a conclusive argument in favour 
of a State Church, or have ventured to say that in modern times 
the most perfect analogue of this primitive Christian society is 
a system which reduces the Christian laity to a cipher, their 
functions being wholly absorbed by the Monarch. This fun- 


damental and fatal change is frankly confessed by Dean Stanley 
himself :— 


“ After its conversion,” he says, “the State, by a natural instinct, 
assumed those functions of the old Christian democracy which were felt 
incompatible with the changed condition of things. By the sovereigns 
of the State the chief ecclesiastical officers were appointed, as formerly 
by the tumultuous gatherings in the market-place. By them the 
Christian laity were represented in the Councils, as once by the 
‘brethren,’ even after the claims of a distinct hierarchy had sprung up. 
And so it must emphatically be in such a country as ours.” 


To those unfamiliar with the theory which makes Church 
and State but different names for the same thing, and regards 
the will of the Sovereign as identical with the mind of the 
Church, this curious historical parallel will probably appear 
little better than a daring paradox. Nor is the parallel much 
improved when, in a constitutional country like our own, the 
legislative powers of Parliament are added to the executive 
control of the Monarch. For Parliament has no initiative in the 
fundamental questions of religious faith, discipline, and practice, 
and from its very constitution can have none. According to 
Dean Stanley himself, indeed, the State has neither the right nor 
the power of discharging the vital functions which he assigns to 
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the primitive Church. It cannot choose its faith, mould its creed, 
or in any way administer Christian discipline. Nay, its disability 
in these respects he regards as a positive advantage, as consti- 
tuting one of its strongest claims to the confidence and support 
of the Church. 


“The State, it has been often said by way of objection, cannot enter 
into the detailed dogmatic belief of particular sects. It must be lati- 
tudinarian ; it must, as in Great Britain, recognise the possibility of 
different forms of Christian belief, as of Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
Anglicanism in England, Roman Catholicism in Ireland; it must, as 
in France and Prussia, recognise as national both the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant Church. This, however, is one of the best argu- 
ments in its favour. It is the ground of the comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England.” 


This may be so, but it certainly does not help to support the 
alleged analogy between a State Establishment and the early 
Church. In the early Church, the Christian laity, united in 
faith and practice, did every thing ,—had, as Dean Stanley says, 
the absolute control of ecclesiastical affairs. But in the Estab- 
lishment he defends the ecclesiastical power of the laity is 
paralysed, the higher functions both of clergy and laity, all func- 
tions, indeed, except those of the local executive, being claimed 
and exercised by the State. The higher officers of the Church 
are appointed by the Crown, while Parliament, the only foun- 
tain of ecclesiastical legislation, to say nothing of its Jewish 
and Quaker members, is divided into sections of Romanists, 
Congregationalists, and Unitarians, as well as of Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians. The English Establishment, with all real 
power thus centred in the Crown, and an ultimate appeal to a 
divided and indifferent Parliament, is no more like the early 
Church, where the “ multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul,” and all equally shared in the management of 
affairs, than the English institution of property, favouring the 
accumulation of enormous possessions in single hands, is like the 
economic system of the Church at Jerusalem, whose members 
“had all things common, and sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men, as every man had need.” The character- 
istic fact about the early Church is, as we have seen, the supreme 
power of the laity, while the characteristic fact about the Eng- 
lish Church is that the laity have no powerat all. For, as Baron 
Bunsen justly says, writing to Dr. Arnold about the theory 
Dean Stanley defends, and which he received from his old 
Rugby master, “it will always remain a miserable and un- 
christian fiction to say that the people are represented in Church 
government by the sovereign.”’ The truth is, that the alliance of 


1 Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, vol. i. p. 392. 
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the Church with the State involves a complete departure from the 
early maxims and principles of Christian polity. But after all, 
it is very much a question of Christian expediency as to what 
particular organization of the Church will best accomplish the 
work it has to do in the world. And the connexion of the 
Church with the State must in the last resort be defended on 
its own merits. It has, undoubtedly, been attended with ad- 
vantages in time past, and so long as it retains these it will 
probably be secure for some time to come. But it is no use 
attempting to rest the institution on a false historical basis, or 
to support it by irrelevant and paradoxical analogies. Such 
fallacious props weaken instead of strengthening the cause they 
are intended to support. As Whately points out, a bad argu- 
ment is usually much worse than no argument at all, because 
when refuted, instead of going for nothing, as it ought to do, it 
prejudices the cause in the reader's or hearer’s mind by suggesting 
that it shares in the worthlessness of its rotten supports. 
Indeed, striking and effective as Dean Stanley’s address is in 
many parts, it will not bear very close or critical examination, 
and is, in important respects, unsatisfactory as a whole. As it 
appears to us, he not only overstates, and in some places mis- 
states, the general argument, but even understates it. And 
this imperfect treatment arises very much from taking a too 
purely historical view of the whole question, from looking at 
the external and legal aspects of the institution almost to the 
exclusion of its vital elements, moral conditions, and practical 
results. This partial point of view constitutes at once the 
strength and the weakness of the address,—its strength, because 
it invests the institution with the impressive and majestic asso- 
ciations of a glorious past; and its weakness, because it fails 
adequately to appreciate the motives and principles that are 
acting around us as living and powerful forces in the present. 
One illustration of this feature of the address occurs at the very 
outset, in the attempt Dean Stanley makes to diminish the 
authority of the objections he has to combat. After saying that 
the connexion of Church and State is assailed by a formidable 
combination of Nonconformists, philosophical Liberals, and 
High Churchmen, he refers each class of objection historically 
to a mere temporary feeling, losing sight altogether of the fact 
that the temporary feeling may have been grounded in reason, 
and thus have involved some principle of permanent impor- 


tance. 

“ Before entering on the question itself, it may be worth while 
briefly to indicate one circumstance in the growth of these objections, 
which somewhat diminishes the prestige that they would otherwise 
possess. That circumstance lies in the fact that in the first instance 
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they all, as I have pointed out, had their rise in a temporary and 
transitory sentiment. The first beginning of the Nonconformist hos- 
tility to the connexion of Church and State arose, not from any scruple 
as to its abstract lawfulness, but from the antipathy of the Scottish 
Covenanters to any government which would not take the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and therefore to the Government of 1688, and 
from the natural irritation of the Puritan Nonconformists against the 
persecuting Acts of 1662. The objection of the Liberal school in 
great measure arose from a just dislike of the Pope’s temporal sove- 
reignty—an institution which, so far from being identical with what is 
properly called the connexion of State and Church, is an example of 
the opposite principle, that of guarding the separate powers of the 
clergy by special guarantees against the ordinary course of human and 
national law. The origin of the High Church objection, in like man- 
ner, arose, in the first instance, not so much from the tenets of the 
High Church party, who in Laud’s time maintained the connexion with 
considerable energy, as from the resistance of the Jacobite clergy to the 
Dutch and Hanoverian dynasties, and afterwards, at the time of the 
Oxford ‘ Tracts,’ from the alarm awakened by the suppression of the 
Irish bishoprics. In each instance, the vehemence of the feeling was 
continued after the occasion had passed away. But it has meanwhile 
taken the form of an abstract principle, threatening to undermine insti- 
tutions very different from those which first engendered the sentiment.” 


With regard to the Nonconformists, there is no doubt that they 
were irritated by the hostile legislation of 1662, but every im- 
partial historian has recognised that it was something more than 
temporary irritation that led two thousand clergymen to aban- 
don their livings in the Church, and voluntarily accept a life of 
poverty, hardship, and destitution outside her communion. In 
theory, it is true, they were not in the least opposed to the 
connexion of Church and State, but the legislation of 1662 
brought out the fact that in the matter of creed the State may 
so far encroach on the rights of conscience as to render the con- 
nexion impossible. They gave up a lucrative State connexion 
for the sake of holding in its purity what they regarded as im- 
portant religious truth. It will scarcely be denied, even by the 
most adverse critic, that the conduct of these divines was a 
memorable instance of constancy to conviction, and of self- 
sacrifice. This is indeed admitted on all hands. “ When the 
Day of St. Bartholomew came,” says Hallam, “ about two 
thousand persons resigned their property rather than stain 
their consciences by compliance, an act to which the more 
liberal Anglicans, after the bitterness of immediate passions 
had passed away, have accorded that praise which is due to 
heroic virtue in an enemy.” And there can be little doubt that 
the Act which excluded these clergymen from the Church was 
specially designed to test, and if possible to tarnish, those vir- 
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tues of integrity and conscientiousness for which they were 
distinguished. This design is apparent in the slight changes 
made in the Liturgy just before the passing of the Act which 
enforced subscription, “ ex animo, to all and everything con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer.” “The Puritans,” says 
Hallam, referring to these changes, “ having always objected to 
the number of Saints’ Days, the Bishops added a few more; 
and the former having given very plausible reasons against the 
apocryphal lessons in the daily service, the others inserted the 
legend of Bel and the Dragon for no other purpose than to show 
contempt of their scruples.” The object was to supply an 
arbitrary test that should compel them to renounce their reli- 
gious offices, or retain them only at the cost of their moral 
integrity. Had they possessed a tithe of the moral pliancy 
so common in some periods of Church history, they might 
easily have retained their benefices. No doubt the Dissenters 
of to-day are widely removed both in faith and practice from 
these Nonconforming confessors of two hundred years ago, 
and, amongst other changes, a large proportion of them have 
come to object on principle to the union of Church and State. 
But this growth of opinion is very much founded on the expe- 
rience of the early Nonconformists,—on the fact, that at an im- 
portant crisis in Church history the Government deliberately 
legalized what their ancestors regarded as religious error, and 
the growing inference thence arising that in the nature of the 
case the State is unfit to become the arbiter of religious truth. 
Then, again, the Free Church, who represent previous seces- 
sions from the Established Church of Scotland, gave up their 
livings on a question of Church-government. The legal and 
political struggles that preceded the Disruption brought clearly 
out the fact that a continued connexion with the State was in- 
compatible with what the evangelical party regarded as the 
essential rights of the Church on questions of internal order 
and administration. At the time of leaving the Kirk, the whole 
body of Free Churchmen were still theoretically strongly in 
favour of connexion with the State, as many no doubt still are, 
but subsequent reflection and experience has helped to convince 
them that on their terms it is impossible to reduce the theory 
to practice. Many at least have discovered that a State con- 
nexion involves, as Dean Stanley insists, State government, 
administration, and control. The High Churchmen, too, who 
now object to a State connexion, do so avowedly on the double 
ground occupied by the Nonconformists of England and the 
Free Churchmen of Scotland. They feel that the connexion 
restricts the freedom of action in relation both to creed and 
government, which they regard not only as an inherent right of 
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the Church, but as essential to her wellbeing. And though in 
theory strongly in favour of a State connexion, they also begin 
to perceive that it can only be realized under conditions which 
are fatal to the ecclesiastical freedom and independence which 
they claim for the Church. In this respect they have hardly 
anything in common with the Nonjurors, whose difficulties 
were political, arising out of a particular theory of monarchy, 
rather than ecclesiastical or religious. The primary question 
with them was as to the person of the true monarch, not as to 
the powers which the Monarch or State exercised in relation 
to the Church. The latter, however, is the only question with 
High Churchmen, who in these days are becoming impatient 
of State control, and it certainly is not historically accurate to 
say that this particular form of objection arose in the first in- 
stance “ from the resistance of the Jacobite clergy to the Dutch 
and Hanoverian dynasties.” 

But Dean Stanley, as it seems to us, makes the greatest mis- 
take of all, in endeavouring to discredit the philosophical objec- 
tion, or the objection of the Liberal school to State establish- 
ments of religion by a brief and wholly inadequate reference to 
its origin. Besides the reference to the objection of this school 
in the passage already quoted, Dean Stanley says on the previ- 
ous page that “it received a strong additional impulse at the 
French Revolution of 1789, and fortifies itself by the example 
of the United States.” In a very able address expressly devoted 
to vindicating the connexion of Church and State, this is the 
only direct notice of perhaps the most powerful objection to 
the connexion, almost the only reference to the growing con- 
viction in favour of religious equality, which is one of the most 
active and dominant political forces of the presentday. That it 
should be a modern objection, only rising into effective recog- 
nition at a comparatively recent period, may no doubt diminish 
its prestige with those who take a purely historical view of the 
subject. But in itself it may have all the greater force and 
cogency on that very account, as the offspring of advancing 
general intelligence, deeper political insight, and an enlarged 
conception of public justice. The whole movement of modern 
thought, the whole direction of modern progress, tends indeed to 
confirm this view. We cannot but think, thereZsre, that Dean 
Stanley would have served the cause he has at heart much better, 
if, instead of slighting this objection off by mere allusion to its 
supposed origin, he had looked it steadily in the face, and endea- 
voured to meet it on some broad grounds of public interest and 
national policy. Ifthe existing Establishments are to be success- 
fully vindicated, this at least must be done. The objection of the 
Liberal school must be fairly met and dealt with on its own merits. 
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The objection rests, as we have said, on considerations of public 
justice. The Liberal school hold that it is fundamentally at 
war with the equitable and even-handed dealing that ought to 
characterize the action of a State, for it to recognise and support 
some partial religious expression of the community, and extend 
to it honours, dignity, and emoluments, from which other re- 
ligious sections are excluded. The injustice is of course aggra- 
vated in proportion asthe excluded sections approach, equal, or 
exceed the section that is the exclusive object of State patronage 
and support. It is felt to be at least anomalous, that in a free 
and constitutionally governed State, the wealth and power of 
the whole community should be employed to dignify and enrich 
the clergy of a single communion, while the clergy of other 
communions, in many cases perhaps equally pious, learned, and 
able, are shut out from State recognition and support as well as 
from the social and official status this recognition gives. Now, 
whatever we may think, on historical or other grounds, of this 
way of putting the case, there is undoubtedly real force in the 
objection, and it is one that is working very powerfully in 
almost all directions, and in minds of a widely different type, at 
the present time. It is indeed politically by far the most 
formidable objection by which the connexion of Church and 
State is assailed. It has already virtually destroyed the Irish 
Establishment, and it must in the end be equally fatal to any 
Establishment that at all approaches the political and social posi- 
tion of that so-called missionary Church. Neither the Scottish 
nor the English Establishment is in the position of the Irish, and 
the ultimate application of the principle of religious equality to 
them will largely depend on the degree in which they continue 
to attract to themselves public confidence and respect. In the 
light of recent events it cannot be denied, however, that these 
institutions are on their trial, and that if they are to retain the 
position they have hitherto enjoyed, it can only be by identify- 
ing themselves with national interests, in the largest and most 
comprehensive sense of the term. In this point of view nothing 
could be more short-sighted, and even suicidal, than the attempt 
made by some of the leaders in both Churches to defend the 
Irish Establishment at the very moment when it is righteously 
condemned not only by the country at large, but by the reason 
and conscience of mankind. They have so far done their utmost 
to discredit the principle of Establishments in the eyes of the 
nation, by identifying it with the injustice and oppression of 
the Irish Church. But we do not believe that this short- 
sighted action of bigoted or panic-stricken prelates and eccle- 
siastical leaders at all fairly represents the intelligence and 
sense of public justice, the liberality and patriotism of the 
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communities in whose name they speak. And we do not 
see why, after the present crisis is past, the Establishments 
north and south of the Tweed should not learn the lesson it 
teaches, and by frankly identifying themselves with the higher 
aspects of national life and progress, and, entering on a course 
of enlarged usefulness and activity, avert the fate which 
threatens the sister institution across the Channel. The Scotch 
Church represents the religious convictions of the country, and 
with a fresh infusion of energy, liberality, and public spirit in 
her corporate and local action, will probably be secure in public 
support. The English Establishment is strong in the affection 
and respect of large and influential sections of the community, 
and if it takes its place in the van and not in the rear of 
national enlightenment and progress, its connexion with the 
State will hardly be seriously assailed, and its position as an 
Establishment may be regarded as tolerably secure. To this 
end it is essential, however, that it should become more national 
and less sectarian in its aims; that it should seek to represent 
the opinions and convictions of the laity, and become more 
truly catholic and less exclusively clerical in its corporate 
action. In particular, it is absolutely essential to the future 
of the English Church, as an Establishment, that it should 
seek to conciliate the support of opinion outside its own 
communion by assuming a friendly attitude towards the Non- 
Established Churches of the country. The Wesleyans and Con- 
gregationalists divide with the Established Church the wealth 
and population of the land; and it is as certain as any propo- 
sition in practical politics can be, that an Establishment dimi- 
nished in numbers and in the range of its activities to a sect, 
and maintaining a hostile attitude towards other sects, can 
never permanently hold at the national expense a position of 
exceptional privilege, dignity, and emolument. It is thus the 
true policy, as well as the duty of the Established Church, to 
enter into more cordial relations with the Dissenters, and unite 
heartily with them in the removal of political disabilities, and 
the redress of any public grievance of which they still have to 
complain. Dean Stanley fully recognises this duty, and to- 
wards the close of his address makes some valuable practical 
suggestions with the view of establishing a better understand- 
ing with Dissenters. Referring to the objection that State re- 
cognition involves an unfair and injurious amount of social 
disparagement, he says :— 

“Tam not sure how much this exists; but, as far as it does exist, 
we ought all to grant that it is an unmixed evil, which ought to be 
recognised as such by none so keenly as the clergy of the Established 
Church, or with so earnest a desire for its disappearance. . . . Let 
us hope that this estrangement, which has doubtless of late years 
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already diminished, may altogether cease, and that we may more and 
more learn to treat our Dissenting brethren as our friends, our equals, 
our allies—in one word, as ‘ Nonconforming members and ministers 
of the National Church.’ ”’ 


The suggestions he makes are in favour of a community of 
pulpit exercises, that clergymen of Non-Established Churches 
should be freely admitted to the pulpits of Established Churches ; 
the including of Nonconformists with Churchmen whenever 
the time shall come for revision of the authorized version of the 
Scriptures; and the free admission of Nonconformists to the 
Universities. These are steps that would undoubtedly tend to 
remove the feeling of estrangement between the two great 
divisions of the religious community, and thus to strengthen 
the position of the Established Church. The necessity of 
such a movement has also been recognised by some lead- 
ing members of the High Church party, and informal confer- 
ences have, we believe, already taken place between dignitaries 
belonging to this section and clergy of the Non- Established 
Churches, as to the best means of establishing more cordial 
relations between the divided religious elements of national 
life. One direct means of accomplishing this end would be the 
full recognition of Dissenters’ right to share in the advantages 
secured to the country by its national endowment for the pur- 
poses of education. And when feelings of active hostility and 
irritation are in this way removed, there are advantages con- 
nected with an Establishment that would probably commend 
themselves to the mind of enlightened and liberal-minded Non- 
conformists. One of the chief of these is barely adverted to by 
Dean Stanley, and in this respect we think he has understated 
his case. This is the opportunity and the facilities which a State 
Church affords for the production of learned, meditative, and 
philosophical religious works of permanent value to all religious 
sections of the nation. It can afford to the higher order of 
intellect within its communion the learning and the leisure 
necessary to the production of such w orks as the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, The Religion of Protestants, The Intellectual 
System of the Universe, and The Analogy of Religion. These works, 
rising above the dogmatics of particular sects, are a permanent 
gain “to the whole Christian community, a lasting addition to 
the body of Christian thought. They represent services that 
are in the truest sense national, and one of the main benefits of 
an Establishment is that it produces i in this way men who add 
to Christian literature by producing standard works in theology 
and philosophy, in Biblical history and antiquities, exposition 
and criticism,—such men as Chillingworth and Taylor, Cud- 
worth and Barrow, Clarke and Butler, ‘and, in our own days, not 
to mention other names, Dr. Arnold and Dean Stanley himself. 
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Voluntary Churches more usually employ the higher intellect 
they possess in the active working of their own system, and in 
the case of the larger, more influential, and wealthy of these 
Churches, the results of the system are no doubt in many 
respects excellent. Voluntary activity produces a large amount 
of zeal, enthusiasm, and liberality, keeps alive the sacred fire of 
personal piety, is favourable to the development of strong, if 
not in all cases the most enlightened, patriotism and public 
spirit, secures a creditable amount of training for its clergy, and 
diffuses an active spirit of inquiry and a certain amount of 
literary interest and culture among the laity. But Voluntaryism 
as a system has hitherto been less prolific in standard theolo- 
gical works, in contributions to the highest order of Christian 
literature and learning. And there are reasons, in the nature 
of the case, why this should be so. The energies of Voluntary 
communions are almost of necessity tinged with a certain sec- 
tarianism, and even the larger minds in these communions 
tend to attach an exaggerated value to denominational differ- 
ences, and to dwell on these rather than on the higher aspects 
and expanding relations of Christian truth and duty, in which 
all Churches are alike interested, and in which all Protestant 
Churches fundamentally agree. They thus produce compara- 
tively few distinctively religious works, works of theological 
science and Christian philosophy, which are of standard value 
or national importance. And so far as Established Churches 
continue to render national services of this order, they have a 
strong plea to urge in support of their position, or at least in 
favour of the higher interests of Christian thought and learning 
being in some way provided for by the nation. 

It is, however, natural and right that those specially inter- 
ested in the future of these Churches should at least contem- 
plate as calmly and dispassionately as may be the other 
alternative of disestablishment. Towards the close of his 
address, Dean Stanley touches on this question, and his way of 
dealing with it illustrates afresh, we cannot help thinking, the 
one-sided and confusing effect of taking a too exclusively his- 
torical or external view of the subject. He is so absorbed in 
admiration of the English Establishment as almost to lose sight 
of the English Church, and rapt in the contemplation of the 
historic glory connected with the legal institution, seems to 
imagine that, if it falls, all is lost. He seems really to feel the 
carefully simulated and purely histrionic alarm Mr. Disraeli 
recently expressed, that if the English Church ceased to be 
connected with the State it would at once break into a multi- 
6 of denominations, or be absorbed in other communions. 

e says :— 
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“It may be that we shall live to see the triumph of the triple alli- 
ance between the descendants of the Puritans, the descendants of 
Rousseau, and the descendants of Laud. It may be that we shall see 
this venerable growth of English history uprooted, the parochial system 
swept away, the National Church broken into fragments, the cathedrals 
and parish churches closed, Westminster Abbey sold to the first chance 
purchaser for what its stones are worth; the Episcopalian clergy left 
to the tender mercies of irresponsible Bishops, the Presbyterian clergy 
to the equally irresponsible tribunals of Presbyteries and General 
Assemblies; the nation at large cut off from any control over the 
greatest and most sacred of all its interests; the true voice of the laity 
and of the Church silenced in its greatest and most powerful organ; 
the nation ceasing to recognise the loftiest and purest of all the mis- 
sions intrusted to it. This, and nothing less than this, will be a true 
and complete separation of Church and State. This may be, and out 
of this chaos our children may be called laboriously to construct a new 
order of things. But, till the fatal hour be come, I, for one, am pre- 
pared, as an American Bishop, impressed with the evils of his own 
system, recently urged us, ‘to fight for our present constitution, to 
the moral death.’ ” 


This is a part of an eloquent peroration, which it is impossible 
not to admire for its graces of style and chastened enthusiasm. 
3ut, like most perorations, the substance will hardly bear close 
examination. Though we perhaps ought not todeal critically with 
what is after all very much of a rhetorical flourish, still, as in a 


matter of this nature accuracy is of some importance, we must 
say that it contains a considerable, though perhaps an excus- 
able, amount of confusion and exaggeration. However zealous 
he may be on behalf of a State connexion, Dean Stanley cer- 
tainly shows but little loyalty as an English Churchman in 
suggesting that the only unity his Church possesses is that 
imposed on it by an external force, and that the moment this 
pressure is relaxed its discordant elements will fly asunder or 
resolve themselves into sectarian atoms. What the position of 
the English Church would really be if separated from the State, 
is, however, a most important question, to be discussed in a 
spirit of sober foresight and reflection, and with something of 
legal exactness, rather than painted in vague and highly 
coloured rhetorical generalities. The question has already 
assumed a practical shape in relation to the Irish Church, and 
been partially discussed in the journals of the day. A writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, taking very much the outside view 
which Dean Stanley takes, recently argued, with some plausi- 
bility, that, in the case of the Irish Church, disestablishment 
would be simply destruction. He identifies the Church Estab- 
lishment with the Church, and imagines that because the one 
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is the creation of the law, so also is the other. The main points 
of his argument are as follows :— 


“ The Church and State are not two independent things, one of which 
has imposed upon the other certain regulations which may be removed, 
and if removed would leave the Church standing. The regulations are 
the Church, in so far as the Church is a definite, tangible institution— 
in so far, that is, as it is a body of men bound together by positive, 
definite human law, capable of being enforced in inertos. .. . The 
difference between other ecclesiastical bodies and the Established 
Church ‘is that in the one case the affairs of the Church, such as its 
terms of membership, its form of government, and its creed, are deter- 
mined by law, whilst in the other they are determined by a contract, 
which is recognised and enforced by law. Hence it is obvious that 
when you disestablish an established Church you destroy it. ‘The law 
is its bond of union. Take away the law, and it has no bond of union. 

. Suppose that to-morrow by a sweeping Act of Parliament the 
Church of England were utterly disestablished ; suppose the Act of 
Uniformity were repealed, the Ecclesiastical Courts shut up, the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York abolished, the legal rights, powers, 
and characters of all bishops, rectors, vicars, and other ecclesiastical 
persons destroyed, where would be the Church of England ?’”’ 

It would be impossible, perhaps, to take a more exclusively 
external view than this; and though the argument proceeds 
avowedly on legal grounds, and refers to legal incidents, it is in 
its way quite as extreme in exaggerating the results of disestab- 
lishment as Dean Stanley’s rhetorical peroration. The other 
side of the question is put with great clearness and force by a 
writer in the Daily News :— 


“This argument seems to us to rest on a fallacy of observation. 
People have been so long accustomed to the great and conspicuous 
powers with which the Church of England has been invested by its 
connexion with the State, that they lose sight of those equally real 
powers which belong to it as a religious society. By the side of the 
material sanctions of the law, the spiritual sanctions of the Church 
naturally slip out of notice. When excommunication means fine and 
imprisonment, it is easy to forget that it also means exclusion from the 
sacraments ; but when the civil consequences of spiritual penalties are 
removed, the latter are once more reckoned for as much or as little as 
they are worth. Let us suppose some other religious body, such as 
the Roman Catholic or the Wesleyan, to be established in England, 
and the case will become clearer. Upon this hypothesis the law 
would be a bond of union to the Roman Catholics or the Wesleyans, 
just as it is now to members of the Anglican Church. But though it 
would be the most obvious and ordinary bond, it would not be the 
only one. If the Church were disestablished there would remain a 
body of persons holding a certain relation to the Pope, and organized 
in a certain way under his authority, or a body of persons united in 
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classes and circuits under leaders chosen in a prescribed method: and 
these organizations would continue, and bind those subjected to them 
in foro conscientie, although the law no longer supplied any external 
motive for adhesion tothem. In what does the case of the Church of 
England differ from either of these? If she were disestablished to- 
morrow, there would still be archbishops and bishops, rectors and 
curates, clergy and laity. No doubt, the purely spiritual machinery 
of this organization would be found rusty from disuse, and much of it 
might be very ill adapted for the new work it would have to do. But, 
for all that, it would be an organization, not a chaos; and the con- 
structive contracts arising out of such an organization would, we 
believe, be capable of being enforced by law. Disestablishment would 
not shut up the Ecclesiastical Courts, or abolish the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, any more than it would abolish the Wesleyan 
Conference or prevent a Roman Catholic bishop from expelling a 
priest who had incurred such a sentence by the canon law.” 


The whole detail of cases and exposition of the law in the 
second part of Mr. Innes’s volume, dealing with the legal rela- 
tion of Non-Established Churches to their creeds, abundantly 
proves that this is the more accurate representation of the 
matter. If the Church were disestablished to-morrow, her exist- 
ing standards would still remain, and in disputed cases they 
would still be of legal value and efficacy in Courts of Law. It 
is true they would no longer be incorporated with the Statutes 
of the realm, but they would still be authoritatively referred to 
as defining the nature of the contract which the Court would 
assume to exist between the Church and its officers. Though 
no longer of direct legal obligation, the articles and formulas 
would retain all their moral force; and where their moral 
efficacy failed, they would still have an indirect legal value as 
supplying authentic materials for guiding the decisions of the 
Civil Courts. The law would therefore still be supreme over 
ecclesiastical as well as over civil cases. The chaotic vision of 
irresponsible bishops and presbyters, revelling unchecked in the 
license of arbitrary power, is a dream of Dean Stanley’s excited 
fancy. Whether the Church were established or not, a clergy- 
man would still have the protection of the law, if he were un- 
justly deprived of his living by an ecclesiastical sentence, the 
only practical difference in the case of disestablishment being 
that the law would be put in motion after the ecclesiastical 
verdict of heresy or disorder had been pronounced, and not, as 
now, in order to obtain it. All this, moreover, is admitted, and 
even insisted on by Dean Stanley himself; and hence the con- 
fusion we have adverted to in the statements made in different 
parts of the address. When expatiating on the advantages an 
Establishment possesses in having an ultimate appeal to the 
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civil power in all cases, he speaks as though the members of 
Non-Established Churches had no protection from the law at 
all, as though in cases of personal grievance or injury their 
ofticers had no power of legal appeal or redress. “The one 
thing,” he says, speaking of Non-Established Churches, “which 
these several societies in common need and dread, is the just 
and equal administration of law to all classes ;” and this is 
represented as the peculiar and exceptional advantage of an 
Established Church. The same view is of course involved in 
the passage we have quoted as to the results of disestablish- 
ment. But in another part of the address, dealing with the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
meeting the objection that a lay tribunal is unsuitable as an 
ultimate court of appeal in ecclesiastical cases, Dean Stanley 
speaks as though there were no practical difference between 
Established and Non-Established Churches in this respect, all 
being equally amenable to the law :— 


“Tt may be observed that decisions of this kind, though they consti- 
tute the chief point against which the missiles of Liberationists, 
whether inside or outside the Church, are directed, yet are the very 
point of contact between the State and religious convictions, in which 
almost every ecclesiastical community is equally concerned. No 
question of interpretation of doctrine, in regard to property, can arise 


in any religious body in England which may not eventually be brought 
before a tribunal of this nature for its settlement. It is the only 
tribunal in which all the contending parties will acquiesce. The only 
difference, in this respect, between the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Nonconformists on the one side, and the Church of England on the 
other, is that the Church of England, in its Articles and constitution, 
openly acknowledges the principle which the others admit indirectly. 
When Cardinal Wiseman taunted the Church of England with having 
appealed from the High Priest’s hall to the Hall of Caesar, he might 
have remembered that this was exactly the course gladly pursued by 
the Apostle Paul before Festus, and that the judgment-seat of Pilate, 
the Roman magistrate, was the one opening of escape from the dark 
and iniquitous judgment of the High Priest Caiaphas. He might also 
have remembered that it was an appeal which he himself, willingly or 
unwillingly, must have made had a question in regard to property 
arisen, touching that large class of doctrines which one half the Roman 
Catholic world regards as lawful, the other as unlawful within their 
Church. 

“ The only Protestant community which seems to have succeeded 
in making the ecclesiastical tribunals absolutely irresponsible is that of 
the United States. There, by an ingenious system of distinguishing 
between churches and corporations, St. Paul’s right of appeal seems to 
be almost entirely barred—I say almost, for even there the complex 
definitions of the American law appear to have left a loophole, through 
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which in some future time the right of individual members or ministers 
may be protected.” 


Here Dean Stanley fully recognises the truer legal doctrine with 
regard to Non-Established Churches, and turns to good account 
the facts and arguments brought out in Mr. Innes’s volume. 
But the passage conflicts hopelessly with those in which he re- 
presents Non-Established Churches as virtually excluded from 
the operation of the law, as well as with that in which he 
depicts in such lively colours the chaos which disestablishment 
must produce. According to Dean Stanley himself, if the 
_ Church were disestablished to-morrow, there would still remain 

that direct contact between the State and religious convictions 
in which almost every ecclesiastical community is equally con- 
cerned. Even then no question of interpretation of doctrine in 
regard to property could arise which might not eventually be 
brought before a civil tribunal for its settlement. The chief, if 
not the only, difference would be, as we have said, in the one 
case of prosecutions for heresy, which could no longer be 
initiated in Civil, or rather in the National Courts. After all, 
however, as Dean Stanley himself suggests, this would make but 
little practical difference, as ecclesiastical verdicts of heresy are 
usually attended with material results, and the Courts would 
undertake to review the civil effects of ecclesiastical action, and 
thus indirectly to determine the validity of the ecclesiastical 
verdict. The clergy would not therefore be left to the tender 
mercy of irresponsible bishops, but enjoy, as they do now, the 
protection of the law in all ecclesiastical cases affecting their 
material interests. So much for the legal aspects of disestablish- 
ment. With regard to the moral results of such a step, it is of 
course more difficult to say precisely what these would be. It is 
at least possible that, if her connexion with the State ceased, the 
English Church might break up into two, if not into three sepa- 
rate communities. But there are some considerations which 
seem to render this a less probable contingency than it might at 
first sight appear. Foremost among these perhaps is the strong 
desire for union among related ecclesiastical organizations, which 
is a marked feature of the time. The movement is apparent 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland as well as among the 
Episcopalians, not only of the British empire, but of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The Lambeth Synod, though hardly attended with 
any practical results, was morally significant, in this respect, as 
indicating the desire for union animating all sections of the 
Episcopal Church. And this feeling would probably operate 
to check the divisive counsels and courses of even the most 
aggressive and sectarian sections of the Anglican Church. The 
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ardent ritualists, for example, who strain most impatiently at 
existing restrictions, if the connexion with the State ceased, 
and they were free to leave the Church themselves or to expel 
any considerable section of their brethren, would probably be 
less disposed to take either of these courses than might natu- 
rally be supposed from present appearances. For the sake of 
preserving the unity of the body a considerable latitude both of 
opinion and practice would probably be allowed in the Non- 
Established as now in the Established Anglican community. 
The growing feeling in favour of simpler articles of belief 
would also in the end work in the same direction. This touches 
on the second essential relation of Churches we have adverted 
to—the relation to their creeds. This also is gradually acquiring 
prominence as an ecclesiastical question. Under some one or 
more of its many aspects the subject may be said to excite the 
earnest attention and inspire the monitory utterances of the 
more thoughtful and liberal minds of almost every religious 
communion. The movement in favour of more catholic terms 
of ecclesiastical union, though of comparatively recent origin, 
is moreover marked by a range and depth of reflective power 
that must in due time produce appropriate fruit. As the direct 
offspring of awakened religious life, it is tiardly surprising that 
the discussion about creeds should have turned, in the first in- 
stance, on their ethical and ecclesiastical rather than on their his- 
torical and legal bearings. The purely legal relation of Churches, 
Established and Non-Established, to their doctrinal standards, 
though of primary importance as regards the future, has hitherto 
been much neglected. Although the materials for such a legal 
review have accumulated in considerable abundance during the 
last half century, they have never yet been brought together 
in a convenient and accessible shape, much less turned to 
scientific account by competent analysis and criticism. At 
most they have been only partially used for temporary and con- 
troversial purposes. Before the appearance of Mr. Innes’s 
volume no one had attempted to give, in the shape of an impar- 
tial digest of all the cases that had come before the Civil Courts, 
a clear and simple exposition of the principles established in 
this obscure but important department of jurisprudence. Mr. 
Innes’s Law of Creeds accomplishes this not only for the first 
time, but in a manner so satisfactory and complete that it must 
become the text-book of the subject among the members of the 
author’s profession as well as ecclesiastical reformers, statesmen, 
and politicians of all schools. It is true that the work refers 
primarily to Scotland, but the author reviews in the course of 
his exposition the law of the whole subject. It is thus fitted to 
be of special use to public men who, as members of the Legis- 
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lature, or in other posts of responsibility, may have by and by 
to deal officially with some of the questions raised in the legal 
discussion of the subject. Apart from its professional value, 
the volume has characteristics that will attract all thoughtful 
readers interested in such questions. The legal analysis of 
cases is preceded by a brief but instructive history of the more 
celebrated Scottish Confessions, while the exposition is through- 
out illuminated and vitalized by apt references to the central 
facts of Church history and current religious life. The style 
throughout too, is clear, sinewy, and forcible. While the style 
and method of treatment thus naturally interest an intelligent 
reader, the fulness of knowledge, candour, and fairness, apparent 
in every part of the.work, will inspire him with confidence in 
the writer’s judgment. In the professional parts of his work, 
indeed, Mr. Innes illustrates the best qualities, not only of the 
legal but of the judicial mind. He displays much of the pene- 
tration and impartiality, the power of sifting evidence, weighing 
arguments, and coming to a conclusion in harmony with the pre- 
ponderating facts and reasons, which in estimating difficult and 
complex questions are the cardinal requisites of a sound decision. 
It is not easy for an educated man in Scotland to write on eccle- 
siastical questions without betraying some bias, or being more 
or less consciously influenced by sectarian sympathies. But we 
must in fairness say that Mr. Innes’s work is singularly free 
from this disturbing element. In order, however, to guard fully 
against unconscious misrepresentation, Mr. Innes has given, in 
the shape of appendices to each chapter, all the documents— 
creeds, statutes, and decisions—which are summarized or esti- 
mated in the text. In his historical sketches, especially in the 
early chapters, tracing the origin of the Scotch Church and its 
creeds, Mr. Innes shows the possession of a fine historical faculty, 
a power of placing himself at the point of view of a past age, 
and realizing in a vivid yet dispassionate manner, the motives, 
spirit, and aims of rival theologians and reformers, in a period 
of intense and turbulent ecclesiastical conflict. 

But the volume has other and stronger claims to attention 
than those arising from its legal acumen and fruitful historical 
research. The most interesting feature of the whole exposition 
is to be found in the brief but pregnant hints the writer gives 
as to the deeper problem underlying the mere legal discussion of 
the relation of Churches to their creeds, so far as it has hitherto 
proceeded. He deals in a philosophical spirit with the funda- 
mental principles of ecclesiastical organization and religious 
life, and sagaciously anticipates the profounder questions as to 
their relation which must ultimately be raised, and the answers 
to which will largely determine the future of Creeds and Churches 
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on both sides the Tweed. It is true that the references to these 
larger questions appear in an unobtrusive form, being relegated 
very much to the notes, and only occasionally touched upon 
in the text. But quite enough is said to show the intimate 
connexion between the past and the near and more eventful 
future of Churches and Creeds. And it is this direct bearing of 
the legal and historical review upon current and approaching 
questions of the greatest moment, that will perhaps most of all 
attract intelligent readers interested in the subject to Mr. 
Innes’s book. The real question which the book discusses is 
how far can Churches change their creed; and this in a critical 
age like our own—an age of theological inquiry and ecclesias- 
tical transition—must sooner or later become one of absorbing 
practical importance. The way in which the whole subject is 
regarded by reflective men of earnest religious character, is well 
represented by the Duke of Argyll in his recent address at 
Glasgow :— 

“There is, indeed, a question of great difficulty and vast import- 
ance, sir, what is the nature and kind of opinion in theology which 
justifies and calls for the forming of a separate communion? Our 
ideas on this subject are very much formed on the historical event of 
the Reformation, and perhaps on a few of later years. But those 
events themselves have generally been determined hy causes with 
which a deliberate consideration of principle in this matter had very 
little to do. The necessity which had arisen from an entire revolt 
from the Romish system, compelled, or seemed to compel, men to 
review the very foundations of Christian theology, and to draw up 
new and elaborate definitions of belief. The relation in which these 
stand to modern thought is one of the great difficulties of our time. 
There has been a drift—a slow, gradual, and in its progress, an im- 
movable drift of opinion, separating more or less the present genera- 
tion from the conception of the time when these confessions and 
articles were composed ; and probably there is not one of the leading 
Churches of the Reformation, whose members could cordially unite if 
their common confession had now to be drawn up for the first time. 
Their creeds and articles remain unchanged, not for the most part 
because of the general agreement they secure, but because of the 
greater disagreement which any modification would occasion. They 
cannot be touched, because different parties would desire to alter them 
in diametrically opposite directions. Some parts of these creeds— 
generally, we may hope, the more essential parts—are indeed held, 
and held as firmly as before; but other parts are held, if held at all, 
with less of emphasis and belief; while there are generally some por- 
tions over which we pass, or desire to pass in silence.” 


When this is the way in which religious minds of a somewhat 
dogmatic and conservative type regard existing doctrinal confes- 
sions, we may be quite sure that the question, - how far Churches 
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can change or modify their creed, will soon become a practical 
one. The answer to this question given in Mr. Innes’s volume 
refers primarily, and throughout the more formal discussions, 
to Scottish Churches; but the legal principles established in 
the case of these northern Churches, and especially of the 
northern Establishment, apply with equal force to the Churches 
and Establishment of the southern portion of the empire. Nor 
is it a disadvantage at the present moment that the subject 
should be studied, in the first instance, from a Scottish point 
of view. The history of the Scottish National Church, in par- 
ticular, is full of instruction to the English Establishment, in 
view of the serious crisis which the conflict of extreme sections 
within her pale must sooner or later almost inevitably produce. 
The signs of this approaching crisis are sufficiently apparent 
in reiterated demands for a revision of the Church standards on 
the one side, and in uncompromising protests against any State 
interference whatever on the other. Any proposal for altering 
the existing standards of doctrine or discipline raises at once 
the question of Church authority, and High Churchmen on 
either side of the Tweed have always taken the loftiest ground 
on this question, demanding for their respective Churches per- 
fect freedom and independence of ecclesiastical action. Mode- 
rate Churchmen, on the other hand, perceiving the limitations 
to this action which a State connexion reposes, are willing 
enough to recognise the claims of the civil power, and to unite 
with it in carrying out needed ecclesiastical reforms. As the 
time for action approaches, however, as the call for some long 
deferred but necessary change becomes more imperative, the 
prospect of a collision between the rival sections naturally in- 
creases; and that is undoubtedly the danger threatening the 
English Church at the present moment. It is impossible to 
read the proceedings of the Church Congress at Wolverhamp- 
ton last autumn, or follow at all the current movement of eccle- 
siastical controversy, without feeling that the rival parties 
within the Church are rapidly defining their position, and 
preparing for a decisive issue. Lord Lyttelton, as the repre- 
sentative of liberal Churchmen, claimed for the Church, in 
concert with the Legislature, the right of dealing freely 
with its articles, liturgy, and ritual, of modifying or altering 
them so as to meet the requirements of Christian thought and 
life. He specifies in detail some of the changes in creed and 
ritual which he regards as essential to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Church. Amongst these are important omissions 
in the Athanasian Creed, and the modification of its language, 
alterations in the baptismal service, and a revision of the 
Articles, so as to get rid of their technical and scholastic lan- 
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guage. He protested vigorously against the doctrine of ecclesi- 
astical immobility held by extreme sections in the Church, and 
at times regarded with too much favour even by an organization 
so comparatively liberal as that of the Church Congress. “ He 
had always thought,” he said, “ one of the slight indications of 
weakness in that vigorous, healthy movement was, that some 
seemed to think it necessary to lay down the principles of ad- 
herence in every respect to the letter of the Church’s formula- 
ries. He would claim for any National Church entire liberty to 
consider any question of Christian doctrine or discipline. He 
considered that the limit of such doctrines ought not to be so 
laid down as to be beyond the touch of revision. The Churches 
should be left free to judge for themselves at all times as to 
what should be. He particularly dissented from the view of 
those falsely-modest, over-timid, and somewhat faithless per- 
sons, as he considered them, who represented the English 
Church at the present day, as less able than the Church of the 
Reformation or the Caroline period to deal with such questions.” 
But while claiming this right, he is too moderate and sensible 
a Churchman to lose sight of the conditions under which alone 
it can be exercised by a National Church. “ With respect to 
the liberty of action,” he said he “did not to go the length of 
meaning that the Established Church should do anything in 
pursuance of that liberty which was not binding in law, and 
which was without the concurrence of the State.” Archdeacon 
Denison, as a High Churchman, naturally rejects this view in 
toto; while the extreme High Church journals, in anticipation 
of Parliamentary action, call upon the clergy beforehand to re- 
ject, in the most summary and absolute manner, any legislative 
interference with the services or ritual of the Church. The 
Christian Remembrancer, for example, after solemnly exhorting 
the clergy to maintain a strong position of independence, 
“utterly regardless of temporal consequences,” adds :— 

“ An Act-of-Parliament-altered Prayer-Book may be set at naught 
by the clergy with a clear conscience. We ought also to add that the 
present constitution of Parliament itself, and the prevailing temper of 
the times, make it their bounden duty to resist any such law, if they 
would not be stripped, not only of doctrine and discipline, but of 
decency and self-respect, and become such a Church as would be 
deservedly hissed off the stage of the world. Let not a rubric be 
touched.” 

Utterances equally strong, and even stronger, are to be found 
in the weekly organs of the ritualistic party. Nor is the pro- 
test on either side confined to words. In some places extreme 
ritualistic practices have been introduced since the Report of 
the Commissioners was issued, and avowedly as a ponetiees reply 
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to its recommendations ; while Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill of last 
session, and his recent inquiries in the House of Lords, suffi- 
ciently show that the opposite party are not disposed to retire 
from the struggle. 

But this conflict between the High and Low parties in the 
English Church, which is only now beginning to assume a prac- 
tical shape, and work towards a definite issue, has run its 
appointed course, and worked itself completely out in the Scot- 
tish Church. After a long but somewhat intermittent struggle 
of nearly three hundred years, it was finally settled, a quarter 
of a century ago, by an authoritative definition of the points at 
issue—a formal enunciation of the State’s claim to supreme 
control, as temporal head cf the Establishment, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal from the Church of the large party that had 
persistently rejected and denied that claim. But unless special 
attention is directed to it, the example is hardly likely to be 
studied amongst ourselves as it deserves to be, because the 
force and even the relevancy of the analogy between the past 
conflict in the North and the coming conflict in the South are 
to some extent obscured and disguised by accidental circum- 
stances. In the first place, the High Church party in the 
Scottish Church was always low or evangelical in doctrine, 
while the same party in the English Church is universally 
high in doctrine, inclining to the sacerdotal theory. In the 
second place, the great struggle in Scotland turned not on 
points of doctrine and ritual, which are the main battle-ground 
in England, but primarily on a point of Church order, and after- 
wards, as arising out of this, on the question of Church autho- 
rity and independence. But these points of local variation do 
not affect the substantial oneness of the two parties, grounded 
on their ecclesiastical affinities. For all practical purposes, the 
doctrinal difference between the two parties is unimportant, in 
view of the ecclesiastical identity; for the ultimate issue be- 
tween the High Church party and its opponents in any estab- 
lishment must be an ecclesiastical one, must turn on questions 
of Church jurisdiction, authority, and independence. The High 
Church party, both in Scotland and England, agree funda- 
mentally in holding that the Church possesses an exclusive 
jurisdiction in spiritual matters, and that in these matters 
therefore it is superior to the State, and independent of its con- 
trol. There is a striking agreement also taken in the means 
to vindicate this position in the course of the conflict on either 
side of the Tweed. Therecent Lambeth Conference takes eccle- 
siastically the position occupied by the Non-Intrusionist party 
in the Scottish Church before the Disruption, 1843; and the 
prelates who sympathize strongly with the movement, adopt in 
their official addresses the very language and watchwords that 
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were continually in the mouths of the Scottish High Church 
party on the eve of their secession from the National Church. 
Even so comparatively moderate a prelate as the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol says, in his last charge, that the time 
has come “to draw a distinct line between two things essen- 
tially different—a Church in union with the State and a Church 
professing a State religion ;” and towards the close of his ad- 
dress denounces as a fallacy and a heresy the assertion “ that 
the English clergyman receives his pay from the State, and is 
a minister of the State as well as the Gospel.” But this is pre- 
cisely the language used by the leaders of the Free Church of 
Scotland during the last days of their connexion with the 
National Establishment. They insisted with passionate earnest- 
ness that the Church was in union with the State, but not 
controlled by the State; and this is the very point on which 
the final verdict went absolutely against them. In view of 
similar claims now made by High Churchmen in England, Mr. 
Innes’s summary of this final verdict is of special interest and 
value. He says, referring to the judgments of the Courts in 
cases in which the grave question was brought to a legal issue— 


“Tt had been already laid down that the individual minister or 
presbytery, while remaining in the Church of Scotland, could not, 
under that Church’s sanction, abandon the temporalities, and so be free 
from statute in spiritual and pastoral matters; and the principle 
seemed to imply that the Church itself, or its majority, was equally 
powerless to do so. It was now decided, not only that the acts of 
majorities of Church courts refusing to obey the law were invalid, but 
that the acts of the minorities obeying it should be valid and sufficient. 
And so when the Claim, Declaration, and Protest of 1842 pledged the 
Church (not to rescind the compact, for the Scotch theory never 
acknowledged that a compact affecting proper ecclesiastical functions 
was, or could competently be made, but) to abandon the temporalities 
of the Establishment as its conditions were now fixed, and when the 
Protesters of 1843 claimed to be the Church of Scotland stripped of 
its temporalities, the Crown at this crisis threw its authority into the 
constitutional doctrine which its supreme courts in Scotland had for 
years consistently maintained. The Queen’s letter to the General 
Assembly of 1843 declares :— 

“<The Act ratifying the Confession of Faith and settling Presby- 
terian Church government in Scotland was adopted at the Union, and 
is now the Act of the British Parliament. The settlement thus fixed 
cannot be annulled by the will or declaration of any number of indi- 
viduals. Those who are dissatified with the terms of this settlement, 
may renounce it for themselves; but the wnion of the Church of Scot- 
land with the State is indissoluble while the statutes remain unrepealed 
which recognise the Presbyterian Church as the Church established by 
law within the kingdom of Scotland.’ 

“The royal hands thus laid the topstone on the legal doctrine so 
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laboriously built up. The more these memorable decisions are studied, 
the more does it appear that a real definition, disruption, and separa- 
tion has by them been effected between the two principles that struggled 
for centuries in the womb of Scottish history. The Nationalism of 
Knox might mean either of two very different theories. He was 
scarcely in his grave when the struggle between the two began ; and 
perhaps the strangest thing of all is that it was not till 1843 that it 
was decided that it did not mean merely the recognition by the State 
of an independent Church of Scotland, possessing, by divine appoint- 
ment, an exclusive jurisdiction in spiritual matters. These decisions 
tend at least to a nationalism of quite another kind—not now the casual 
coincidence of two independent bodies, the temporary concordat 
of two equal powers; but rather, the essential and indissoluble 
connexion of the most sacred function of the State with the State 
itself; or, perhaps, the essential and indissoluble dependence of the 
noblest institute of the State upon that national power which gives it 
existence and authority. Knox was not content to have a Church of 
Christ in Scotland—he was determined to have it a Church of Scot- 
land. The State allowed the change, but has added its own interpre- 
tation—declaring it to be cts Church, finally and inseparably; and 
Knox’s descendants have found, what that great man strove not to 
see, that a Church with both independence and nationality, though in 
theory the most beautiful of all things, may at any moment be found 
to be practically impossible. The shining of that devout ‘Imagination’ 
has fascinated the eyes of many generations in Scotland, but will do so 
no more.” 


It is this devout hallucination, banished by the logic of events 
from the minds of Scottish High Churchmen that now fascinates 
and dazzles the excitable Pan-Anglican imagination in the 
southern part of the empire. And curiously enough some of 
the questions—those connected with the South African Church 
—which have roused this excitement to the highest pitch, 
are substantially identical with the questions that plunged 
the High Churchmen of the north into a prolonged and fatal 
conflict with the civil power. In both cases, in that of 
Bishop Colenso as well as in the once celebrated Non-Intrusionist 
cases, there is a conflict of jurisdiction—a conflict between the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers; and High Churchmen at the 
Cape indignantly protest, as High Churchmen in the north did 
a quarter of a century ago, against the unwelcome verdict of 
the Civil Courts. 

But the serious conflict in England is more like to turn, in the 
first instance, on questions of creed and ritual than on those of 
Church-order and authority. The battle will probably be fought 
on proposal for the legislative modification of creeds, articles 
of belief, or practices that embody and reflect special doctrines. 
The real question which Mr. Innes’s book discusses—How fart 
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can Scottish Churches change their creed—is thus of special 
interest in view of current and impending ecclesiastical conflict 
south of the Tweed. For the principles legally established in 
disputed questions of creed are, as we have said, common to the 
jurisprudence of both countries. We can only indicate in 
briefest outline the answer to this vital question contained in 
Mr. Innes’s able work—can only summarize a few of the more 
important points established by his historical view of the 
general question. Looking first at the Kirk, or Established 
Church in Scotland, it is important to note that, true to its Pro- 
testant origin, it not only at the outset discussed point by point, 
and deliberately adupted its first Confession drawn up by Knox 
and his associates, but maintained its right, and professed its 
readiness, to change any one of the articles, should they on exa- 
mination prove inconsistent with God’s Holy Word. With 
regard to this protest of readiness to change embodied in the 
first Scottish Confession, Mr. Innes says :— 


“We have seen the historical origination of the creed by the State 
and the Church, and their mutual relations in regard to it. Another 
interesting question arises, How far did they, or either of them, intend 
themselves to be permanently bound to this creed? The question is 
raised in the most striking way by the ‘ Protest’ embodied in the pre- 
face to the Confession of 1560: ‘ Protesting that if any man will note 
in our Confession any article or sentence repugning to God’s holy 
Word, that it would please him, of his gentleness, and for Christian 
charity's sake, to admonish us of the same in write, and we of our 
honours and fidelity do promise unto him satisfaction from the mouth 
of God—that is, from His holy Scriptures, or else reformation of that 
which he shall prove to be amiss.’ A very striking commentary on 
this abnegation of infallibility and expression of the right of private 
judgment is given in the article of the Confession which treats of general 
councils. It goes very far, asserting that the right of councils is 
‘neither to forge new articles of our belief, neither to give the Word 
of God authority, much less to make that to be His word, or yet the 
true interpretation of the same, which was not before by His holy will 
expressed in His Word.’ None of the Confessions of the Reformation 
has a stronger expression of that right and duty of private judgment, 
on which they are all founded, and which they necessarily tend to 
repress. The question at once occurs, How far this protest for freedom 
to follow God’s Word only is reconcilable with enactments by the State 
founding the Church upon the Confession, or at least defining it by 
the Confession, as in the fundamental Act of 1567; or, indeed, with 
enactments by the Church itself binding itself for the future to the 
Confession of its present faith? It is difficult, on the one hand, to see 
how the Church can be recognised and established without some defi- 
nition, such perhaps as the Confession supplies; on the other, ,the 
declaration that those who in all time coming shall believe it, and 
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those only, are the true and holy Church of Christ Jesus, leaves little 
room for that correction of the Confession which our Reformers pray 
men of their gentleness to make. Itis to be remarked that the preface 
which contains this remarkable petition, and which is addressed by the 
Estates to all countries, though inserted in the minutes of the Parlia- 
ment of 1560, is omitted when the Confession comes to be re-enacted 
in 1567, and does not now appear on our Statute-book. It remains, 
therefore, a document as much of the Church as of the State, and 
indeed is fully as characteristic of the former as of the latter, so far as 
aspiration for freedom isconcerned. And yet we find that the Church, 
which always outran statesmen in its passion for orthodoxy, accepted 
establishment on conditions which seem practically to tie it down to 
doctrine, and, except on two important occasions of subsequent history, 
has never shown more than a formal willingness to carry out the pro- 
testation of 1560. Scotland has always, indeed, asserted the Word of 
God to be ‘the only rule of faith,’ while the creed is only the utter- 
ance, expression, or confession of that faith. It has always preferred 
to call this document not the standard, but one of the ‘subordinate 
standards’ of the Church, reserving the absolute name for the holy 
Scriptures. Yet ever since the passing away of that noble generation 
of men whose earlier years were spent in rejecting the right of the 
Church to impose upon them any creed, and their later in fixing down, 
by civil and ecclesiastical enactment, their own creed upon all genera- 
tions to come—ever since that insurrection of private judgment which 
we call the Reformation—private judgment has been frowned upon in 
Scotland ; and the people and youth have been practically referred, 
not to the ‘ truth of God’ alone, but to that wise and careful interpre- 
tation of it which their ancestors used their private judgment to attain.” 


In other words, the declaration in favour of periodical revision 
and change, the desire virtually expressed in the Preface for the 
constant exercise of advancing Christian intelligence in the in- 
terpretation of Divine truth, remained a dead letter for nearly a 
century after the adoption of the first Confession. Towards the 
middle of the next century, however, in 1643, amidst the tem- 
porary triumph of Puritanism, the famous Assembly of Divines 
met at Westminster. It was the hour when the advancing for- 
tunes of Presbyterianism looked brightest, and it seemed likely 
to embrace within its sway the sister kingdom, so long and so 
completely given up to what was regarded in the north as the 
bondage of Prelacy. The Scottish Kirk, having recently revolted 
from the attempted constraint of the prelatizing Stuarts, and 
regained completely its power of self-government, sent Commis- 
sioners to the Assembly, who took a leading part in its delibe- 
rations, and laboured diligently, not in the revision of the old 
creed, but in the elaboration of a wholly new one. This creed, 
the celebrated Westminster Confession, was, after due delibera- 
tion, formally adopted as the creed of the Kirk by an Act of 
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Assembly in 1647. Of this important movement in the Scot- 
tish Church, Mr. Innes says :— 

“No mention is made in this Act of the old Confession of 1560. It 
may be supposed that the Assembly held both theirold Confession and 
their new to be true, and therefore consistent with each other ; but this 
is not stated. Whether in any sense they held the old Confession to be 
still binding is a more doubtful matter. As the new one is to be a ‘ Con- 
fession for the three kingdoms,’ it may be argued that the old Scottish 
Confession might still continue as a municipal or domestic authority for 
Scotland; but as the change is founded on the obligation to ‘ uniformity 
in religion,’ the presumption seems rather in favour of the exclusive 
authority of the new creed. 

“ The fact that the Scottish Church did, at the culminating point 
of its history, and in the period of its greatest energy and influence, 
throw away the old creed upon which it might plausibly be said to have 
been even founded, and proprio motu exchange it for another and a 
wholly new one, casts a strong and not unneeded light upon the pre- 
vious and subsequent history. And this is not less striking when we 
observe that the new creed is in no respect a modification or re-presen- 
tation of the old. Not only is it the case that many propositions, and 
even whole paragraphs and chapters, contained in the Scottish Con- 
fession, are not found in that of Westminster, and that very many are 
found in the new creed which were not in the old,—but the two were 
not even made upon the same plan. The structure of the one is wholly 
different from that of the other. And they are equally different in 
details. There is no one sentence or proposition in the Westminster 
Confession identical with any one in the Scottish Confession. The new 
creed was made de novo, without any thought of the old. It is not 
necessary, in noting the differences between the Confessions, to sup- 
pose that these are irreconcilable. All truths are reconcilable ; and an 
adequate intelligence could deduce the whole body of divinity with 
absolute certainty from any one limb or fragment. But that very 
large differences do exist is certain. We shall have occasion 
afterwards to notice that, on so important a matter as the doctrine 
of the visible Church, these creeds occupy extreme positions, which 
are separated by the bulk of the Confessions of the Reforma- 
tion. The doctrine of the Magistrate, of the Sabbath, of Pre- 
destination, of Assurance, of Church rulers, and of the Sacraments, 
may be instanced as matters in which all theologians have ob- 
served a great difference, while some have alleged a decided con- 
trast between the two. And while the diversity extends to each 
sentence and to each clause of each sentence, there is a difference in 
the tone and sentiment, as well as in the mode of treatment and style 
of thought, of the whole, which reminds us of the lapse of the century 
between, and of the difference between the stand-point of the Reform- 
ing and the Puritan age—a difference not so great, perhaps, as between 
that of the Puritans and our own, but still one which is unmistakable 
and important. That the Scottish Church, bound with innumerable 
oaths and engagements to its old creed, should have voluntarily made 
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a change so great without the smallest scruple or hesitation on the part 
of a single member of it, indicates a vitality in the protestation for 
freedom of 1560, which the intermediate history had scarcely given 
us the right to expect.” 

The Church, while still claiming full control over its creed, 
did not attempt to vindicate the claim by any subsequent revi- 
sion of its Articles. But, in 1693, when King William attempted 
to enforce subscription by royal authority, the Church, through 
the action of its highest Court, showed in the most unmistake- 
able manner how jealously it guarded this disputed right. Of 
course neither the Oath of Allegiance nor subscription to the 
Confession were in themselves objected to. But the Church 
intensely resented the attempt at royal interference in a pro- 
vince she regarded as exclusively her own, and where, therefore, 
she claimed the absolute initiative. No further steps of moment 
were taken to determine this disputed claim until the decisive 
conflict of recent times, which ultimately rooted out of the 
Church the great party who, as the abettors of ecclesiastical 
independence, had always been its most strenuous defenders. By 
the terms of this final settlement, the claim was authoritatively 
rejected, and it was at length decided that the Church, being 
bound by Statute to its Confession, had no power to alter any 
of its Articles. The practical result of this decision is, as Mr. 
Innes points out, that being thus bound by Statute to its 
creed, the Church is more likely to be liberal in its adminis- 
tration than Churches which claim to be free. “The feeling,” 
he justly says, “that the Church is now, in a sense never before 
attempted, a national Church, has had its inevitable and proper 
influence on the question of creed. In such cases, the Confes- 
sion comes naturally to be regarded as the Confession of the 
nation rather than of the individual, or even of the Church; 
and the ecclesiastical body must make use of it accordingly. A 
Church that is free to change her Confession may be tyrannical, 
but a Church that is bound to one Confession must be moderate 
in its administration.” 

We can only indicate, in a sentence or two, the general 
conclusion reached in the second part of Mr. Innes’s volume, 
that dealing with the legal relation of Non-Established Churches 
to their creeds. This is the more to be regretted, because in 
many respects, and especially in its practical bearings on the 
future of Voluntaryism in England and Scotland, this is the 
most novel and interesting part of the whole inquiry. The 
great majority of Non-Established Churches in Scotland are not 
only Presbyterian, being originally secessions from the Estab- 
lished Kirk, but, if possible, more Presbyterian than the Kirk 
itself. The great peculiarity of Scottish Dissent, as Mr. Innes 
points out, is, that it was not properly Dissent at all, and 
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earnestly repudiated the name. Not merely was it the same 
in doctrine, discipline, and worship with the Church of Scot- 
land, but the desire to maintain that doctrine, discipline, and 
worship unimpaired was the cause of its very existence. It 
separated, or, in its own phrase, seceded from the majorities of 
the Church, from a regard to that Church’s honour and faithful- 
ness; and its bitterness was the “ perverted flow of love.” The 
two largest bodies that left the Kirk before 1843, the Secession 
and Relief Churches, were minorities within the Establishment. 
But gradually the party within the Church, maintaining its free- 
dom and independence, and thus ecclesiastically identical with the 
seceding sections, gained the majority, and at once attempted to 
carry out its own views. Mr. Innes thus sums up the result -— 


“The spiritual independence party within the Established Church 
obtained the majority, and immediately, as we have seen, used their 
power to carry out their ancient principles. The result was that, being 
met and challenged by the law, they preserved indeed their own con- 
sistency at the expense of extreme sacrifice, but one great point of the 
argument in the question with the Voluntaries was finally decided 
against them. We observed above that the conditions of the Revolu- 
tion Settlement have now been decided by law to be what the Came- 
ronians had ever since 1688 held them. We must add that the whole 
conditions of Establishment have also been decided by law to be what 
the later Seceders, as distinguished from the elder, accused them of 
being. The principle of these decisions, as expressed in repeated 
powerful opinions of the majority of the Court, is, that not merely the 
Revolution Settlement, but the whole establishment of the Church of 
Scotland, ab cnttio, was upon grounds irreconcilable with the claims of 
the Church party, as these were put forward by Andrew Melville in 
the Book of Discipline, and have been held since by all the sections 
above enumerated. The Free Church no doubt left upon the table of 
the Court and the Legislature its ‘ Protest’ that this was a misreading 
of the legislation of Scotland. But even the Free Church does not 
venture to deny that this reading has now been given, and that it has 
been given authoritatively by the functionaries who are entitled to de- 
clare what the meaning and intention of the law has been throughout 
all those ages. The protest of the Free Church is, that the conditions 
of establishment have been changed. But the doctrine of law is, that 
the conditions of establishment have really been ever since 1560 what 
they are now defined to be, and that the connexion of the Church of 
Scotland upon these conditions with the State is indissoluble. One 
step more. No one can carefully study the judgments following the 
Auchterarder case without seeing that their principle is not only that 
there has been, but that there can be, no establishment of a church by 
the State except on the principles of subordination there laiddown. It 
is clearly put in many of these, and it is implied in all of them, that 
the old claim of Church independence and co-ordinate jurisdiction is 
absolutely unrealizable except on the condition of Voluntaryism.—If the 
defeat of 1843 has been claimed by the Free Church as a moral 
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triumph, it may certainly be claimed as a legal triumph by its old 
adversaries the Voluntaries.”’ 


These large Non-Established Presbyterian Churches are at 
the present moment seeking to unite, and on ecclesiastical 
grounds it is not surprising that they should do so, as there is 
a perfect identity in their views of Church authority. As 
representing successive parties claiming spiritual independence 
within the Kirk, they all agree in taking the high view of 
Church jurisdiction, and in seeking to withdraw themselves 
from the cognisance of the law in purely spiritual concerns, 
In cases where the civil power has been appealed to against 
their decisions, they have pleaded at the bar of the Court 
a special spiritual jurisdiction. The Courts, however, refused 
to acknowledge this jurisdiction, and regard the power which 
voluntary religious societies claim to possess and exercise 
as founded on special contract. The standards of doctrine 
and discipline in these societies or churches are accepted 
by the Courts as evidence helping to define the terms and 
explain the nature of the contract. In cases where property 
is directly concerned, the Courts hold that the property is held 
in trust for the fundamental principles of the congregation, and 
the Court will accept any evidence helping to illustrate and 
explain what these principles really are, definite articles of 
belief having of course in this relation a prominent place and 
special value. From the legal doctrines thus established, it 
would seem as though Non-Established Churches were about as 
much bound to their creeds as Established Churches. At least, 
if creeds are to be considered identical with the fundamental 
principles of a Church, these Voluntary societies cannot change 
their creed without running the risk of losing their property. 
On the other hand, they all claim, and foremost of all the Free 
Church claims in the most explicit terms, complete control over 
the creed, including the right to change or modify its articles 
at pleasure. On almost any view of the case, however, this 
must be held to be an extreme position. For if creeds are not 
to be regarded in the light of fundamental principles, still every 
Church must have such principles, which as essential to its 
existence do not admit of change. On this ground Mr. Innes 
controverts the right specially claimed by the Free Church to 
an unlimited change of doctrinal views, or rather of funda- 
mental belief. The last chapter of the book, in which he does 
this, and glances at the broader and deeper questions in respect 
to creeds, which must by and by arise, and be ultimately settled 
by the Civil Courts, is one of peculiar interest, and will be sure 
to impress the thoughtful reader by its calm insight, quiet 
earnestness, and clear intellectual power. 
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THE Germans have recently made great strides in British 
estimation. Time was-—not very long ago, in the year 1803 
we think—when a young Etonian, in imitation of a distich by 
an old Greek epigrammatist, wrote a classical couplet against 
one of the most prominent of the rising philologers of Germany, 
which Porson turned into English in the well-known form,— 


“ The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in fivescore, 
But ninety-five more : 
All—save only one, HerMaAny, 
And Hermann’s a German.” 


These words express pretty accurately, not only the general 
opinion of British scholars at that time as to the comparative 
value of English and German scholarship, but the general 
opinion of the whole British people with regard to the virtue 
and worth of Germany and things German. For though even 
at that period of our intercourse with the Teutonic part of the 
Continent, the names of Goethe and Schiller, Lessing, Wieland, 
and, among lesser magnitudes, Klopstock, Kotzebue, and Biirger, 
had begun to shoot significant rays into the dim atmosphere of 
our “ tight little island,” on the whole no high estimate of 
German intellectual capacity prevailed in this country. Those 
whom we could not dispose of under the old category of eru- 
dite dunderheads and unfruitful dryasdusts, were easily shuffled 
into the vapoury limbo of transcendentalists, sentimentalists, 
dreamers, and pilers of cloud-architecture, in which, from Jacob 
Bohme downward, everything Teutonic, not at once intelligible 
to the English mind, so naturally seemed to find its place. To 
express the decisive verdict of our insular judgment against 
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any production of the Teutonic intellect beyond the Rhine, in 
those days it was thought enough to say that it was “ German.” 
In the minds of some classes of our countrymen this way of 
thinking may perhaps even now prevail; but in the general 
currency of language among the more cultivated part of the 
community a great change in this matter has taken place,—a 
change so great indeed, that we seem actually to be suffering 
from a sort of German invasion in the intellectual world, simi- 
lar to that French one which overwhelmed us a century and a 
half ago, when Voltaire, as general European Aristarchus, sat on 
the throne of criticism now occupied by Goethe. For not only 
is this Goethe being universally quoted, but even Hegel is read 
and understood, and acknowledged also by some as the only 
prophet who is destined to save the rising mind of young Oxford 
from the cold sway of intellectual egoism in Comte and the 
harsh gripe of logical formulas in Mill. Sceptical historians of 
Greece rejoice to out-Niebuhr Niebuhr in arbitrary contempt 
for ancient traditions and arbitrary faith in modern imagina- 
tions ; writers on mythology are not content unless they can 
invert the poles of the old English method of interpretation ; 
and whereas Bryant rejoiced in proving by ingenious etymolo- 
gical processes that all gods were men, we are now called upon 
to believe that all men are gods, and that there is nothing 
human, real, or trustworthy in national traditions at all. Nay, 
so far are we advanced in an idol-worship of that Germanism 
which we so long despised, that the every-day language of our 
men who aspire to culture has assumed a certain German cast. 
Our “ point of view” has become a “ stand-point ;” our manuals 
are turned into “handbooks,” and not only our critical articles, 
but our Latin Grammars, must be duly sprinkled with the two- 
faced shibboleth of “ subjective” and “objective” before they 
can be relished by the Teutonized palate of the hour. The 
causes of this notable conversion are, like some recent political 
conversions, not at all inscrutable, and sufficiently instructive 
to deserve a passing remark. Such things never happen by 
chance. First, there is the fact that it is only within the pre- 
sent century that the Germans have been able to claim for 
themselves a leading position even in the world of thought. In 
the long interval between Copernicus and Leibnitz, their intel- 
lectual products, written in a learned language, unwieldy, ele- 
phantine, and pedantic, and belonging far more to the bookish 
furniture of the university than to the green growth of real life, 
had no attractions for the great mass of cultivated Europeans. 
It was not till the pious fervour of Klopstock and the keen point 
of Lessing stirred the stagnant waters of the social pool, that the 
academic erudition of Germany began to assume a form calcu- 
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lated to exercise a powerful influence on European thought. 
One of the first in this movement was the celebrated Heyne, 
Professor of philology in Gottingen from the year 1764; and 
after him Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, Miiller, Welcker, and a whole 
hierarchy of a scholarship at once profound and graceful, 
stood forward before Europe, as acknowledged excavators and 
master-builders of the highest order, in every department of 
intellectual inquiry. Contemporaneously with this the boldest 
flights of speculative adventure were made by the most 
various and highly-gifted thinkers, from Kant and Fichte to 
Schelling and Hegel. At the same time, in England, Shelley 
and Coleridge and Wordsworth, in a poetical guise, had 
launched a thoughtful section of the British reading public 
upon a metaphysico-theological voyage of discovery, now 
cautious and timidly tentative, now plunging violently away 
from the yoke of tradition to which it had so long been bound. 
Carlyle, Maurice, Kingsley, and Tennyson, pointed, each after 
his own fashion, in the same direction; and before this move- 
ment the strong wall of partition that had so long divided 
practical England from speculative Germany fell down at many 
places. It began to be discovered that certain moral and intel- 
lectual cravings, which, after the red upheavings of the French 
Revolution had begun to cry for nutriment even from behind 
the hard ribs of Oxford conservatism, could be satisfied no 
longer, either by perpetual rumination on venerable native 
formulas which had lost all vitality, or by the glitter of pointed 
antitheses borrowed from France, with which a less serious age 
had been entertained. In this state of matters, Goethe natu- 
rally became a prophet to men of a concrete habit of thought ; 
while abstract thinkers were attracted by Kant and Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel. From the meagre culture that had pre- 
viously existed in our Universities nothing was to be hoped; 
our purely technical philology, dealing exclusively with textual 
criticism and verbal emendation, however useful in a subsidiary 
way, could show not even a crab-apple for those who were 
beginning to pant after a firm grasp of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of thought and the original springs of action. To English 
scholars sensible of this vacuity, Germany presented itself as 
the natural field of recruitment; and accordingly, no book of 
any great significance in the domain of learned inquiry has been 
put forth in England during the last forty years without the 
most visible marks of Teutonic influence. Without Niebuhr, 
Arnold had never been; even Puseyism dates historically from 
a violent reaction wrought in the mind of a thoughtful young 
Oxonian, long fed on the food of ecclesiastical tradition, by a 
contemplation of some startling developments of extreme 
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German Rationalism. In this way our inherited insular self- 
sufficiency thoroughly gave way ; we were forced to borrow at 
all hands from those to whom we had been accustomed to view 
ourselves as in a position to dictate. The Germans had de- 
cidedly become our intellectual masters; we might not follow 
their eccentric movements in all respects, but we had been 
aroused out of sleep by their stimulating activity, and we could 
not do our daily work without the materials which their gigan- 
tic industry supplied. Thus matters stood in the world of ideas, 
Then came, in the world of deeds, the battle of Sadowa. The 
effect of this brilliant stroke upon the European estimate of 
Prussia, now manifestly identical with Germany, can scarcely 
be overrated. No thunderbolt of war had been launched in 
Europe with such admirable precision and effect since the days 
of the Great Napoleon. The shame of Jena was certainly wiped 
out now, if Dennewitz and Leipzig had left the score uncleared. 
Every man understands a blow, and no man more readily than 
John Bull. An idea is apt to confound him, a principle to 
repel, and an abstract proposition stimulates his contempt ; but 
a blow full of force and full of fruits,—in this he sees a some- 
thing in which the power of a present god cannot be denied 
Prussia now assumed the rank of a first-rate Power. But more 
than this: a general presumption was raised in favour of 
Prussia and things Prussian, strong in proportion to that which 
had long operated so powerfully the other way. It was certain 
now that the Germans were no dreamers. Their military 
organization was in some points superior to ours; we had 
blundered in the Crimean campaign: Bismarck had not blun- 
dered in knowing how to win for Prussia the headship of Ger- 
many by a citizen soldiership and needle-guns. Vague 
declamations against centralization, red-tape, and unconstitu- 
tional monarchy would manifestly not explain the battle of 
Sadowa. Our political vision thus cleared, our eyes were forth- 
with opened to other considerations. Perhaps the organization 
of the Prussian schools and universities might prove as superior 
to that of Eton and Oxford as Prussian guns were to Austrian 
guns. This also turned out to be the case. Royal Commis- 
sioners were sent out, like Jupiter’s eagles, to all the head- 
quarters of cis-Atlantic and trans-Atlantic intelligence, and 
they came back with the report that Prussian schools and uni- 
versities are the best. The scales were now completely turned. 
Like honest men, we confessed we had been beaten in the race ; 
and the cry was raised for reform, and is being now raised even 
more stoutly. We are now apparently engaged with all earnest- 
ness in the profitable work of self-examination. Not only has 
our hereditary horror of Germany disappeared, but our pride 
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has submitted to the reception of learned foreigners into aca- 
demic chairs, to teach us what we had failed to teach ourselves ; 
and now the only danger is that we may resort to the mechani- 
cal method of wholesale importation to supply our deficiencies, 
and put up some German Hegel or French Comte to worship, 
because we cannot wait for a prophet of truly British growth 
to be our guide. 

In this unsettled state of the English mind, and with this 
strong proclivity towards things German, no more grateful gift 
could have been made to the intelligent Englishman than the 
Memoirs of that illustrious Prussian scholar, theologian, and 
statesman, which it is our present duty to bring under review. 
Christian Charles Josias Bunsen was born at Korbach, a town 
in the little Principality of Waldeck, west of Cassel, in the year 
1791. His father, a person of humble station, had served for 
the greater part of his life in a Dutch regiment, and, returning 
home without the expected promotion, lived at Korbach on the 
scanty subsistence afforded by the possession of a few acres of 
land, and a small retiring pension from Holland, besides what 
his own industry as a copying-clerk might produce. He was a 
man of marked aspect and decided character, with expressive 
features, keen strong eyes, and bushy eyebrows; firm and 
unwavering in his tone; faithful and just in all his dealings; 
hot-tempered when occasion moved, but habitually mild and 


kindly ; independent in a remarkable degree, and against every 
form of unwarranted aggression resolute. He was fond of ex- 
pressing the wisdom of life, gained by experience, in those 
pithy proverbial maxims which, from the earliest times, have 
been in all countries the great bearers of popular philosophy. 
After the fashion of Polonius, he sent his son out into the wide 
wide world with the shrewd triple advice as to expenditure :— 


“Tn clothing, live up to your means; 
In food, below your means ; 
In dwelling, above your means ;” 


and out of the bitter root, perhaps, of his own experience, he 
added 
“ Werde nicht Soldat. Ducke dich nicht vor Junkern.” 


“Don’t be a soldier; stand erect before a man with a title,”’— 
with both which paternal counsels the hopeful son, through his 
whole life, most faithfully complied. At the age of seven, 
Bunsen went to the Gymnasium, or great learned school of the 
Principality, and here he immediately distinguished himself by 
that rapidity of intellectual appropriation, that comprehensive- 
ness of grasp, that sunniness of temper, and that kindliness of 
disposition, which were his distinguishing excellencies through 
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life. In personal appearance, also, the boy was, with him, in 
every respect the perfect father of the man: beautiful, fair- 
complexioned, curly-haired, with a full bright eye (often re- 
marked afterwards as like Goethe’s), and finely chiselled 
features, he was a youth in whom grace and strength and 
goodness seem to have combined to give the world promise of 
a truly great man. Though naturally self-willed, and wearing 
an air of command which sat lightly upon him, he recognised, 
with a true instinct of loyalty, the law of authority in his 
father, and others who were placed in positions of ascendency 
over him. Like all boys of eager intelligence, he was a greedy 
devourer of books; and it is interesting for us islanders to 
observe what an important place our literature occupied in the 
education of an humble Continental youth, in the smallest of 
German princedoms, at the beginning of the present century. 
In the form of translations, Richardson’s and Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels, and Shakespeare’s plays, introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance of his “ venerable friend John Bull,” for whom in after 
life he ever cherished the warmest admiration. The English 
language he appropriated through the somewhat strange medium 
of Glover’s Leonidas, which somehow or other in that part of 
the world had usurped the pedagogic function generally per- 
formed in Germany by the Vicar of Wakefield. French, of 
course, he learned also, and was the best French scholar in the 
school. In the year 1808, at the age of seventeen, he went to 
the University of Marburg, with a hundred and fifty dollars in 
his pocket, a sum pretty nearly identical with that required by 
many a humble Scottish student at the present hour, for the 
defraying of his yearly academical expenses. After remaining 
a year here, however, he found that the sphere was too narrow 
alike for his intellectual ambition and his pecuniary support. 
There were more famous professors at Gottingen, and a larger 
concourse of students, in giving instruction to whom the poor 
scholar might be able to scrape together the necessary main- 
tenance for himself. To Gottingen, therefore, in the year 1809, 
he repaired, studying general philology and public law rather 
than that theology to which he was naturally most inclined. 
The most powerful intellectual influence at this time in the 
Georgia Augusta was that of Heyne, a scholar who, though 
found inadequate to the peculiar wants of such a young philo- 
logical Titan as Wolf, exercised a powerful and beneficial sway 
over the rising German intellect of his day—an influence which 
Bunsen never failed in after life gratefully to acknowledge. 
But like all young men of original talent at universities, Bunsen 
learned not less from himself and from his fellow-students than 
from his professors. He soon became the centre of a knot of 
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young men, most of whom afterwards won a distinguished place 
in the intellectual annals of their country. Among these were 
Lachmann, the author of a well-known new recension of the New 
Testament ; Brandis, the editor of Aristotle; Liicke, the Evan- 
gelic commentator ; Dissen, the editor of Pindar; Schulze, the 
poet, and a few others. He completed his studies at the uni- 
versity by the composition of a Latin dissertation on the Attic 
law of inheritance, which at once stamped him as a man who 
combined the most thorough scholarship with the most original 
thought, to a degree not at all common even in erudite and 
philosophical Germany. While pursuing his university career 
he supported himself, like many a poor Scotch scholar now-a- 
days, by teaching in public school or private family; and his 
connexion, in this latter relation, with a New York merchant 
named Astor, was one of the most fortunate circumstances in 
his early start; for the keen-eyed American at once perceived 
that he had secured fcr his son a tutor of no common calibre,— 
so he not only used him as a tutor, but admired him as a man, 
and loved him as a friend, and gave occasion to those frequent 
jumps in what the Poor-Law calls “settlement,” which drew our 
young scholar without delay out of the pale precincts of the 
university into the broad and busy arena of the European 
world. In connexion with this family Bunsen took an early 
reconnoitrement of Leyden and Copenhagen, Berlin and Paris,and 
seems to have made up his mind at an early period that with the 
“detestable Westphalian kingdom” of Jerome Buonaparte he 
could have nothing to do, and that, being a German, and having 
sworn an oath, with all the fervour of an intense patriot, to 
live and die for Germany, his only opportunity of doing so 
effectively was by becoming a Prussian. The fine prophetic 
instinct by which this resolution was formed has been amply 
justified by recent experience. While at Paris he occupied 
himself with the study of Persic under the celebrated ‘Sylvestre 
de Sacy, this study being only a part of a grand project, early 
conceived, of transporting himself to India, for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted on the spot with the language, literature, 
and philosophy of the East; and he had at this time also 
schemed out in full the grand outlines of that philosophy of 
man, based on the study of language and religion, the rich re- 
sults of which are exhibited so largely in his works. Never was 
there a man who knew more clearly from the beginning what 
he was to live for—internally that is to say,—for the circum- 
stances of his outward life—what forms the whole life of some 
persons—his profession, and craft of making a livelihood, this 
he left to the disposal of Providence; and might have been, so 
far as his own inclinations went, a professor any day rather 
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than a diplomatist. On several occasions, indeed, he expresses 
a very strong aversion to diplomatic life, and yet a diplomatist 
he became, partly from patriotism, partly from loyalty, partly 
from Royal compulsion, and in a great measure no doubt, from 
that chivalrous and courageous spirit of adventure, which led 
him rather to grapple with the difficulties of new and grand 
situations than to sit down and be overgrown gracefully with 
the moss of a decent and reputable routine. From Paris, 
in connexion with Mr. Astor, Bunsen proceeded to Rome; 
and here he found the first great hero that acted power- 
fully on his early manhood, in the person of Niebuhr, then 
Prussian Resident at Rome, and his first step of ascent to the 
brilliant stage of European diplomatic life, where he so long re- 
mained one of the most distinguished among the distinguished, 
For Niebuhr chose him as his private secretary, and in this capa- 
city he was introduced to business, and, what was of more con- 
sequence, to the personal acquaintance of the excellent King of 
Prussia, the father of the present monarch. There was a con- 
tagion about the person, attitude, and utterance of Bunsen that 
no man who had an eye for true human excellence could resist ; 
and the Majesty of Berlin was not more backward than the 
New York merchant to discover and fasten on the young 
amanuensis of Niebuhr as a genuine man, perhaps a future 
statesman, who might do great things for the Prussian State, and, 
what the King loved almost better, the Prussian Church. Thus 
favourably introduced to the personal notice of the King, 
Bunsen had to wait only a short time for the retirement of 
Niebuhr, when he was appointed Minister in his room. This 
happened in the year 1823. Previously to this, however, 
Bunsen had secured one of the greatest items of happiness to a 
good man, in the person of an English wife. This lady was 
Miss Frances Waddington, now the Baroness Bunsen, to whose 
pious diligence, good sense, and fine tact we owe the composi- 
tion of the very rich and interesting volumes of Memoirs that 
have given occasion to the present notice. The young diplo- 
matist describes her in 1817 as “a girl of amiable character 
and clear understanding, and a very earnest Christian of the 
Church of England ;” also, what was of no small importance toa 
chivalrous young adventurer like Bunsen, as “ having a fortune,” 

that means, we suppose, a certain moderate amount of dis- 
posable cash, that might render its possessor independent of the 
rude buffets of circumstance ; for there is no indication in these 
volumes that he ever suffered, even when to the world he 
seemed most prosperous, from a plethora of funds. We now see 
Bunsen fairly launched on that broad sea of public life, at once in- 
tensely German and broadly European, where he floated so long, 
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so brilliantly, and, upon the whole, with enjoyment that largely 
outweighed not a few unavoidable discomforts. His tower of 
outlook for sixteen years was the Tarpeian rock, and there, in 
a dwelling at once sublime in situation, genial in its domestic 
atmosphere, and lofty in the moral and intellectual inspiration 
of its inmates, he became the centre of that rich and varied 
society which accompanied him through life, as the flowers on 
every sunny brae tend upwards, and spread their various- 
coloured petals concentrically towards the sun. And as the 
sun has rays for every diverse-tinted herb, so Bunsen had a 
side in his soul for everybody ; and there are few names of any 
distinction in the intellectual, moral, and political world, which 
during that Roman residence, or at least in the natural sequel of 
it at London, were not drawn more or less closely into the circle of 
his most lovely attractiveness. Like Socrates, he was especially 
open to young men; and this not only because, like Bentley, he 
could see in the undergraduate promises of bright achievement 
of which the full-grown don was for ever incapable, but because 
his essentially human and Christian kindliness led him to “con- 
descend to men of low estate,” and to find one of his chief 
sources of delight, as a strong man, in ministering to the weak. 
Not a few men both in Britain and Germany, now living, can 
trace to their early introduction to Bunsen their first acquaint- 
ance with a full-grown, living man, more electric in sympathy 
and more overwhelming in grandeur than anything that they 
had read of in books; an epiphany of more value in the edu- 
cation of a youth than the digested contents of a thousand 
libraries. But we cannot afford to follow Bunsen in detail 
through the rich-shifting panorama of his Roman life. In the 
year 1837, from complications arising out of the unfortunate 
dispute with the Court of Rome about mixed marriages, his 
diplomatic career on the Tarpeian rock was suddenly closed. Of 
this interval of rest he took wise advantage, by accomplishing 
a long-meditated journey to that country which he had long 
admired as the grand metropolis of reasonable liberty and a 
practical intelligence. In the autumn of 1838 he arrived at 
England, and there immediately began to plash about, with a 
fine juvenile intoxication of spirits, in a wide ocean of various 
delight, after a fashion in which only a Bunsen can indulge. 
This was exactly the stage on which his eminent power of 
being happy, and wonderful art of maintaining a lofty com- 
posure, and a quiet, fruitful activity in the midst of disturbing 
circumstances, might exhibit themselves to advantage. There 
is no need of saying that in England Bunsen soon became a 
universal favourite. If any person spoke against him, it was 
only one of that narrow class of minds to whom all greatness is 
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incomprehensible, or that selfish crew to whom all goodness is 
odious. There was a daily beauty about his life that might 
make certain people ugly ; this was unavoidable—and besides, 
there was his prosperity, which, if not in London, certainly at 
3erlin, was calculated to excite in ambitious hearts no common 
flow of hidden bitterness. To have sprung from nothing; the 
son of a petty crofter in the pettiest State of Germany ; to start 
on a few dollars, as poor as a travelling scholar in the middle 
ages ; and then to shine as the first star in Rome, Berlin, and 
London, and be hand-and-glove with two absolute Majesties, 
whose mouth could shower down coronets—who could expect a 
bureaucratic courtier in Berlin or Potsdam to look upon these 
things with a temper corresponding in any degree to that 
described by St. Paul in the notable thirteenth chapter of his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians? The dismissal of the brilliant 
upstart from the Papal legation no doubt caused ill-concealed 
vations in the hearts of those who had long looked with a 
disfavouring eye on his rising fortunes. But his arrival in 
Berlin might perhaps make matters worse. The King was not 
only fond of Bunsen; he literally longed for him—* hungered 
and thirsted after him,” as a young lady does after the presence 
of her first lover, or the preacher to whom she is indebted for 
the first promptings of the higher moral life in her soul. How- 
ever, it appeared that from the invasion of the permanent direct 
presence of such a meteor as Bunsen the red-tape circle of Berlin 
was safe. The bird flew a little too high for that atmosphere, and 
was somewhat too large for a bureaucratic cage. Bunsen saw dis- 
tinctly from the earliest times that to the constant pressure of the 
fetters of purely bureaucratic life in Berlin he never could sub- 
mit. No less able than willing to serve his country in a public 
capacity, he had yet an inner life to lead which he could not 
altogether sacrifice, and seemed to find, with a just instinct, 
that his vocation lay, as he himself expresses it, not in standing 
at the helm of the vessel of State, but in keeping a look-out 
ahead, and intimating the dangerous vicinity of growling 
storms or fretful shallows. Under. these circumstances, Bunsen 
was relegated in the first place to a most pleasant and delight- 
ful retreat as Prussian representative in Switzerland ; but the 
dignified leisure of this appointment was speedily terminated 
by that peculiar combination of Royal favour and English par- 
tiality, which brought him finally to London in November 
1841 as Prussian Minister the situation, at once most honour- 
able, and for many reasons the most agreeable to him, of any 
that his Prussian Majesty had to bestow. At London, as most 
of us know, he remained, rising every year in the public esteem, 
till the year 1854, when a difference of opinion between him 
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and the Berlin Court on the affairs of the Crimea and the rela- 
tions with Russia, led to his retirement from public life, with 
many tears from his rich army of English friends, but not 
without this great consolation to himself, that he was thus pro- 
videntially withdrawn from public affairs at a period of life 
when not a few vigorous years might still be awaiting him, for 
the completion of those gigantic projects of scholarly achievement 
which his early ambition had marked out as the proper business 
of his life. Now, at last, he might retire with dignity from 
those scenes of diplomatic warfare, into which, however gal- 
lantly he bore the brunt of them, he had certainly never been 
forward to thrust himself; and without delay he ensconced 
himself in a fair castle, opposite to the hanging woods, and be- 
side the sounding waters of the Neckar at beautiful Heidelberg. 
Here he prosecuted for several years, though under severe in- 
terruptions from now broken health, those laborious studies in 
history and theology, the fruits of which are before the world; 
and though no longer taking any active part in Prussian poli- 
tics, he still enjoyed the Royal favour undiminished, was raised 
to the peerage, and took his seat at Berlin as a member of 
the Upper House in the year 1858. In the year 1859 it 
was thought advisable that he should remove to Bonn, where, 
by an honorary degree from the Berlin Institute, he was 
now entitled to appear as an academical lecturer. But, alas! 
for this and for other kinds of severe persistent work, little 
strength now remained. He was labouring under confirmed 
organic disease of the heart, which, amid the severest suffer- 
ings and the brightest revelations of Christian peace and 
joy, brought him to his mortal end on the 28th day of Novem- 
ber 1860. His remains were interred in the public cemetery of 
3onn. There the British tourist, who visits the birthplace of 
Beethoven, will not soon forget to look with respect on a plain 
column, chiselled with the name of Bunsen, and graven with a 
simple text from the evangelical prophet, which not more 
shortly than significantly proclaims the bright lesson of his 
life :— 
“ Lasst uns wandeln im Lichte des Ewigen.” 


“ LET US WALK IN THE LIGHT OF THE ETERNAL.” 


Such were the main lines and principal salient points of this 
singularly noble, wonderfully energetic, and, on the whole, re- 
markably prosperous life. Let us now turn our regards from the 
outward drama with its shifting scenes, to the inward and con- 
stant soul which directed it. Let us attempt a short estimate of 
Bunsen’s character, moral and intellectual,—an estimate which 
the present writer is emboldened to make, not merely from the 
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ample materials of the present Memoirs, but from an acquaint- 
ance of many years’ standing with his principal works, and from 
frequent opportunities of personal intercourse at different periods 
of his career. 

In the roll of notable personages that stand out in the his- 
tory of the world like promontories on a long stretch of low flat 
coast, we meet everywhere with strong men and great men, but 
much more rarely with complete men. How often is it the case 
that a man becomes a genius in one direction, only by being in 
all other directions an oddity or a weakling! In fact, the very 
prominence of some particular faculty or feature tends both to 
upset the balance of a perfectly symmetric nature, and to fix 
public attention on one brilliant point of excellence, rather than 
on the harmony of a concordant whole. Now Bunsen, though 
we think there can be no doubt that he was both a strong man 
and a truly great man, was pre-eminently a complete man. To 
take an example: Porson was a strong man, and so was Samson; 
but neither the modern scholar nor the ancient judge of Israel 
was a great man or a complete man, for they both lacked that 
wealth of character and capacity which makes completeness, 
and that imperial control and use of wealth which makes gran- 
deur. Porson was strong in the purely technical, that is to 
say, the least human department of scholarship ; and Samson’s 
virtue, which belonged to the same category as that of the lion and 
the bull, being essentially animal in its quality, was not strong 
enough to stand against the repeated appliance of those sensuous 
seductions in contest with which only moral strength can pre- 
vail. Among our very greatest men, indeed—those who sit 
with a certain solitary Olympian supremacy on undisputed 
thrones,—there is often some great deficiency on one side, which 
strikes inferior natures with surprise, and not seldom furnishes 
them with an unexpected solace for their general inferiority. 
Many a man, for instance, who is painfully conscious of his 
exceeding smallness before the graceful versatility, large saga- 
city, and oracular utterance of a Goethe, can reasonably com- 
fort himself that he behaved in a more faithful and gentle- 
manly manner to his Jessie or Mary, than the Weimarian 
prophet did to his Frederica. Goethe was great as a thinker, 
great as a poet, great in some departments as a man of science, 
great as a critic and a connoisseur, great as a man of the world; 
but an incomplete man, notwithstanding his lauded many-sided- 
ness, certainly he remained, because sadly deficient both in that 
lofty fervour which makes a heroic man, and that reverential 
awe which makes a devout man. But if ever there was what 
the Greeks call an dvjp rerpdywvos in the world, a thoroughly 
four-square, or, as the Romans phrased it, a perfectly rounded 
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man, in all the conditions and qualities of perfect manhood, that 
wan was Bunsen. Whether taken from the intellectual or the 
moral side, from the speculative or the practical, whether in 
the active commerce with what is earthly, or in the devout con- 
templation of what is heavenly, we shall find that in each of 
these aspects he takes a high place among the many great men 
of modern Europe, and in the whole together, a place along 
with the first among the very few complete men which the 
catalogue of the greatest men contains. The completeness of 
his character may be most shortly indicated by saying that he 
was in his mental constitution, as in the outward features of 
his life, both a German and an Englishman, and possessed in an 
eminent degree the characteristic virtues of both these peoples, 
with only a very slight admixture of their faults. Faults he 
had, no doubt, like other men, and faults such as the quick 
eye of the world, whether in the jealous Court circle of Berlin, 
or the hard utilitarian arena of London, could readily discern ; 
but his faults, so far as the present writer has been able to 
‘discover, were only the occasional exaggerations or misappli- 
cations of rare virtues,—faults proceeding from that rare 
combination of intellectual grandeur, sanguine ardour, and 
unflinching courage, which gives those who are thus loftily 
endowed a tendency to imagine that huge mountains are only 
molehills, which they can kick down with their feet; a tendency 
the reverse of that, so inherent in feeble spirits, by which mole- 
hills are regularly magnified into mountains. Intellectually, 
Bunsen was a thorough German ; German in his single-hearted 
devotion to truth for the sake of truth ; German in his lofty 
enthusiasm for the highest ideas, in his wide reach of sweeping 
speculation, in his patient search after the largest generaliza- 
tions, in his dissatisfaction with every philosophy that does not 
grapple with ultimate principles; German not less in the 
thoroughness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness of his erudi- 
tion, in the systematic tabulation of his knowledge, in his criti- 
cal dealing with original documents, in his gigantic capacity 
for intellectual work, and, to use his own language, the fine 
“fury and the delight” with which he devoured an old manu- 
script or swallowed the vocabulary of a new language. It was 
one of his great maxims “ to do nothing by halves ;” and there 
is something truly Napoleonic in the grand way in which he 
maps out the ground with rapid and kingly eye, for any new 
intellectual undertaking that he thought worthy of his powers. 
His divine rage (Seia pavia) for going to the root of the matter, 
and sweeping the whole field of inquiry, was constantly leading 
him into excursions, flights, and side-tours, which sometimes 
interfered awkwardly with the original route. When he was 
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engaged, at Heidelberg for instance, in the Bibelwerk, and had 
no reason to count on any superfluous strength for that so great 
enterprise, he was asked by Messrs. Black, the well-known 
Edinburgh publishers, to contribute a Life of Luther for the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; this, with the fervid 
German patriotism which distinguished him, he could not refuse 
to do, and set about work immediately in his usual Cyclopean 
style ; and, whereas the remuneration which the Scottish pub- 
lisher offered for the article was £20, before a few days were 
over the Baron found that he had spent £50 on books, as a sort of 
quarry for the palatial architecture which he was about to raise ; 
and from the germ of that contribution to the Encyclopedia, there 
was in fact sketched out in detail a grand Life of the great Saxon 
reformer, to be completed in three volumes,—a project which in 
all likelihood would, like so many previous ones, have waxed 
to a happy completion, had the machinery which obeyed this 
Titanic steam-power been strong enough to have endured the 
tear of another ten years. In respect of emotion, passion, feel- 
ing, sentiment, everything comprehended under the familiar 
German word Gemiith, Bunsen was no less a type of the 
country to which he belonged, and a full brother of that bright 
tribe of mortals to whom, in whatever field of energetic display, 
the epithet chivalrous has been applied. Great thoughts may 
prepare the way to shake the pillars of the world, but it is 
great passions that ultimately shake them; and only noble 
passions that make the shaking effective to any worthy re- 
construction. To the last days of his life the flow of chival- 
rous emotion in Bunsen’s soul was always fresh, and ever 
ready to swell into a spring-flood on the application of any 
natural stimulus. Some natures flow only at one breach, and 
present an impenetrable case of hard rock at every other ap- 
proach: but Bunsen quivered with sympathy at every pore; 
and held out the liberal hand to give a grasp of strong frater- 
nity to every excellence and beauty that came within the 
sphere of his attraction. He was always young, buoyant, hope- 
ful, and enthusiastic. Amid the tortures of a prolonged illness, 
he triumphed in the achievements of Garibaldi at the same 
time that he found comfort in the faithful word of promised 
salvation from his God; and the Cologne Gazette was read to 
him eagerly to the last, along with some favourite hymn of Paul 
Gerhard, or some significant chapter of St. John. He was never 
absorbed by one passion, even the highest, to such a degree as 
to have the avenues of his soul closed to everything else. 
Nothing in the name of pure, natural, and noble humanity 
ever suffered repulse from him. He carried an atmosphere 
and a radiant force of love about with him which it was 
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difficult to resist ; only meagre, narrow, one-eyed, and selfish 
souls might feel discomposed by the brilliant flapping of his 
wings. But the general effect of his presence was to create 
love. St ameris amabilis esto. He loved much, and therefore 
he was much loved. It was as impossible for him not to 
make friends, as it is for amber being rubbed not to produce 
electricity. To his emotional nature, besides the adventurous 
ardour which spurs a man into noble struggle, belong specially 
his delight in all forms and presentations of beauty, and the 
fervour and purity of his devout feelings. In both these again, 
the character and tone of his mind was peculiarly German. 
Though not himself a musician, his delight in all the higher 
forms of musical expression was extreme. From the Masses of 
Palestrina to the Oratorios of Handel, no curious combinations 
of sweet sound were unwelcome to him, provided always art 
remained the minister of reason, and the efflorescence of orna- 
ment was not allowed to choke the healthy growth of the 
sturdy plant. Like Plato—whom, by the way, he advises one 
of his sons to follow closely, next to the Bible—he had no 
patience for any art whose object was chiefly to exhibit the 
dexterity of the performer. That was not merely bad taste, but 
it was bad morality, for it arose out of the undue preponder- 
ance of the individual—from a root of selfishness therefore— 
and all selfishness is sin. In the fervour of his religious feel- 
ings no special devotee could surpass him. As in the case of the 
royal Psalmist, so there echoes through the whole life of Bunsen 
a sacred lyrical accompaniment to the bustling achievements 
of the Court and the battle-field. Like his countryman Korner, 
though not in external form a poet, he went through life with 
the sword in one hand and the lyre in the other. Nowhere in 
modern times have learning and science, philosophy and know- 
ledge of the world, been so happily combined,—nowhere so grace- 
fully adorned by the purest piety; though “adorned,” perhaps, 
is scarcely the right word. Piety is the soul of all Bunsen’s 
multifarious activity,—the bright and breezy power that filled 
the sails of his life-ship, and made him ride the most tumultu- 
ous waters as lightly as the sea-bird skims the billow. It does 
not appear that the decidedly religious quality of his mind took 
its rise from any incident or date on which his biographer can 
lay a finger. Under the natural oversight of godly parents, 
piety appears to have grown up with him as with Richard 
Baxter and many eminent Christians, as fragrance grows with 
a beautiful flower. It lay in the germ from the beginning, and 
required only the natural expansion of a healthy growth and 
fair circumstances to bring it to ripeness. Anything like light- 
ness or frivolity in talking of sacred things he never could 
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tolerate. On one occasion, when a rationalist of the coarse 
school at Gottingen was making some criticisms from the pro- 
fessorial chair, in a trivial tone, tending to bring the Scriptures 
into contempt, the young theologian (for whatever might be 
his external occupation, internally Bunsen was always theo- 
logizing) suddenly rose from his seat, put his cap on his head, 
turned his back on the learned scoffer, and walked out of the 
lecture-room. Here was not only a fine moral sensibility, but 
a touch of that direct manfulness, decision, and moral courage, in 
which, when the occasion demanded, he was never found defi- 
cient. Of his elevated youthful piety there is a specimen in a 
poetic form, written so early as the year 1812, which we insert 
here as one of the finest examples of sacred lyrical poetry which 
the large storehouse of Christian hymnology contains :— 


“Thou, who of what Thou art 
And what Thou dost in boundless space and time, 
Didst plant the thought sublime 
Deep in the holiest-holy of my heart, 
That I might well employ 
My strength upon Thy praise, 
Catching some far ken of Thy glorious ways 
Through the long march of the uncounted days, 
Fraught with the fulness of exceeding joy ! 


O draw Thou me 
Up to the world of uncreated day! 
Me the earth-born, and make my vision free 
From scales that dim and hide the heavenly ray, 
That I may sce some part 
Of Thy great glory, as a mortal may ! 


That one such glimpse may consecrate 
Through all the dreams of this my mortal state, 
And float me high 
Above the bustle of the driving hour, 
Above the passions swelling wild with power, 
That with unswerving eye 
I may behold the surging centuries roll, 
Serene with fearless soul, 
Rooted in Thee, from whom my being came, 
Thee, through all time unmoved, and through all change the 
same ! 


And when my thought is filled with the rich store, 
And my heart streaming o’er 

With what Thou art, and what Thou dost, —O then 

Give Thou my tongue the large and free employ, 

That what I saw I may make known to men, 

Fraught with the fulness of exeeeding joy!” 
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In this noble utterance, there is nothing, we hope, which is 
not as thoroughly English and Scotch as it is German ; never- 
theless, in reference to Bunsen’s devotion generally, we must 
make the remark, that it is very distinctively German, inasmuch 
as it is less ecclesiastical than the English is wont to be, and 
less clothed with a certain traditional phraseology, and less 
tinged with a certain awful severity than the Scotch. It is 
the free, spontaneous, untrammelled, unconventional expression 
of a pure heart, a noble passion, and a manly God-consecrated 
human will. 

Let us now cast a glance at what we may call the English 
side of Bunsen’s character. This side, as every reader will 
understand, implies mainly that Bunsen, while starting always 
from that broad table-land of philosophic survey on which he 
stood as a German thinker, showed his affinity to the practical 
Englishman by never dealing with ideas, except with a view to 
action. Truth, no doubt, was to be sought for its own sake, in 
the first place; but being found, was not to be rested in as a 
finality, or contemplated with an unfruitful rapture. For the 
utilitarian tribe of self-styled practical men, with every thinking 
man, he cherished a serene disregard, saying of them humour- 
ously on one occasion, in a letter to Dr. Arnold, that they wor- 
shipped “a Trinity of three persons, in which Washington was 
the Father, Franklin the Son, and Steam the Holy Ghost !” 
But not the less for this did he share, with the Great Napoleon, 
a profound contempt for everything in the shape of abstract 
ideology. “To what purpose,” he indignantly exclaims, “ are 
ideas, but to be realized? to what can thoughts serve but to be 
brought into execution?” And while he had read and digested 
the works of all the great German thinkers, he could not with- 
hold a smile from the portentous array of metaphysical termi- 
nology which his countrymen are so apt to parade, saying, in 
the language of one of his friends, that “a thorough German 
cannot convey the soup to his mouth without the spoon of 
metaphysics.” And against nothing are his whole writings so 
perpetual a protest as against that Hegelian tendency which 
reduces all existence to an empty balancing of abstract notions, 
without the potent and all-pervading presence of a living 
volition. In this respect, his influence in Germany has been, 
and will continue to be, most beneficial in the creation of a 
sound habit of mind with regard to historical evidence ; for 
even in this country, so boastful of its practicality, by the 
natural law of reaction, there is a class of persons growing up 
who require to be taught that all tradition does not consist in 
a conflation of allegorical fancies, and that man, the most real 
of all creatures, however he may love to give a human shape to 
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supermundane ideas and persons, does not, and cannot for that 
reason, forsake the real solid earth, from which, like Antzus, 
he derives his human strength. But the practical nature of 
Bunsen’s mind was exhibited throughout his whole life in the 
most manifold ways. This it was which made England dear 
to him ; this which made him dear to England in a way that no 
German had been before. When he came over to this country, 
he plunged into its practical life with as much zest as he had 
done, while a youth, into the erudite investigations in which his 
countrymen delight. “I learn daily in this country,” he says, 
“much from life itself; therein consists English greatness. 
The true poetry and philosophy of England is in life, and not in 
the abstract consciousness of that life.” It was this love of life, 
as distinguished from mere thinking and knowing, that led him 
at an early period out of the schoolroom and the university 
hall into the diplomatic field. He would have been a great 
professor unquestionably, as our own Gladstone, with whom 
3unsen had much in common, in the same way would have 
been. At various periods of his career he had serious intentions 
of retreating from the great arena of European public life, and 
devoting himself to the quiet stimulation of youthful thought 
in academic bowers ; but there was something in him that the 
comparative seclusion of even the highest form of scholastic 
life could never have satisfied ; he was too large and vital a fish 
to grow to his full natural stature, and to plash about, with the 
full scope of his fins, in that pool. There is a narrowing influ- 
ence about merely academic life which, had he entered early 
into it, would have probably stunted the luxuriant magnificence 
into which he afterwards expanded, as the small court life of 
Weimar stunted Goethe. “Hs wéchst der Mensch mit seinem 
grésseren Kreise”—“ The man grows wider with his widened 
sphere”—and therefore Providence led Bunsen from Gottingen 
to Rome, from Rome to Berlin, and from Berlin to London, to 
give the world, in this age of microscopic subdivisions and par- 
tial developments, some reminiscence of the grand human 
totalities of the olden times. Nothing is more delightful in 
Bunsen’s English career than the vivid electric action with 
which every form of British life stirred him; while in heart and 
soul, the fervour of his essential Germanism suffered no abate- 
ment. His noble faculty of apprehending instinctively at first 
the distinguishing virtue of every phenomenon was never more 
finely exhibited than in the remarks which he makes, after first 
being present at the meeting of the British Parliament :—- 
“T saw for the first time man, the member of a true Germanic 
State, in his highest, his proper place, defending the highest interests 
of humanity with the wonderful power of speech—wrestling (as the 
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entire vigorous man instinctively wishes), but with the arm of the 
Spirit, boldly grasping at, or tenaciously holding fast power, in the 
presence of his fellow-citizens, submitting to the public conscience the 
judgment of his cause, and of his own uprightness. I saw before me 
the Empire of the world governed, and the rest of the world controlled 
and judged, by this assembly; I had the feeling that had I been born 
in England, I would rather be dead than not sit among them and 
speak among them. I thought of my own country, and was thankful 
that I could thank God for being a German, and being myself. But I 
felt also that we are all children on this field in comparison with the 
English ; how much they, with their discipline of mind, body, and 
heart, can effect even with but moderate genius, and even with talent 
alone! I drank in every word from the lips of the speakers, even 
those I disliked.” 

This of course is only one side of the picture, and Bunsen 
had too sweeping a glance to remain long without discovering 
that; but what a fine moral contrast does the tone of these 
remarks present to the unadmiring and unsympathetic spirit of 
some travellers, who perceive not the beauty of the sculpture, 
but only the blue veins that mar the marble, and present to 
those who are unhappy enough to stumble on their report, 
instead of a true picture of a foreign land, a wretched caricature, 
the product of their own ignorance, superficiality, and spleen. 
With the same quivering nerves of universal sympathy the 
Prussian ambassador flung himself into the full swell of the 
religious life of England; appeared as a speaker at religious 
meetings and evangelical societies; corresponded with Mr. 
Gladstone on the ideal of a Christian Church ; and in preference 
to all the fair notabilities of London, chose a pious Quakeress, 
the famous Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, for his “favourite saint.” Add 
to this, aristocratic balls and dinners, constant visitations of 
important political and ecclesiastical personages, an active 
diplomatic correspondence with the King of Prussia; and the 
grand completeness of the man will be understood, who could 
live in London, that monster metropolis of tumult and spur, 
doing all this, and at the same time get up every morning at 
half-past five o’clock, put on his fur pelisse, light his own fire, 
and sit down to The Life of Jesus, or a collection of ante- 
Nicene creeds and liturgies, with as much composure and no less 
efficiency than if he had been a Tiibingen or Halle theological 
professor, with nothing to do in the world but to sip beer and 
smoke tobacco, and spin out some strange new reconstruction 
of Gospel history from the comments of drivelling Talmudists, 
and the dreams of Gnosticizing Fathers! Verily he was in the 
right who said that every highest excellence lies in the marriage 
of extremes; to be great in one direction has been found not 
difficult for many; but to bring out the swelling diapason of 
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life with one finger on the extreme treble of the speculative and 
the other on the lowest bass of the practical, this certainly is a 
very rare success. 

So much for Bunsen the man. As a writer, his great eminence 
unquestionably lies in theology, and to his great works in this 
department all his other works may be regarded as subsidiary, 
The only exception to this is the weighty contribution which 
he made to the great description of Rome by a company of 
learned Germans. The occasion of this work was purely per- 
sonal and local; but his great work on Egypt, notwithstanding 
the charm of the personal presence of Champollion in Rome, would 
scarcely have been undertaken or carried out with such an 
amount of cyclopean labour, had it not been intimately con- 
nected with Old Testament history. Like a true German, 

3unsen must commence his history of the Fall of Troy with 
Leda’s egg; and no scholar who loves grandeur and complete- 
ness of survey, as well as solidity of foundation, can regret his 
having done so. Had he tried fewer things, and devoted him- 
self in undisturbed retirement to the completion of one great 
work, the book would have been a more finished book for the 
library and the bookbinder ; but the man would have been less 
a man in his proportions, less catholic in his views, and less 
human in hisinspiration. Of his theology therefore principally 
let us speak here. From his earliest years,as we have already seen, 
the idea of God, as the true key-stone of all human thought, as 
the great centre light of all lights, was vividly present to the 
mind of Bunsen; and the consciousness of the presence of the 
Divine Spirit in his own heart, combined with that sympathetic 
rage for humanity, which we have noticed as one of his leading 
characteristics, led to the projection of his great work, the Con- 
sciousness of God in History, which has lately been presented 
to us in an English dress by one of Bunsen’s most accomplished 
female friends. This book, indeed, is pre-eminently calculated 
to give us the key-note to the author’s character as a theological 
writer. Compared with other theologies, that of Bunsen is every- 
where distinguished by the breadth of its views, the compre- 
hensiveness of its grasp, the largeness of its sympathy, and the 
essential humanity of its tone: If Christianity, when taken 
directly from the lips of Christ, and not from the damnatory 
clauses of contentious creeds, is deservedly praised as the most 
human of all religions, Bunsen’s exposition of it has the great 
merit of being the most human that ever was given forth to the 
Christian Church. His procedure in this view was exactly the 
reverse of that pursued by many of our theologians. Instead of 
magnifying the deficiencies of ancient heathen mythologies and 
philosophies, he laboured with all his might to show how much 
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of important religious light they contained, amid a blinding 
element of error. Perhaps his chivalrous desire to do justice 
even to the worst form of error may sometimes have led him 
into expositions more charitable than true ; but that his method 
was right in the main cannot be doubted. To present the 
common soul of good beneath various, and it may be distorted 
and caricatured forms, is the very business of a theology which 
is at once philosophical and genial. This broad way of looking 
at things led Bunsen to use the word “ Christian” at times in a 
vague style, which minds whose range of religious ideas had 
been more narrow could not readily comprehend. We remember 
to have heard him vigorously maintaining against a pious 
Scotsman in Heidelberg that Goethe was a Christian! Here no 
doubt his patriotism, as well as his catholicity interfered ; for 
Goethe was a Christian only in so far as he believed in God, in 
a Divine providence, and in the immortality of the soul; in 
other respects he was no more a Christian than Aristotle, and 
much less so than Plato. But Bunsen’s liberal embrace of all 
religious forms, varieties, aberrations, and even monstrosities, 
provided only the root of moral excellence was present, what- 
ever faults of overstrained charity it might occasionally give rise 
to, pointed him out as the true disciple of the great Teacher, 
who purposely selected the heterodox Samaritan rather than the 
orthodox Pharisee as the bearer of one of the most human of 
his so human parables. Like a true German, Bunsen sought in 
all things the idea ; in intellectual estimates, as well as in moral, 
he knew that the letter killeth, and the spirit maketh alive. So 
we find everywhere that he not only presents religion to us 
from the widest induction of its forms, but he pierces with 
the keenest glance into the concealed presence of that which 
alone makes a form valuable. We may compare his work on 
God in History to Fergusson’s great work on Architecture, a 
book in which special local forms once held up as universal 
norms of taste, fall into their proper subordinate places as 
parts of a complete and richly various whole. From this point 
of view it will be understood what a subordinate value the 
creeds, confessions, and symbolical books of local Churches 
receive from our most catholic and human of all theologers. Of 
these creeds and liturgies no man was a more earnest student 
than Bunsen ; liturgies, in fact, were one of his early hobbies, 
and a hobby which the Majesty of Berlin was eager to ride with 
him, not always, in these unchurchly days, with a happy result ; 
but they were valuable to him only as historical documents, not 
as authoritative standards. Against no party did Bunsen, from 
his Heidelberg tower of observation, fling more fiery bolts with 
more decisive effect than against the extreme orthodox party in 
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Berlin, who, in combination with red-tape and police, were eager 
to impose those formulas as a permanent mould of faith, which 
consistent Protestants, according to Bunsen’s idea, could only 
receive as steps to a higher development. All the creeds, indeed, 
from that of Nice downwards, proceeding as they did from the 
hostile encounter of opposing partics, and animated sometimes by 
a bellicose and bitter spirit, were from his point of view ex parte 
statements, which a wise judge could in no wise accept. And 
this brings us to Bunsen’s more special position as a Christian 
theologian. He was a decided and emphatic Protestant ; the 
Church with him was the congregation, not the clergy ; the 
authority for its teaching was the Scriptures, independently 
interpreted, according to the rules of right reason, and under 
the enlightening influence of that Spirit from whom all Scrip- 
ture proceeds. When contrasted with the leading phases of 
religious opinion in Germany, he occupied what his disciples 
regard as the just medium between Rationalism and Church 
orthodoxy ; when measured by the theological goniometers of 
this country, Maurice, we imagine, Erskine, Jowett, Stanley, 
and the author of Hece Homo, might willingly accept him as a 
brother ; but both High Churchmen and Evangelicals, and the 
great mass of Scotch theologians, would denounce him as a 
rationalist. There is, indeed, no small difficulty in making 
intelligible to persons accustomed only to the theological divi- 
sions of this little island, the exact category, in the great classi- 
fication of the forms of religious thought to which Bunsen 
belongs. The difficulty arises from two sources : first, from the 
fact that with all his love for England and the English, he lived 
and died, in his whole style and cast of ideal thought, essen- 
tially a German; and again, from the Janus-like duplicity of 
his character, which we have above described. From one side 
of his nature, no English High-Church devotee or Scottish 
Calvinistic zealot could be more fervid or more devout than 
Bunsen ; from the opposite side, you saw him shaking hands 
with Renan, and declaring emphatically that he stood on the 
foundation of Lessing and Kant. It would create misapprehen- 
sion to call him simply a rationalist, because this is a word 
that in the usage of English speech confounds two sets of 
thinkers, as different in our modern theological schools as 
Epictetus and Epicurus were among the ancient philosophers ; 
but taken broadly, and by that connexion of facts which an 
Englishman has so quick an eye to seize, Bunsen was a ration- 
alist, or a rationalizing theosophist, much more than any type 
of Christian which the Christian Church has generally recognised 
as orthodox. But with him rationalism was not, and could 
not be, opposed to “ supernaturalism ;” for he knew nothing of 
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Nature, except as indwelt by a great and guiding Spirit, whose 
inspiration he recognised with holy awe and rapture everywhere 
in him and about him. Of his general theological tendencies, 
the best indications are given by the sort of persons with whom 
he held converse in England. Arnold and Hare and Stanley 
were the men peculiarly after his own heart; and while he 
praised Channing as one of the noblest of modern Christian 
apostles, and welcomed Jowett’s work on the Epistles as a sign 
of deliverance to English thought from long years of bondage, 
he has nothing to say for the Evangelicals, except that they go 
on “thrashing the old straw,” while Puseyism is flat Popery and 
“sham sanctification.” Let us say, therefore, that as in general 
character we found Bunsen to be a rare mixture of the practical 
Englishman with the speculative German, so as a religious 
thinker we find in him an equally rare union of fervid New Tes- 
tament piety with an independent rational interpretation of 
New Testament records. In theology, his first principle was 
that faith in God is a living growth in every healthy mind, 
which may be dwarfed or perverted or overgrown, but never 
uprooted ; and that when this faith, under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit, unfolds itself naturally, it finds the outward 
counterpart of itself in the religious history of the human race, 
and especially in the history of the Hebrew people and the 
Christian Church, which are the divinely chosen bearers of 
pure religious truth for all generations. As a person with fine 
musical genius recognises in the score of a Beethoven or a 
Mozart an organizing surge of sweet harmonies that at once 
satisfy and surpass his inborn cravings, so the human soul that 
reverently seeks to know the mind and to do the will of God, 
and does not “ quench the Spirit” by any sort of moral or intel- 
lectual waywardness,—such a human soul finds its natural 
Divine nutriment in Christianity, just as the babe in its mother’s 
milk. Or in the language of the schools, this is simply to say 
that Bunsen’s theology was the outgrowth of a spiritual life, a 
matter of pure internal evidence. The cloud of witnesses, all 
forming chords in the same harmony, which he had gathered 
from the ends of the earth, of course in his eyes possessed great 
value ; but they never could have been sought for, and never 
valued when presented, had it not been for the innate drawing 
towards God, which is as necessary to the moral nature of 
man as the attraction of gravitation to the planetary system. 
From this point of view, we at once understand Bunsen’s 
estimate of miracles. He did not deny their possibility ; 
their occurrence was a matter of evidence ; but Christian faith, 
he says emphatically, is not founded on miracles, On pro- 
phecy, as an evidence of a Divine revelation, in the usual sense, 
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he seems to have placed no value; for he agrees with the 
rationalists in referring the prophecies generally to present 
events; and the detailed prophecies in the Book of Daniel 
generally he looked on as not authentic. And this leads us to 
state in one sentence the direct opposition between his doctrine 
of inspiration and that generally maintained in the Christian 
Church, and specially in this country. We dispute about 
plenary or partial inspiration in the sacred writings; Bunsen 
believed in the infallibility of the record in no sense, but in 
the divinity of the dispensation, and in the inspiration of the 
general contents of the sacred tradition. That tradition he 
held to be a Divine revelation ; just as a disciple of Plato might 
hold the Platonic dialogues as a whole to be a certain tradition 
of a rational philosophy ; but both beliefs might be entertained 
without assuming the infallible authority of the medium of 
transmission. The sacred records Bunsen handled in every 
respect as freely as a philologer might do the dialogues of Plato. 
Some he considered false, others interpolated, others not free 
from a certain admixture of the mythical element with genuine 
history ; but nevertheless, when scientifically treated, forming a 
broad basis of fact, on which a religious man may stand as 
firmly as a mathematician on the postulates of Euclid. No 
man believes that Czsar’s Commentaries on Gaul are infallible ; 
but the conquest of Gaul by the Romans, and the Romanisa- 
tion of that part of the world, is a fact nothing the less: and in 
like manner the conquest of the world by a risen Christ and 
by a preached gospel is a fact of indisputable potency, without 
aid from the assumed infallibility of a written record, or the 
plenary inspiration of every spoken word. 

These remarks, we think, will be sufficient to give the 
British reader a clear idea of the position of Bunsen as a theo- 
logical thinker. The particular conclusions to which his 
philosophical views and philological criticisms led him, were too 
cumbrous here to follow out in detail; we shall only mention a 
single point or two, that the theological thinker may perceive 
how far his scheme of doctrine is from harmonizing with what 
generally passes for orthodox in this part of Christendom. 
The fact of the Trinity, for instance, and the divinity of Christ, 
he strongly asserts against all those who speak of the Saviour 
as amere man. But the doctrine of the Trinity, as received in 
the Churches since the Council of Nice, he emphatically denies, 
and the word “ Persons ” introduced into our conceptions of the 
triune Divine nature he considers most unhappy, and, at the 
present moment particularly, a stumbling-block to many philo- 
sophical minds. Instead of “Persons,” according to the 
traditional phraseology of the Church, he talks of “Factors,” 
and denies unconditionally, as unreasonable, impossible, and 
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inconceivable, the pre-existent personality of the Son. Christ 
is God-man, but did not exist as a separate Divine person 
before his epiphany on earth to work out our salvation. The 
Incarnation he explains in a different way from that generally 
received by the Churches: God, he says, was incarnated as 
perfect man in Christ in the same way that the Divine Spirit 
is incarnated or becomes flesh in the body of the Christian 
Church. There is a great difference in degree here, but no 
difference in kind. Then, as to the death of Christ, Bunsen, 
while he glories in its reconciling agency, denies its vicarious 
character, as that is generally taught in our British Churches. 
He says further, that the ideas of a personal devil, and of an 
eternal Gehenna, do not belong to the essence of the Christian 
creed, but stand to the gospel exactly in the same relation that 
the allegorical myths in Plato do to the core of the Platonic 
philosophy. They are part of the accidental dress, not of the 
substantial structure of the doctrine. 

We have thought it necessary to give these distinct outlines 
of Bunsen’s theological creed, because this is a matter on which 
much vagueness prevails,—a vagueness, however, arising not so 
much from any ambiguity on the part of the thoughtful Ger- 
man, as from the very nature of the subject, and the absolute 
want of thinking, on subjects of this description, among large 
classes of the British public. But the value of Bunsen’s theo- 
logical works is in no respect to be measured by the quality of 
his theological opinions. The broad basis of induction on 
which his “ God in History” places the great doctrines of reli- 
gion is of no less value to the orthodox than to the heterodox. 
That man is naturally a religious animal,—that he is rather, as 
Socrates with a grateful triumph boasts, the only animal 
capable of religion—is a proposition which the high sacerdotal 
Churchman and the broad popular rationalist, from opposite 
points of view, have an equal interest to maintain; and the his- 
tory of the soul of good in things evil, redeeming them from utter 
rottenness, as it is manifested in the inner history of great 
popular idolatries and superstitions and eccentric forms of 
faith, is a field in which the most orthodox theologian will be 
entitled to overlook the labours of Bunsen only when he shall 
have superseded them by equally exhaustive works of his own. 
As to the great Bibelwerk, it is difficult to overrate the value of 
such a work at the present moment. That the author died 
before this great undertaking was completed is of far less con- 
sequence than may at first sight appear. The work consists of 


1 This statement of Bunsen’s creed is derived chiefly, not from the Me- 
moirs, though there are significant enough glimpses there too, but from the 
third volume of the Gott in der Geschichte, not yet published in the English 
dress, and from the eighth and ninth volumes of the great Bibelwerk. 
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two parts—translation and dissertation; and in both Bunsen 
had proceeded so far, and developed his views both by precept 
and practice to such an extent, as that his faithful disciples, 
who worked for him and with him unremittingly during his 
residence at Heidelberg, are now able to finish the building in 
perfect harmony with the scheme of its great projector. Bun- 
sen’s purpose in this book was to place the results of the pro- 
foundest modern criticism of the sacred volume before the 
general public in a form of which the profoundest modem 
critics had proved themselves incapable. This incapacity arose 
from a certain perverse impracticable subtlety into which Ger- 
man scholarship had worked itself, from a habit of using intel- 
lectual microscopes, which put the eye out of the healthy 
human point of view, and from the large amount of heavy 
apparatus from the academical workshop with which the 
Biblical learning of the most noted German theologians is 
encumbered. He wished also to act against the scepticism of 
Strauss and other myth-mongers, who had made use of the 
Hegelian formulas of the time to exorcise the kernel out of all 
the solid facts of history, and create in their stead a dance of 
idea-bubbles, reflecting in a seductive iridescent play the favour- 
ite conceits of the great critical juggler who had blown them. 
That the position occupied by Bunsen, in this view, is of the 
utmost consequence, both to sound thinking and to genuine 
religion in Germany, cannot be doubted; and that the merits of 
the author in this regard will be acknowledged by his country- 
men much more generally after his death than they ever were 
during his life, may be prophesied with equal certainty. And 
for the English reader who knows German, the ripest results of 
modern Biblical criticism, whether in the form of comprehensive 
dissertation, or of curt sagacious commentary, will be found no- 
where so happily digested as in the Bibelwerk. 

It cannot be the purpose of this notice to attempt any 
criticism of our author’s great work on Egypt, or of his philo- 
sophy of history, so closely inwoven with that and all his 
special works. Suffice it to say, that while his views on the 
unity of type and stream traceable through universal history may 
sometimes wander into regions where conjecture is slippery 
and proof impossible, his march is everywhere grand, and his 
suggestions fruitful. In certain regions, indeed, such as some 
of those which Niebuhr and Ewald trod before him, without a 
certain adventurous hardihood all progress is barred; and if 
Bunsen and his great coadjutor Lepsius have failed to estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of British scholars that the sovereigns 
of the first eighteen Egyptian dynasties were successive rather 
than contemporary, their sturdy championship of this view 
was one step in the pleading without which a just judgment 1s 
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impossible,—not to mention that, independently of some of its 
speculations, the massiveness, completeness, and vastness of 
the work on “ Egypt’s Place” will long serve the philological 
student as a model of method, and the historical inquirer as a 
storehouse of facts. 

But we are detained too long from the Memoirs. These also 
are a work of Bunsen, and in some respects the most interest- 
ing of all. Equal in moral interest to Stanley’s Life of Arnold, 
and not inferior in intellectual significance to Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott, the present biography is superior to both in the 
variety of subjects which it touches and the breadth of scenery 
which it displays. If the life of a great scholar, from the nar- 
rowness of the sphere where he pursues his researches, is often 
as pale and grey as the books with which he converses, it is 
quite the reverse with Bunsen. His studies were carried on 
after the manner above described, in hours jealously snatched 
from an active life, while the scene of his outward existence was 
now in Rome, now in Berlin, now in London, among the most 
brilliant, the most busy, and the most influential men of his 
time. Never was a man who conversed so much with books 
less infected with their dust ; hence the breezy vital influence 
which sweeps through every page of these Memoirs; hence the 
electric quickening virtue which sparkles from them, more pre- 
cious than the fertilizing streams that the gigantic water-courses 
and aqueducts of his great works contain. Let us only ima- 
gine for a moment some learned Egyptian hierophant in the 
time of Socrates, living one-third of his life at Memphis, another 
third at Athens, and another at Rome ; and let us possess from 
his hand such glowing and varied sketches of intellectual, moral, 
and political life in the then Europe as we have from Bunsen’s 
hand of the European life in the generation now departing, and 
we shall be able to conceive how valuable these Memoirs may 
prove to those of us now who are able to use them, how much 
more valuable they will become to the Carlyle or the Macaulay 
of some future century. The utterances which these volumes 
contain on the various phases of European thought and life at 
the present hour, will be extremely interesting even to those 
who do not acknowledge their profound truth ; while the student 
of men and manners will glean from them many characteristic 
traits of English life, which only a foreigner of such intelligence 
and with such a position could supply. Let us gather a few 
flowers in both these fields. 

The following letter to Liicke (Rome, 1821) is interesting as 
showing, that with a habitual temperament, bright, hopeful, and 
elastic, Bunsen at times could lay his finger on what he con- 
sidered the sore point of the age, with a prophetic severity simi- 
lar to that habitually indulged in by the sage of Chelsea :-— 
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‘The times in which we live seem to me most unsatisfactory : the 
minds of men are unfixed, lost in self-interest, sentimentality, and self- 
contemplation. What there is of strength and talent, or at least such 
as is free to display itself, is destructive and decomposing ; while the 
principles fixed above all conflict of ephemeral personalities, the con- 
ditions of universal well-being, on which the salvation of Church and 
State depends, have become indistinct and unintelligible to most men, 
because to obtain insight into them is a work requiring moral energy, 
sense of duty, humility, faith, and devotedness. Yet there is a great 
commotion in the elements of society; and the saving Angel of the 
Lord descends only when the waters are troubled. The disproportion 
existing between the cultivation of the understanding and that of the 
moral capabilities is the fundamental evil ; and the dissolution of social 
relations and of their reciprocal regard and recognition is a fact which 
leaves, humanly speaking, little room for hope. If it is yet time to 
save anything, my firm conviction is, that the main point everywhere 
to be striven after is the revival of all that was essential and real (as 
opposed to hollowness of form), as possessed by our forefathers ; or at 
least the keeping open a possibility of such renovation. 

“ That intoxication of self-worship, which, devoid of moral intensity, 
of conviction, or of clear perception of the problems actually calling 
for solution, anticipated of late the attainment of unknown degrees of 
intellectual grandeur from a consummation of learning and science,— 
has begun to give place to the barbaric delusion which casts all know- 
ledge aside, and reckons upon the breathing of the Divine Spirit 
through the ‘ waste and howling wilderness’ of the empty mind, like 
the blast through the apertures of a ruined hall... . ’s conclu- 
sions, ip general, can be admitted only by such as are convinced, as 
fully as he is himself, of the impossibility of the wonderful fact of re- 
demption. I, on the contrary, am convinced that this fact is the espe- 
cial foundation of religion and the essential object of faith, indeed the 
sole unvarying one. All dogmas not concerned with facts, may live 
out their term, but will have an end. Iam convinced that all that is 
analogous to those facts in the inward history of every regenerate soul 
is but a single broken ray of the original light, proceeding from, and 
sustained by it. This is:true, and the converse is not the truth. 
Whoever does not accept the facts of Christianity thus, but looks upon 
them as mere symbols of the true and essential ideas, originating in 
the individual human mind, is not a Christian, and still less a theolo- 
logian. This is my line of demarcation; all discussion must begin on 
this side of it, for on the other side would be absurdity.” 

The following remarks, written on his first visit to England 
in 1838, exhibit the antagonism between English and German 
nature, which we noticed as having found a centre of reconcile- 
ment in his own character :— 


“T wish I could give you an adequate idea, what a power the in- 
tuition of English life exercises over me. Never have I felt it so easy 
and delightful to fly on my native German wings as in the elevating 
and buoyant atmosphere of English domestic and public life. At 
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Munich I found, for the first time after many years, leisure and in- 
spiration again for the highest speculative activity; but it is now only 
when the other pole of my existence has been electricised by England 
that I feel the new action which Schelling has given to my intellectual 
life. I wish I could now do something to embody this vita nuova in a 
worthy form. 

“On this day, the evening of which we have ever celebrated in 
friendly union, I must address a greeting to you over sea and land. 
I am still in your debt and that of other kind friends for the valued 
birthday-remembrance which your affection dictated to me from Fras- 
eati. You will know that, at first, after my arrival in England I was 
ill, and since I have been so sunk in beholding and contemplating 
English life, that only the Pyramids can be said to stand out above 
the flood in which I floated. 

“The spectacle of a great national existence, such as the English 
people alone have at this present time, is, in itself, grand and ele- 
vating ; and to me the more so, as in the same measure as I recognise 
and admire the high superiority of the nearly-allied existence which 
yet is not the actual life to which I belong, the more I take in the 
full consciousness of what is to us, as Germans, individual, and rejoice 
in it. As to everything practical, high and low, we have only to 
place ourselves at the feet of other people, to contemplate and learn ; 
and whoever loves to learn, and understands how to learn, will be 
taught here by the wisdom that walks the streets, by the very air that 
he inhales. It is another thing with philosophy: the power of thought 
belongs to us, the Germans, in this day of the world’s history; I 
mean the philosophical consciousness of the life and of the reason of 
things divine and human in thought. There is, however, a general 
sense of the need of this here among the higher minds: Coleridge is 
looked upon among them as a prophet, and he has left sayings of 
high and deep intelligence upon these subjects, but single and uncon- 
nected.” 


His admiration for England, it will be observed here, is con- 
fined to that practical tact, which, even without clear percep- 
tion of principle, often leads our strange jumble of a Legislative 
Assembly out of the greatest difficulties. But there are occa- 
sions on which this dexterous habit of walking blindfold on the 
edge of a crater will be no guarantee against a fatal precipita- 
tion; the instinct that guides our unreasoning legislators is by 
no means so “ unerring” as the tongue of the flatterer recently 
proclaimed ; and in this view the following short indication 
from a letter to Gladstone (Berne, 1840) is full of significance :— 


“Tt always struck me when in England, and is constantly before 
my mind, how little political thought is in most of her statesmen, 
in consequence of the all-absorbing party quarrels of the day. It is 
buying political liberty rather dear! I know you do not misunder- 
stand me, and thus I write to you without fear of being thought im- 
pudent and arrogant. Amor non timet.” 
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And with regard to religious thought in particular, he seemed 
to look on England as utterly dead; in all questions of moral 
speculation, the hope of the world was to be found only in 
Germany. The following is from a letter to Liicke :— 


“To the whole period from Origen to Luther, I feel an utter 
stranger. After Origen the Church-system, not the congregational, 
but the hierarchical, was finally established, in opposition to that of 
Moses, as a new Law, and went on growing and developing itself up 
to the time of Luther. The new birth, however, is slow and difficult. 
Christ must and will become living flesh and blood nationally, as He 
did humanly—as He is becoming in the community of believers. Uni- 
versal priesthood, instead of the former exclusive order; works of 
love, instead of professions of faith; belief in God within us 
(.e. Christ), with such awe and humility, as can alone preserve Him 
to our souls;—that is the Religion and Church of the future. All 
besides must fall, and is already spiritually annihilated. The Bible 
remains as the consecrated centre of the world’s history, from the 
standing-point of the individual consciousness of God. 

“In England everything, except the moral principle in the form of 
the fear of God, is deathlike. Thought itself is crudely rationalistic; 
public worship in general lifeless; the vivifying spirit startles like a 
spectre. The fall may be terrific, like that of ancient Rome ;—see 
my ‘ Egypt,’ vol. i., the chapter on the learning of the Romans. 

“With us, the theological reaction will pass away like the political, 
and the anti-theological revolution like her daughter the Red Repub- 
lic. We are still the chosen people of God, the Christian Hellenes. 
I live my intellectual life in my native country.” 


In another letter to the same theologian, on occasion of the 
publication of his Hippolytus (August 1852), he uses similar 
language :— 


“T have just completed Hippolytus und Seine Zeit, after thirteen 
months’ hard work, both in English and in German. To the German 
edition I have prefixed a Preface, armed at all points, for the Govern- 
ment and the nation. One of my practical objects was and is, to stir up 
the English out of their spiritual slumber and materialistic tendencies, 
before the great conflict of minds, and perhaps of nations, begins; and 
so far my book (Hippolytus) is a contest for Germany,—for our only 
indestructible and peculiar property, I mean inward religious instinct 
and freedom of spirit. My English friends were at first alarmed on 
my account, at the matter I addressed to their countrymen: but I 
know the English nation better than they do, and have more Christian 
courage, because my convictions are stronger than theirs. When, 
after a life of serious inquiry, one has reached one’s sixtieth year, one 
must have attained to convictions instead of opinions, and also to the 
courage necessary for expressing them; even to the pretension of 
being wiser than the ‘raw recruits’ of the rising generation. In my 
‘ Life of Jesus,’ I consider His single personality as purely and truly 
Divine, because purely and truly human in appearance, in earthly 
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reality. With us, the new generation is partly infidel, partly bigoted. 
There is a want of the courage and enthusiasm necessary for carrying 
out the great task of our age. 

“Here I live, as a German and a Christian, in the heart of a great 
people, who love and honour me, fighting the battles of my country, 
and serving, with fidelity, but also with freedom, the King of Prussia, 
whose affection towards me holds good, in spite of diversity of views.” 


Strong as this may appear, the writer was in no sense blind 
to the peculiar defects and extravagances of the German mind. 
How significant and how decided, for instance, is the following 
brief sentence to one of his sons :— 


“The whole German system of study is irrational, because no 
bridge is contrived between theory and practice; and antiquarian 
research in separate branches of knowledge is substituted for the uni- 
versal interests of humanity.” 


And how strongly he was opposed to the pompous vacuity of 
any merely logical method, the following extract from a letter 
to Renan (1860) shows with sufficient emphasis :— 


“Tn the endeavour to make clear to my own mind what it is that 
unites us, and what it is that appears to separate us, I come to the 
consolatory conviction that we are separated by nothing essential, and 
that our divergencies are, in part, those of age, in part that of the 
starting-point. You know my opinion as to empiricism on the one 
hand, and on the other, as to wholly logical metaphysics (so called 
pure, equal to empty) in the science of the finite mind. It is as if 
astronomy were to be studied without making observations, either 
according to apparent phenomena, or according to the circles of 
Ptolemy (which being geocentric, answer to the psychological method), 
or lastly, according to an abstract system, which should ignore the 
facts of the planetary motions. And yet, this is the point at which we 
have arrived at this very hour! We are in want of the knowledge of 
facts, and of the science of their connexion, of their finite causality, 
which, in our historical sphere, signifies development, or science of 
evolution. 

“The real science of the finite mind should be, then, the combina- 
tion, on one hand, both scientific and methodical, of a theory of exist- 
‘ ence in reference to evolution, and of a method of progress from logic 
(the negative) to reality (the positive) by the categories of evolution, 
modified by the specific nature of the subjects logically formulized, 
such as Language, Religion, Art, Science—and, on the other hand, of 
the critical arrangement of facts, considered philologically (the fact, 
itself, that is, the accomplished fact), and historically (the fact in pro- 
cess of becoming, the fact as member of a series, as the link of a 
chain).” 

The following to one of his sons (1846) contains some of 
those sweeping sentences of large condemnation in which even 
his charitable nature occasionally indulged, when stung into 
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indignation, either by any of those pretentious eruptions of 
erudite nonsense, such as every Leipzig Fair sends forth, or by 
that lazy fashion of believing in forms and formulas, to which 
collective humanity has always been so prone :— 


“The more I reflect upon the present time and the future, upon my 
own generation and yours, and upon the laceration and dismember- 
ment of intellectual and popular life among Germans, the more do I 
groan in spirit over human folly. Wherefore labour to be possessed of 
the key of all knowledge, only to open therewith syllables and letters 
and trifles of antiquity? or else, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
to prove that nothing is likely to be discuvered which could remune- 
rate the labour of opening or forcing the lock? Who has a right to 
break down, unless he possesses will and the power to build up again ? 
No man has a calling to deal with History, who is not clear in his own 
mind as to Religion, the social system, and that of the State; and 
how should he become so without having studied theology and law? 
Between reality of knowledge and pretension to it, careful discrimina- 
tion is essential, which, however, is not difficult to a German philologer, 
who might as easily interpret the Bible and the Pandects, as Theo- 
critus and Eustathius, and far more easily than the Ramayana and 
Menu ; but first of all, he must have learnt to interpret Homer, Plato, 
and Thucydides. 

‘Take hold of the thing with the spirit, my beloved son; and drive out 
of your head all useless self-contemplation ; in its place let your mind 
dwell on reality, the God-created object of intellectual contemplation. 
Leave alphabets and stones to others, from whom you may learn their 
just interpretation, and plunge into the history of the revelation of 
God in humanity, the centre of which is the Bible, and its outward 
enclosure the Pandects. The antiquated magic spel!s, by which his- 
torical revelation was to be conjured up, are broken, or at least power- 
less ; not certainly because their object has ceased to exist, but because 
spells more potent have become visible on the mental horizon, in con- 
sequence of the more rapid revolution of the intellectual universe. In 
like manner is the Roman law system verging to its decline, to make 
room for a more perfect edifice. 

“Religion is to the Christian, in the nearest sense (not as with the 
Jew, the Hindoo, the Arabian), that which enters into his flesh and 
blood ; just because it is the religion of humanity, and not a part of 
nationality. In other words one might say: therefore shall Christi- 
anity pervade both nation and state-—the dcvov shall unfold out of the 
iepov : not as with the Jews, by direct revelation and tradition, but as 
by the Jonian mind popularly worked out, from the God-given essen- 
tially human feeling. That is what I should call a regenerate nation- 
ality! But there are, alas! mere shadows of Christianity in the 
world! Such is the Book of Common Prayer to the Englishman, and 
the General Assembly to the Scotchman.” 


No man who knows Bunsen will for a moment suppose that 
the strong language of this last sentence implies any want of ap- 
preciation of the distinguishing virtues of the two great British 
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Churches. He knew perfectly well how to estimate, perhaps 
at more than their full.value, both the liturgical element in the 
English, and the popular element in the Scottish Church; but 
he knew also there were not a few large classes of persons in both 
countries who practised either an idol or a sham-worship of 
their respective ecclesiastical peculiarities ; and in reference to 
these, he says to one of his sons, in all likelihood that one who 
is at present a respected member of the Anglican Church— 
“ Take hold of the thing with the spirit, my beloved son !” 

But Bunsen is not always a philosopher and a theologian. 
All the time that he is writing gravely he is living playfully. 
Before breakfast he is digging Hebrew roots; in the forenoon 
he is with Queen Victoria, who “is most engaging,” and with 
Prince Albert, who is “ lovable and full of tact as ever.” Take 
the following letter about the young London vagabond who 
some five-and-twenty years ago fired a pistol at our beloved 
Sovereign :— 

“Yesterday, early, I was received by Prince Albert. The follow- 
ing is the order of circumstances :—As the Queen with the Prince on 
Sunday was driving back from church, over Constitution Hill, the 
Prince observed (on a spot where it was afterwards proved that Oxford 
had stood) a pistol held out towards the Queen, which plainly had 
missed fire. On re-entering the Palace he questioned all attendants 
and servants, but no one had seen it. On Monday morning, early, 
came a boy of fourteen years of age, bearing witness to the fact. 
Thereupon a council was held, and it was resolved that the best plan 
would be for the Queen to drive out that same day at the accustomed 
hour, the carriage closely attended by the equerries, fifty policemen 
being on the road disguised in common attire, it being calculated that 
the man of evil intentions would then take the opportunity to renew 
the attempt. It was the Queen herself who freely resolved thus to 
proceed ; ‘for,’ she said, ‘I should else not have a moment of peace 
as long as the shot had not been fired.’ They set out upon the drive 
—think only with what feelings! the Queen hoping that the shot 
would only take place; the equerries (Arbuthnot and Wylde) hoping 
that the ball might hit one of themselves or their horses, and horse 
and man striving to cover the Queen! The shot was fired—the 
Queen exclaimed, ‘God be thanked! now we are safe. I heard the 
report. At the same moment the miscreant was seized—a youth 
twenty years of age, a London reprobate. Being questioned, he an- 
swered : ‘ Patience, gentlemen, by-and-bye you shall hear everything.’ 
No ball has been found; it may be difficult to bring an intent to mur- 
der home to the fellow. 

“The tone of feeling is duly solemn in the whole Palace, which I 
rejoice to observe. 

“The Queen is admirable, she would not allow Lady Portman to 
accompany her on Monday, saying, ‘I must expose the lives of my 
gentlemen, but I will not thoes of my ladies.’ She was perfection in 
demeanour all yesterday.” 
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There are other notices of Queen Victoria in the Memoirs, 
and always in equally favourable terms. 
The following is from a letter to his mother-in-law, Mrs, 


Waddington, November 1846 :— 


“‘T had brought with me German books for the children, and re- 
ceived permission to present them. The Queen brought the royal 
family into the corridor after luncheon, on purpose to give me that 
opportunity. The Prince wanted to have the pictures explained, and 
I sat on the floor in the midst of the group; we all spoke German, and 
the Princess Royal, by desire of the Queen, read a fable out of one 
of the books perfectly well. The Queen often spoke with me about 
education, and in particular of religious instruction. Her views are 
very serious, but at the same liberal and comprehensive. She (as 
well as Prince Albert) hates all formalism. The Queen reads a great 
deal, and has done my book on the ‘ Church of the Future ’ the honour 
to read it, so attentively, that the other day when at Cashiobury, seeing 
the book on the table, she looked out passages which she had approved, 
in order to read them aloud to the Queen-Dowager.” 


In our next extract, from notes written in the year 1849, 
when young Germany was in hot ferment, Prince Albert appears 
in conversation with the Prussian ambassador on the relative 
value and position of French, German, and English civilisa- 
tion :— 

“Tt is long since my ships have all been burnt, and that I have given 


counsel to friend and foe, without consideration of consequences to 
myself! I shall maintain my post here, as long as I can, as a fortress 
of freedom; but I shall not withhold a word of warning, in order to 
keep off the attacks that menace me, nor shall I go forth to meet them. 

“ All that I long after is beyond these trammels ;—leisure for re- 
flection on the Divine which subsists in things human; and for writ- 
ing, if God enables me to do so. I live as one lamed; the pinions 
that might have furthered my progress are bound, yet not broken. 

“ Sir James Stephen is to become Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. He intends to lecture upon French history, and there- 
with to connect the general history of European civilisation. I ob- 
served to Prince Albert, that Stephen probably came to this deter- 
mination from the desire to make Guizot’s work on the civilisation of 
France and of Europe a foundation for his lectures; but that purpose 
was ill judged, for the great epochs in art and science in the modern 
world belong to the Italians and the Germans, and not to the French. 
Yet much may be said for Guizot’s opinion, that the French have 
exercised so powerful an influence over the world; they form the 
medium between the practical English and the theoretical German. 
They have always best understood how to coin the gold of intelligence 
and bring it into circulation. But their influence is diminishing. 

“The important thing would be, that Stephen should make of 
the Professorship of History a life-calling; that he should live at 
Cambridge, and unceasingly labour to influence the cultivation of 
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mind in the youth of the University, by a well carried out course of 
historical instruction, not only by aphoristic, dilettante lectures— 
although even such will constitute a step in advance. Stephen is said 
to be Evangelical in principle, but not fanatical or narrow-minded, as 
is proved by his articles on Wilberforce and Hannah More. 

“The Prince observed, when I had stated to him the theory of 
Guizot as to the relative position of the three nationalities to each 
other and to the world, that the danger of the French was in licen- 
tiousness ; the Englishman’s besetting sin was selfishness ; that of the 
German, self-conceit. Every German knows all and everything better 
than all others. 

“T remarked to the Prince, that the single-action (Hinspdnnigkeit) 
of the German was probably the consequence of our imperfect political 
condition, the want of centralization ; that individualizing in things 
intellectual was a feature of character in the German, as federalism in 
things political. But were there a sufficient central power opposed 
firmly to this tendency, that would be just the requisite condition of 
the highest and most beneficial civilisation. England and France 
have a great advantage, in that each, by the joint operation of the 
most distinguished intellectual faculties to be found in each nation, can 
produce, and represent on every given occasion, the very best within 
its separate capacity; whereby the measure is given of what is attain- 
able in that country—the standard is not only elevated but kept high. 

“The Prince is actively busied with the idea of an Universal Exhi- 
bition in London, of the produce and the results of industry of all 
countries. Four classes—1. the raw products (wool, flax), as original 
material; 2. machines; 3. manufactures; 4. productions of art, for 
the improvement of artistic skill and of taste. I suggested the forma- 
tion of a mixed jury, to distribute the prizes. It will be done by sub- 
scription. The undertaking is a grand one, and no person could 
conduct it but the Prince, from his great versatility of knowledge, and 
his impartiality. 

“Tt is at Osborne House that the Queen more especially feels her- 
self at home ; she there enjoys her domestic life and family happiness 
to her heart’s content. She walks out in the beautiful gardens and 
pleasure-grounds with the Prince and her children, in prospect of the 
sea, and of the proud men-of-war of Great Britain, in the midst of a 
quiet rural population. In the afternoon we all drove to St. Clair, the 
country residence of Lady Catherine Harcourt, near Ryde: where a 
bazaar was prepared for the benefit of the Hospital. The Queen made 
purchases to a considerable amount, and distributed a part among the 
accompanying party. In the royal char-d-banc, I sat near the Prince of 
Wales, and behind the two eldest Princesses; they all spoke German 
like their native tongue, even to one another. The heir-apparent has 
gained in appearance of strength, and has a pleasing countenance ; he 
will be eight years old in November. I called his attention to the 
eagerness with which all the inhabitants crowded round to behold the 
Queen, because she was so good, and therefore beloved.”’ 

On this passage we may be allowed two remarks, just to show 
what a wealth of wise hints lies in these Memoirs to those of us 
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who may be willing to take advantage of them. Our first re- 
mark is with reference to the English universities, in which 
Bunsen, in common with every intelligent foreigner, and many 
home critics, finds two great defects—the want of an effec- 
tive professorial system, and the feebleness of the historic 
element in the curriculum of Arts. If history is to be taught 
anywhere, it ought to be taught in universities; for these 
institutions alone supply that learned leisure, that freedom 
from ephemeral political passions, and that habit of dealing with 
original records, without which history can never become either 
solid in its foundations, comprehensive in its generalizations, 
or fruitful in its results. Neither is there any branch of study 
so well calculated at once to shake the youthful mind free from 
the incrustations of local prejudice, to lift it to a broadly human 
platform, and to prepare men of all classes in a free country to 
look on public questions, alike unchained by the inapplicable 
precedents of the past, and unseduced by the meretricious 
novelties of the hour. In such great academical establishments 
as Oxford and Cambridge, there should be at least half a dozen 
Professors of History, working in that serious fashion which 
Bunsen here indicates. But if England has as yet failed to 
reach this German standard, Scotland stands much lower. In 
the Scottish universities, historical studies have been so little 
encouraged that several historical chairs which once existed, 
have either been pared down to the smallest possible efficiency, 
or have been literally metamorphosed into Natural Science! 
Intelligent foreign judges, such as Bunsen and Dollinger, at 
once recognise here one of the most alarming symptoms of the 
general neglect of erudite research and historical appreciation, 
in a country once dignified by the names of Buchanan, Fergu- 
son, and Robertson. The second remark which occurs to us 
arises out of that peculiar distinction which Prince Albert 
draws between the Englishman and the German, when he says 
that the besetting sin of the one is selfishness, that of the other 
conceit. In what sense this criticism is to be taken may not 
be quite obvious at first sight. That the Englishman is per- 
sonally, socially, or politically, a more selfish animal than the 
German, or the Frenchman, in the common sense of that word, 
it were hard to prove. But what we think Prince Albert had 
in view is a sort of intellectual selfishness, begotten of the one- 
sided way of looking at things, which his eye for the momentary 
need, and his aversion to great general principles, often creates 
in the mind of Mr. Bull. A person who has not learned the 
habit of looking round about a thing, and thoughtfully balanc- 
ing different points of view, is apt to believe that there is only 
one point of view possible, and from this he bears down imperi- 
ously, and in the face of all qualification, eager to find a cheap 
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triumph rather in the effectiveness of his blow than in the 
completeness of his scheme. And this no doubt is a sort of 
“selfishness ” from which no people can be exempt in whom 
the passion for immediate action may have been allowed largely 
to overgrow the capacity for comprehensive thought. As to 
the Germans, again, the conceit with which the Prince charges 
them springs out of an overcharge of those very ideas of which 
the Englishman is so suspicious. Nothing has so great a ten- 
dency to nurse intellectual conceit as the habit of dealing largely 
with sweeping general principles to the neglect of facts. And 
the existence of this conceit to a very large extent among the 
learned Germans, is amply proved by the arbitrary way iu which 
they set themselves to deal with the written records of the past, 
the facility with which they mistake fancies for facts, the cun- 
ning jugglery by which they transform all history into allegory, 
and the presumptuous confidence with which they sometimes 
set themselves to construct the universe, as if they had been 
present at the birth of the stars, and intrusted with the sacred 
keys that unlock the doors of all mystery. 

We have said nothing hitherto of Bunsen’s political opinions ; 
but it is scarcely necessary to say, that here, as in the kindred 
region of the Church, he was a fervid apostle of freedom, and as 
such, no doubt, expected more from men sometimes than men 
were able to supply. With the great German movement of 
1848, which proved a failure, he warmly sympathized ; but this 
failure does not at all imply the falsehood of the general view 
with regard to constitutional liberty in Germany, so warmly 
uttered in the following extract from a letter to Mr. Reeve :— 

“Let me follow up this idea, in order to convince you that our 
struggle for freedom has rightly originated—that is from the Spirit— 
descendit colo. Was not its beginning indeed from above? in the 
minds of the great thinkers, who, from Lessing and Kant down to 
Schelling and Hegel, have, in conflict with the materialism of the past 
century and the mechanism of the present, proved both the reality and 
essentiality of reason, and the independence and freedom of moral 
consciousness, and have thereby roused the nation to enthusiasm for 
the ideal of true liberty ? And did not poetry and the fine arts take 
the same way? What is the signification of Goethe in the world’s his- 
tory, if not that he had a clear intuition of those truths, and the art of 
giving them due utterance? Wherein consists the indestructible 
charm of Schiller’s poetry, but that he has sung as hymns to the super- 
nal, preternatural, those deductions of philosophy ? 

“ Now to proceed to the time of our deepest depression, and of our 
highest elevation,—from 1807 to 1818. That which now would and 
should and must enter into life, was then generated, in the midst of 
woe and misery, in blood and in prayer,—but also in belief in that 
ideal, to the true recognition and realizing of which, the feeling of an 
existing fatherland and of popular freedom is indispensable. Truly 
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prophetical (as the truth must always be) are the words of Schenken. 
dorf in 1813, ‘ Freiheit, die ich meine,’ ete., and ‘ Wie mir deine 
Freuden winken,’ etc. And also Arndt with his grand rhapsody, 
‘ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?’ and Kérner’s melodies of death, 
and Riickert’s songs, brilliant and penetrating as steel! All that may 
sound to the foreigner as mere poetic feeling ; but to us, who then pro- 
nounced the vows of early youth, it was a most holy and real earnest, 
the utterance of overflowing hearts. And thus it remained to us; and 
our children learned from us to repeat the vow; and when we lay 
twenty-five years long in heavy bondage, when the very freedom of 
speech was suppressed, then through all suffering the spirit of liberty 
took refuge in the sanctuary of knowledge,—but, not as was the case 
with our fathers, to expatiate in untried regions, and seek freedom 
only in contemplation and speculation, but to fetch down the highest 
blessings of common life, as the poets of the former generation had in 
a vision beheld them, and as Scharnhorst and Stein and Niebuhr and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt had grasped them in will and wish. Then 
was the younger generation instructed by persecuted men, that liberty 
is ancient, and tyranny modern, and that to liberty alone belongs that 
legitimacy which unsound politicians have used as a weapon for her 
destruction.” 


And shortly to his friend Stockmar, in the year 1852, his political 
and general confession of faith is uttered thus :— 


“T believe in God and in Germany, and then also in the vital 
powers of the principles of the English Constitution; and nobody 
rejoices more than I do in the grand and high reality (single in its 
kind, however, since King William of Orange) of the Royal Pair on 
the throne of Great Britain. If England and Germany remain united, 
what can the power of evil effect? You and I feel alike in protesting 
against the principle of death, in preetorian imperialism, and in demo- 
cratic police centralization. And, lastly, we are agreed in the resolve 
to exert all the strength that isin us, to the end that neither supersti- 
tion nor infidelity, neither priestcraft nor atheism, shall rule over the 
people. 

“That for this purpose light from above may be granted by guid- 
ance of which the iron rule of the dark despot, Self, may be broken 
through, and the reality of freedom evolved,—and, besides, that we 
and all who are dear and precious to us may be preserved in health, 
—is the wish uttered, in fulness of heart, to a dear friend, by 

“ Bunsen.” 


As a diplomatist, Bunsen’s career is sometimes spoken of as 
a failure, a judgment proceeding obviously enough from the 
fact, that on two several occasions, once at Rome, and again at 
London, the views which he felt himself called upon to main- 
tain were the occasion of his dismissal from the diplomatic 
position he occupied. But whether these dismissals arose from 
the fact that he was not good enough, or from the more likely 
fact that he was too good for the men with whom he had to do, 
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cannot be known till many documents now lying in the 
Prussian archives shall have been made the object of impartial 
criticism by the historian of another century. Two things are 
certain—one that Bunsen’s intercourse with the three kings of 
Prussia, whom he served so faithfully, was always characterized 
by that freedom, independence, and manliness which were so 
prominent a feature of his character, and that the monarchs 
who could not always find him a fit agent for their political 
needs never failed to respect his character and to acknow- 
ledge his services. What Bunsen by his high-minded intelli- 
gence and noble spirit did for Prussia, both at Rome and 
London, during a ljong course of years, had laid up for him a 
rich store of merit, from which any shortcomings, real or imagi- 
nary, arising out of the complications of a slippery diplomacy, 
could make no sensible deduction. Had it been his ruling 
ambition to be in every issue a successful diplomatist, he might 
have missed the nobler destiny of being a great man. 

In the above extracts we have only touched, as it were with 
our finger-tips, the rich materials of speculative and practical 
life in the nineteenth century, with which these Memoirs 
abound. It was with Bunsen, indeed, as with his great country- 
man Leibnitz—some of the finest radiations of his luminous 
nature fell from him incidentally in the course of correspond- 
ence with a circle of friends whose range joined the poles of 
European intelligence. And this is but one among many signs 
of a thoroughly free, large, loving, and unembarrassed character. 
As prayer is the necessity of a pious heart, so converse, spoken 
or written, furnishes the fuel to a sympathetic heart ; those who 
write no letters either supply the want by the quickening atmo- 
sphere of a wide sociality, or gradually build round themselves 
an encasement of solitary employment, which at once narrows 
the intellectual view and numbs the moral sensibilities. Very 
amiable men have been known to grow extremely selfish by 
indulging in a close-folded isolation of this kind. We welcome 
these Memoirs, therefore, not only as preserving for the use of 
the world some of the most valuable conclusions of a large and 
rich experience, but as supplying us, in marked outline and 
vivid hues, with the portraiture of a great author, whose life 
was a better thing than the best of his books. There is no 
experience in the literary world more sad than when, behind 
the palatial structures piled by some gigantic genius, we find a 
petty and undignified or a weak and vacillating personage re- 
presenting the architect; and yet such a phenomenon is by no 
means uncommon ; for to astonish the world by any sort of in- 
tellectual exhibition requires only extraordinary force of think- 
ing or extraordinary fineness of sensibility; and both these 
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excellences are perfectly compatible with any sort and degree 
of feebleness or baseness of character. Hence the sorry spec- 
tacle of Titanic energy shown to the public, with a rude sensual 
coarseness revealed to the few. Hence the discordant union of 
a poetic rapture in books which soars above the stars, with a pro- 
saic vileness in life which draggles in the mire. Hence likewise 
the necessity too often, for biographers of public men, to apply 
the maxim “de mortuis nil nisi BONUM ;” it is judged better to 
throw a veil over some passages of the private life, that the 
public excellence may be contemplated with unmingled delight, 
But there is a class of men whose memory requires no charit- 
able veil of this kind; they are not great only when seen at a 
distance ; they will stand the minutest inspection; they cry 
aloud for the application of the nobler maxim “de mortuis nil 
nisi VERUM ;” and to this class unquestionably Bunsen belongs. 

We revert therefore, in conclusion, from the subject” of the 
present Memoirs as an author to his character as a man, and 
recommend the study of his life as a sublime moral achievement, 
calculated to stimulate and to elevate many who fear to march 
with a systematic equipment of learned tools into the formid- 
able laboratory of his books. In the present age, when such 
frequent complaints are heard of knowledge without piety, 
criticism without love, cleverness without reverence, and talent 
without conscience, we cannot imagine anything calculated to 
produce a better effect on uncorrupted young minds than the 
serious study of such a life as Bunsen’s. Here, it anywhere, 
they will find realized that union of pure evangelic sentiment 
with large intellectual culture and grasp of practical business, 
in which alone the present age can look for a power to direct its 
aspirations and harmonize its struggles. Here they will find a 
consolation beyond the compass of ecclesiastical rivalries, poli- 
tical contentions, high-reaching speculations, or the brilliant 
encounter of wits to supply; here they will see, as in a living 
mirror, that type of a happy and a noble human career which 
the great apostle of the Gentiles condensed into the pregnant 
text—‘ Not slothtul in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” 
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ArT. VI.—THE GREEK IDYLLIC POETS. 


Or the lives of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, there is very 
little known, and that little has been often repeated. Theocritus 
was a Syracusan, the son of Praxagoras and Philinna. Some con- 
fusion as to his parentage arose from the fact that, in the seventh 
Idyll, Theocritus introduced himself under the artificial name of 
Simichidas, which led early critics to suppose he had a father 
called Simichus. It is, however, quite clear that the concurrent 
testimony of Suidas, and of an epigram in the anthology, which 
distinctly asserts his descent from Praxagoras and Philinna, is 
to be accepted in preference to all conjectures founded on a nom 
de plume. Theocritus flourished between 283 and 263 B.c., but 
the dates and circumstances of his birth and death are alike 
unknown. We may gather inferentially or directly from his 
poems that he sought the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
at Alexandria, and lived for some time among the men of letters 
at his court. Indeed, Theocritus was the most brilliant orna- 
ment of that somewhat artificial period of literature; he, above 
all the Alexandrian poets, carried the old genius of Greece 
into new channels, instead of imitating, annotating, and rehand- 
ling ancient masterpieces. The sixth and seventh Idylls prove 
that Aratus, the astronomer, was a familiar friend of the 
Syracusan bard; probably the frequent allusions to meteorology, 
and the science of the stars, which we trace in the poems of 
Theocritus, may be referred to this intimacy. From the Idylls, 
again, we learn that the poet left Alexandria, wearied with 
court life; and, like Spenser, unwilling 

To lose good nights that might be better spent, 

To waste long days in pensive discontent, 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hoje, and pine with fear and sorrow. 
He seems, however, to have once more made trial of princely 
favour at the Syracusan Court of Hiero, and to have been 
equally offended with the waut of appreciation and good taste 
as well as with the illiberality that he found there. Among 
his friends were numbered Nicias the physician of Miletus, and 
his wife Thengenis, to whom he addressed the beautiful little 
poem called 7Aaxarj—a charming specimen of what the Greek 
muse could produce by way of vers de société. The end of his 
life is buried in obscurity. We can easily believe that he spent 
it quietly among the hills and fields of Sicily in close com- 
munion with the nature that he loved so well. His ill success 
as a court puet does not astonish us; the panegyrics of Hiero 
and Ptolemy are among his worst poems—mere pinchbeck 
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when compared with the pure gold of the Idylls proper. It 
was in scenes of natural beauty that he felt at home, and when 
he died, he left a volume of immortal verse, each line of which 
proclaims of him, ‘Et ego in arcadia.’ We cannot give hima 
more fitting epitaph than that of his own Daphnis :— 


éBa poov’ exArvoe diva 
tov Miicais pirov avdpa, tov dv Nupdarowy drex 97." 
If we know little of Theocritus, less is known of Bion. Suidag 
says that he was born at Smyrna, and the elegy written on his 
death leads us to suppose that he lived in Sicily, and died of 
poison wilfully administered by enemies. Theocritus, though 
his senior in age, and as a Bucolic poet, seems to have survived 
him. Bion’s elegist, from whom the few facts which we have 
related with regard to the poet of Smyrna’s life and untimely 
death are gathered, has generally been identified with Moschus. 
Ahrens, however, with characteristic German minuteness and 
scepticism, places the ’Excrdduos Biwvos upon a list of Incertorum 
Idyllia. Nor can it be denied that the author of this poem 
leads us to believe that he was a native of Magna Grecia, 
whereas Moschus is known to have been a Syracusan. The 
third and last of the Sicilian Idyllists, he stands at a great dis- 
tance from Theocritus in all essential qualities of pastoral com- 
position. He has more of the grammarian, or man of erudition, 
about him; and we can readily conceive him to have been, 
according to the account of Suidas, a friend of Aristarchus. Of 
the dates of his life nothing can be recorded with any certainty. 
He seems to have flourished about the end of the third century 
B.C. During the short period in which Bucolic poetry flourished 
under Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, Syracuse remained 
beneath the sceptre of Hiero. While the bloody strife was 
being waged between Rome and Carthage for the empire of the 
Mediterranean, Syracuse, intermediate between the two great 
combatants, was able not only to maintain a splendid inde- 
pendence under the sway of her powerful tyrant, but also to 
afford the Romans signal aid upon the battle-fields of Sicily. 
In Sicily the sun of Greece still shone with some of its old 
radiance on the spots where, before Athens had assumed the 
intellectual supremacy of Hellas, poetry, philosophy, and all the 
arts of life had first displayed their splendid spring-time. The 
island in which the April of the Greek spirit had enclosed its 
earliest flowers, now bore the last but not least lovely wreath of 
autumn. The winter was soon coming. Rome and her Verres 
were already looking upon Trinacria as their prey; and the 


1 Down to the dark stream he went ; the eddies drowned 
The muses’ friend, the youth, the nymphs held dear. 
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Idyllic garland was destined to crown with exotic blossoms the 
brows of Virgil. About the authenticity of many of the Idylls 
rave questions have been raised. We can hardly believe that 
all the thirty which bear the name of Theocritus were really 
written by him. The 23d and 25th, for instance, are not in his 
style; while the 19th reminds us more of the Anacreontic 
elegance of Bion or Moschus than of his peculiarly vigorous 
workmanship. But it is not without some shock to our feelings 
that we entertain the spuriousness of the 21st Idyll, which 
Ahrens places among the productions of some doubtful author. 
The whole series after the 18th have been questioned. These, 
however, include the Epical compositions of Theocritus, who 
might well have assumed a different manner when treating of 
Hercules or the Dioscuri from that in which he sang the loves 
of Lycidas and Daphnis. That they are inferior to his pastorals 
is not to be wondered at; for he who blows his own flute with 
skill may not be therefore strong enough to sound the trumpet 
of Homer. Ahrens extends his scepticism to the lament for 
Bion, which, we confess, appears to us more full of fire and 
inventive genius than any other of the poems attributed to 
Moschus. Yet in these matters of minute evidence too much 
depends upon mere conjecture and comparison of styles for us 
to remove old landmarks with certainty. Suppose all records 
of Raphael’s works had been lost, and a few fragments of the 
Cartoons, together with the Transfiguration and the little 
picture of the Sleeping Knight, alone remained of all his paint- 
ings, would not some Ahrens be inclined to attribute the Sleep- 
ing Knight to a weaker, if not less graceful artist of the 
Umbrian Schoo}? The Allegro and Penseroso might by a 
similar process of disjunctive criticism be severed from the 
Paradise Lost. On the other hand, nothing can be more doubt- 
ful than assertions in favour of authenticity. It is almost 
impossible for a foreigner to perceive minute differences of style 
in the works of two contemporary poets, and infinitely more 
difficult for a modern to exercise the same exact discrimination 
in deciding on the monuments of classic art. Schlegel, in his 
admirable History of Dramatic Literature, asserts that he dis- 
covers no internal difference between Massinger and Fletcher. 
Yet an English student is struck by the most marked diver- 
gences of feeling, language, natural gifts, and acquired habits of 
thought in these two dramatists. Thus the difficulty of such 
criticism is twofold. If a Syracusan of 200 B.c. could discuss 
our lucubrations on the text of the Bucolic poets, he would 
probably in one case express astonishment at our having 
ascribed two dissimilar Idylls to Theocritus, and in another 
case explain away our scepticism by enumerating the three or 
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four successive manners of the poet. Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus are the Eponyms of Idyllic poetry. To each belongs 
a peculiar style. It is quite possible that some Idylls of suc- 
cessful imitators whose names have been lost, may have been 
fathered upon the three most eminent founders of the school, 
The name of the Idyll sufficiently explains its nature. It isa 
little picture. Rustic or town life, legends of the gods, and 
passages of personal experience supply the idyllist with sub- 
jects. He does not treat them lyrically, following rather the 
rules of epic and dramatic composition. Generally, there is 
a narrator, and, in so far, the Idyll is epic; its verse, too, 
is the hexameter. But occasionally the form of dramatic 
monologue, as in the Pharmaceutria, or that of dramatic 
dialogue, as in the Adoniazuse, takes the place of narrative. 
Bion’s lament for Adonis, again, is a kind of sacred hymn; 
while the dirge on Bion’s death is elegiac. Two Idylls of Theo- 
critus are encomiastic ; several celebrate the deeds of ancestral 
Doric heroes—Heracles and the Dioscuri. One is an epistle. 
Many of Bion’s so-called Idylls differ little, except in metre, 
from the Anacreontics, while one at least of the most highly 
finished pieces of Theocritus must be ranked with erotic poetry 
of the purely lyrical order. It will be seen from these instances 
that the idyllic genus admitted many species, and that the Idyl- 
lists were far from being simply pastoral poets. This form of 
composition was in fact the growth of a late age of Greek art, 
when the great provinces had been explored and occupied, and 
when the inventor of a new style could legitimately adopt the 
tone and manner of his various predecessors. Perhaps the 
plastic arts determined the direction of idyllic poetry, suggest- 
ing the name and supplying the poet with models, and compact 
and picturesque treatment. In reading the Idylls it should 
never be forgotten that they are pictures, so studied and de- 
signed by their authors: they ought to affect us in the same 
way as the bas-reliefs and vases of Greek art, in which dramatic 
action is presented at a moment of its evolution, and beautiful 
forms are grouped together with such simplicity as to need but 
little story to enhance their value. If we approach the Idylls 
from this point of view, and regard them as very highly 
finished works of decorative art, we shall probably be able to 
enjoy their loveliness without complaining that the shepherds 
and shepherdesses are too refined, or that the landscapes have 
not been drawn from nature. 

Though it is not our intention to discuss the whole hack- 
neyed question of Bucolic poetry, a word must be said about 
its origin, and about the essential difference between Theo- 
critus and modern pastorals. It is natural to suppose that 
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country folk, from the remotest period of Greek history, re- 
freshed themselves with dance and song, and that music formed 
a part of their religious ceremonials. The trials of strength 
which supply the motive of so many Theocritean Idylls, were 
quite consistent with the manners of the Greeks, who brought 
all rival claims of superiority to the touchstone of such con- 
tests. Their antiquity in the matter of music may be gathered 
from the legends of Pan and Apollo, and of Apollo and Marsyas. 
Pheebus, in the character of shepherd to Admetus, gave direct 
sanction to Bucolic minstrelsy. In respect of bodily strength, 
the gymnastic rivalry of Olympia and other great Hellenic 
centres was so important as to determine the chronology of 
Greece,—while even claims to personal beauty were decided 
by the same trial: the three goddesses submitted to the arbi- 
tration of Paris; and there were in many states dpreia of 
physical charms, not to mention the boys’ prize for kisses at 
Nisean Megara. Bucolic poetry may therefore be referred to 
the pastoral custom of shepherds singing together and against 
each other at festivals or on the green. It was the genius of 
Theocritus, in all probability, which determined the Doric and 
Sicilian character of the Idylls we possess. He, a Syracusan 
and a Dorian, perfected the genre, and was followed by his 
imitators. Nothing can be more simple and lifelike than the 
conversations of his rustics, or more nicely discriminated than 
the pedestrian style of their dialogue, and the more polished 
manuer of their studied songs. The poet has no doubt in- 
vested these rural encounters with the imaginative beauty 
which belongs to art. He has attributed to Corydon and 
Thyrsis much of his own imagination and delicate taste, and 
exquisite sense of natural loveliness. Had he refrained from 
doing so, his Idylls would not have challenged the attention 
and won the admiration of posterity. As it is, we find enough 
of rustic grossness on his pages, and may even complain that 
his cowherds and goatherds savour too strongly of their 
stables. Of his appreciation of scenery, it is difficult to 
speak in terms of exaggerated praise. As we purpose to discuss 
this subject more minutely further on, we may here content 
ourselves with remarking that he alone of pastoral poets drew 
straight from nature, and fully felt the charm which underlies 
the facts of rustic life. In comparison with Theocritus, Bion 
and Moschus are affected and insipid. Their pastorals smack 
of the study more than of the fields. Virgil not only lacks his 
vigour and enthusiasm for the open air life of the country, but, 
with Roman bad taste, he commits the capital crime of alle- 
gorizing. Virgil’s pernicious example infected Spenser, Milton, 
and a host of inferior imitators, flooding literature with dreary 
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pastorals in which shepherds discussed politics, religion, and 
court-gossip, so that at last Bucolic poetry became a synonyme 
for everything affected and insipid. Poetry flourishes in cities, 
where rustic song must always be an exotic plant. To analyse 
Poliziano, Sanagarro, Marini, Tasso, Spenser, Fletcher, Jonson, 
Barnfield, Browne, Pope, etc., and to show what strains of natu- 
tal elegance redeem their servile imitations of the aucients, 
would be a very interesting but lengthy task. It is enough to 
remark that as society became more artificial, especially at 
Florence, Paris, and Versailles, the taste for pseudo-pastorals 
increased. Court-ladies tucked up their petticoats, and carried 
crooks with ribbons at their tops, while Court-poets furnished 
aristocratic Corydons with smooth verses about pipes and pine 
trees, and lambs and wattled cotes. The whole was a dream 
and a delusion; but this mirage of rusticity appropriated the 
name of pastoral, and reflected discredit even on the great and 
natural Theocritus. At length this genre of composition, in 
which neither invention nor observation nor truth nor excel- 
lence of any kind, except inglorious modulation of old themes, 
was needed, died a natural death ; and the true Bucolic genius 
found fresh channels. Crabbe revived an interest in village life ; 
Burns sang immortal lyrics at the plough; Goethe achieved a 
masterpiece of Idyllic delineation ; Wordsworth re-asserted the 
claims of natural simplicity; Keats expressed the sensuous 
charms of rustic loveliness ; Tennyson and Barnes have writ- 
ten rural idylls in the dialects of Lincolnshire and Dorsetshire ; 
and other writers, far too numerous to mention, are pursuing 
similar lines of composition. Theocritus, it is true, differs 
widely from these poets both in his style and matter. But he 
deserves to rank among the most realistic artists of the nine- 
teenth century, on account of his simplicity and perfect truth 
to nature. In reading him we must divest ourselves of any 
prejudices which we have acquired from the perusal of his 
tasteless imitators. We must take his volume with us to the 
scenes in which he lived, and give him a fair trial on his own 
merits, 

It is on the shores of the Mediterranean—at Sorrento, at 
Amalfi, or near Palermo, or among the valleys of Mentone— 
that we ought to study Theocritus, and learn the secret of his 
charm. Few of us pass middle life without visiting one or 
other of these sacred spots, which seem to be the garden of 
perpetual spring. Like the lines of the Sicilian idyllist, they 
inspire an inevitable and indescribable zd6os, touching our 
sense of beauty with a subtle power, and soothing our spirits 
with the majesty of classical repose. Straight from the sea- 
beach rise mountains of distinguished form, not capped with 
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snow or clothed with pines, but carved of naked rock. We 
must accept their beauty as it is, nude, well defined, and un- 
adorned, nor look in vain for the mystery or sublimity or 
picturesqueness of the Alps. Light and colour are the glory 
of these mountains. Valleys divide their flanks, seaming with 
shadow-belts and bands of green the broad hillside, while lower 
down the olives spread a hoary greyness and soft robe of 
silver mist, the skirts of which are kissed by tideless waves. 
The harmony between the beauty of the olive boughs and the 
blue sea can be better felt than described. Guido, whose 
subtlety of sentiment was very rare, has expressed it in one 
or two of his earliest and best pictures by graduated tones of 
silver, azure, and cool grey. The definite form and sunny 
brightness of the olive tree suits our conception of the Greek 
character. It may well have been the favourite plant of the 
wise and calm Athené. Oaks with their umbrageous foliage, 
pine-trees dark and mournful upon Alpine slopes, branching 
limes, and elms in which the wind sways shadowy masses of 
thick leaves, belong with their huge girth and gnarled boles 
and sombre roofage to the forests of the north, where nature is 
rather an awful mother than a kind foster-nurse and friend of 
man. In northern landscapes the eye travels through vistas of 
leafy boughs to still, secluded crofts and pastures, where slow- 
moving oxen graze. The mystery of dreams and the repose of 
meditation haunt our massive bowers. But in the south, the 
lattice work of olive boughs and foliage scarcely veils the 
laughing sea and bright blue sky, while the hues of the land- 
scape find their climax in the dazzling radiance of the sun 
upon the waves, and the pure light of the horizon. There is no 
concealment and no melancholy here. Nature seems to hold a 
never-ending festival and dance, in which the waves and sun- 
beams and shadows join. Again, in northern scenery, the 
rounded forms of full-foliaged trees suit the undulating country 
with its gentle hills and brooding clouds; but in the south, 
the spiky leaves and sharp branches of the olive carry out the 
defined outlines which are everywhere observable through the 
broader beauties of mountain and valley and_ sea-shore. 
Serenity and intelligence characterize this southern landscape, 
in which a race of splendid men and women lived beneath the 
pure light of Phcebus, their ancestral god. Pallas protected 
them, and golden Aphrodité favoured them with beauty. 
Greater and nobler nations have arisen among the oak and 
beech woods of the north; strong sinewed warriors, heroic 
women, counsellors with mighty brains, and poets on whose 
tongue the melody of music lingers like a charm. But the 
Greeks alone, bred in the scenes which we have been describing, 
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owned the gift of innate beauty and unerring taste. The human 
form upon those bare and sunny hills, beneath those twinkling 
olive boughs, beside that sea of everlasting laughter, reached 
its freedom ; and the spirit of human loveliness was there 
breathed fully into all the forms of art. Poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, music, dancing, all became the language of that 
moderate and lucid harmony which we discover in the land- 
scape of the Greeks. Olives are not, however, by any means 
the only trees which play a part in idyllic scenery. The tall 
stone pine is even more important ; for, underneath its shade, 
the shepherds loved to sing, hearing the murmur in its spread- 
ing roof, and waiting for the cones with their sweet fruit to 
fall. Near Massa, by Sorrento, there are two gigantic pines so 
placed that, lying on the grass beneath them, one looks on 
Capri rising from the sea, Baiz, and all the bay of Naples 
sweeping round to the base of Vesuvius. Tangled growths of 
olives, oranges, and rose-trees fill the garden-ground along the 
shore, while far away in the distance pale Inarime sleeps, with 
her exquisite Greek name, a virgin island on the deep. In such 
a place we realize Theocritean melodies, and find a new and 
indestructible loveliness in the opening line of his first idyll :-— 


c , ‘ , > & , > , , 
G60 te 7d YOipiopa Kal a wits aimdXe THva. 


These pines are few and far between ; growing alone or in pairs 


they stand like monuments upon the hills, their black forms 
sculptured on the cloudlike olive groves, from which at inter- 
vals spring spires and columns of slender cypress-trees. 

Here and there in this bright garden of the age of gold, white 
villages are seen, and solitary cottage roofs high up among the 
hills——dwellings perhaps of Amaryllis, whom the shepherds 
used to serenade. Huge fig-trees lean their weight of leaves 
and purple fruit upon the cottage walls, while cherry- trees and 
apricots snow the grass in spring with a white wealth of April 
blossoms. The stone walls and little wells in the cottage 
garden are green with immemorial moss and ferns, and fragrant 
with gadding violets that ripple down their sides, and chequer 
them with blue. On the wilder hills, you find patches of ilex 
and arbutus, glowing with crimson berries and white waxen 
bells, sweet myrtle rods, and shafts of bay, frail tamarisk and 
tall tree heaths that wave their frosted boughs above your head. 
Nearer the shore, the lentisk grows, a savoury shrub, with 
cytisus and aromatic rosemary. Clematis and polished gar- 
lands of tough sarsaparilla wed the shrubs with clinging, climb- 
ing arms; and, here and there in sheltered nooks, the vine 
shoots forth luxuriant tendrils bowed with grapes, stretching 
from branch to branch of mulberry or elm, flinging festoons on 
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which young loves might sit and swing, or weaving a lattice- 
work of leaves across the open shed. Nor must the sounds 
of this landscape be forgotten——sounds of bleating flocks, 
and murmuring bees, and nightingales, and doves that moan, 
and running streams, and shrill cicadas, and hoarse frogs, and 
whispering pines. There is not a single detail which we have 
not verified irom Theocritus, and which a patient student will 
not find there. 

Then, too, it is a landscape in which sea and country are 
never sundered. This must not be forgotten of Idyllic scenery ; 
for it was the warm sea-board of Sicily, beneath protecting 
heights of AStna, that gave birth to the Bucolic muse. The 
intermingling of pastoral and sea life is exquisitely allegorized 
in the legend of Galatea; and on the cup which Theocritus 
describes in his first Idyll the fisherman plays an equal part 
with the shepherd youths and the boy who watches by the vine- 
yard wall. The higher we climb upon the mountain-side the 
more marvellous is the beauty of the sea, which seems to rise 
as we ascend, and stretch into the sky. Sometimes a little 
flake of blue is framed by olive boughs; sometimes a turning 
in the road reveals the whole broad azure calm below. Or, 
after toiling up a steep ascent, we fall upon the undergrowth 
of juniper, and lo! a double sea, this way and that, divided by 
the sharp spine of the jutting hill, jewelled with villages along 
its shore, and smiling with fair islands and silver sails. Upon 
the beach the waves come tumbling in, swaying the corallines 
and green and purple sea-weeds in the pools. Ceaseless beat- 
ing of the spray has worn the rocks into jagged honeycombs, 
on which lazy tishermen sit perched, dangling their rods like 
figures in Pompeian frescoes. 

In landscapes such as we have striven to describe, we are 
readily able to understand the legends of rustic gods; the 
metamorphoses of Syrinx, Narcissus, Echo, Hyacinthus, and 
Adonis; the tales of slumbering Pan, and horned satyrs, and 
peeping fauns; with which the Idyllists have adorned their 
simple shepherd songs. Here, too, the Oread dwellers of the 
woods, and dryads, and sylvans, and water-nymphs, seem pos- 
sible. They lose their unreality and mythic haziness ; for men 
themselves are more a part of Nature here than in the north, 
more fit for companionship with deities of stream and hill. 
Their labours are lighter, and their food more plentiful. Sum- 
mer leaves them not, and the soil yields fair and graceful crops. 
There is surely some difference between hoeing turnips and 
trimming olive boughs, between tending turkeys on a Norfolk 
common, and leading goats to browse on cytisus beside the 
shore, between the fat pasturage and bleak winters of our mid- 
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land counties and the spare herbage of the south dried by per- 
petual sunlight. It cannot be denied that men assimilate 
something from their daily labour, and that the poetry of 
rustic life is more evident upon Mediterranean shores than in 
England. 

Nor must the men and women of classical landscape be for- 
gotten. When we read of the Idylls of Theocritus, and wish 
to see before us Thestylis, and Daphnis, and Lycidas, we have 
but to recall the perfect forms of Greek sculpture. We may, 
for instance, summon to our mind the Endymion of the Capi- 
tol, nodding in eternal slumber, with his sheep-dog slumbering 
by—or Artemis stepping from her car; her dragons coil them- 
selves between the shafts and fold their plumeless wings—-or 
else Hippolytus and Meleager booted for the boar-chase—or 
Bacchus finding Ariadne by the sea-shore; mzenads and satyrs 
are arrested in their dance; flower-garlands fall upon the way; 
or a goat-legged satyr teaches a young faun to play; the pipe 
and flute are there, and from the boy’s head fall long curls 
upon his neck—or Europa drops anemone and crocus from her 
hand, trembling upon the bull as he swims onward through 
the sea—or tritons blow wreathed shells, and dolphins splash 
the water—or the eagle’s claws clasp Ganymede, and bear him 
up to Zeus—or Adonis lies wounded, and wild Aphrodité 
spreads hungry arms, and wails with rent robes tossed above 
her head. From the cabinet of gems we draw a Love, blind, 
bound, and stung by bees; or a girl holding an apple in her 
hand; or a young man tying on his sandal. Then there is 
the Praxitelean genius of the Vatican who might be Hylas, or 
Uranian Erés, or Hymeneus, or curled Hyacinthus—the faun 
who lies at Munich overcome with wine, his throat bare, and 
his deep chest heaving with the breath of sleep—Hercules 
strangling the twin snakes in his cradle, or ponderous with 
knotty sinews and huge girth of neck—Demeter, holding fruits 
of all sorts in one hand, and corn stalks in the other, sweeping 
her full raiment on the granary floor. Or else we bring again 
the pugilists from Caracalla’s bath,—bruised ears and faces, 
livid with unheeded blows,—their strained arms bound with 
thongs, and clamps of iron on their fists. Processions move in 
endless line, of godlike youths on prancing steeds, of women 
bearing baskets full of cakes and flowers, of oxen lowing to the 
sacrifice. The Trojan heroes fall with smiles upon their lips; 
the Athlete draws the strigil down his arm; the sons of Niobe 
lie stricken, beautiful in death. Cups, too, and vases help us, 
chased with figures of all kinds,—dance, festival, love-making, 
rustic sacrifice, the legendary tales of hate and woe, the daily 
Idylls of domestic life. 
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Such are some of the works of Greek art which we may use 
in our attempt to realize Theocritus. Nor need we neglect the 
monuments of modern painting, Giorgione’s pastoral pictures of 
piping men, and maidens crowned with jasmine flowers, or the 
Arcadians of Poussin reading the tale of death upon the grave- 
stone, and its epitaph “ Et ego.” 

To reconstruct the mode of life of the Theocritean dramatis 
persone is not a matter of much difficulty. Pastoral habits are 
singularly unchangeable, and nothing strikes us more than the 
recurrence of familiar rustic proverbs, superstitions, and ways 
of thinking which we find in the Idyllic poets. The mixture 
of simplicity and shrewdness, of prosaic interest in worldly 
affairs, and of an unconscious admiration for the poetry of 
nature, which George Sand has recently assigned with delicate 
analysis to the Bucolic character in her Idylls of Nohant, meets 
us in every line of the Sicilian pastorals. On the Mediterranean 
shores, too, the same occupations have been carried on for cen- 
turies with little interruption. The same fields are being 
ploughed, the same vineyards tilled, the same olive gardens 
planted, as those in which Theocritus played as achild. The 
rocks on which he saw old Olpis watching for the tunnies, with 
fishing-reed and rush basket, are still haunted through sunny 
hours by patient fishermen. Perhaps they cut their reeds and 
rushes in the same river beds; certainly they use the same sort 
of xdAaynos. The goats have not forgotten to crop cytisus and 
myrtle, nor have the goat-herds changed their shaggy trousers 
and long crooks. You may still pick out a shepherd lad among 
a hundred by his skin and cloak. It is even said that the 
country ditties of the Neapolitans are Greek ; and how ancient 
is the origin of local superstitions, who shall say ? The country 
folk still prefer, like Comatas in the fifth Idyll, garden-grown 
roses to the wild eglantine and anemones of the hedgerow, 
scorning what has not required some cost or trouble for its 
cultivation. Gretchen’s test of love by blowing on thistle-down 
does not differ much from that of the shepherd in the third 
Idyll. Live blood in the eye is still a sign of mysterious im- 
portance (Idyll iii. 36). To spit is still a remedy against the 
evil eye (vii. 39). Eunica, the town girl, still turns up her nose 
at the awkward cowherd ; city and cuuntry are not yet wholly 
harmonized by improved means of locomotion. Then the people 
of the south are perfectly unchanged ; the fisher boys of Castel- 
lamare ; the tall straight girls of Capri singing as they walk 
with pitchers on their heads and distaffs in their hands; the 
wild Apulian shepherds ; the men and maidens laughing in the 
olive fields or vineyards; the black-browed beauties of the 
Cornice trooping to church on Sundays with gold earrings, and 
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with pink tulip-buds in their dark hair. One thing, however, is 
greatly altered. Go where we will, we find no statues of Priapus 
and the Nymphs. No lambs are sacrificed to Pan. No honey 
or milk is poured upon the altars of the rustic Muse. The 
temples are in ruins. Alves and cactuses have invaded the 
colonnades of Girgenti, and through the halls of Pestum winds 
whistle, and sunbeams stream unheeded. But though the gods 
are gone, men remain unaltered. A little less careless, a little 
more superstitious, they may be; but their joys and sorrows, 
their vices and virtues, their loves and hates, are still the same. 
Such reflections are trite and commonplace. Yet who can resist 
the force of their truth and pathos ? 


3 ec a \ ” / ” 2 A 3 a 
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Nuxia, drive todto Oewv ToKa Téexvov éyevTo" 
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said Theocritus, looking back into the far past, and remember- 
ing that the gifts of love and beauty have belonged to men 
from everlasting. With what redoubled force may we, after the 
lapse of twenty centuries, echo these words, when we tread the 
ground he knew, and read the songs he sang! His hills stir 
our vague and yearning admiration, his sea laughs its old laugh 
of waywardness and glee, his flowers bloom yearly, and fade in 
the spring, his pine and olive branches overshadow us, we listen 
to the bleating of his goats, and taste the sweetness of the springs 
from which he drank, the milk and honey are as fresh upon our 
lips, the wine in winter by the woodfire, when the winds are loud, 
is just as fragrant, youth is still youth, nor have the dark-eyed 
maidens lost their charm. Truly ody dyiv ra cada rpdrors kaha 
daiverat eiuev. In this consists the power of Theocritean poetry. 
It strikes a note, which echoes through our hearts by reason of 
its genuine simplicity and pathos. The thoughts which natu- 
ral beauty stirs in our minds find their embodiment in his 
sweet strange verse; and though since his time the world has 
grown old, though the gods of Greece have rent their veils and 
fled with shrieks from their sanctuaries, ‘though in spite of our- 
selves we turn our faces skyward from the earth, though ema- 
ciated saints and martyrs have supplanted Adonis and the 
Graces, though the cold damp shades of Calvinism have chilled 
our marrow and our blood, yet there remain deep down within 
our souls some primal sympathies with nature, some instincts 
of the Faun, or Satyr, or Sylvan, which education has not quite 
eradicated. ‘The haud which hath long time held a violet 
does not soon forego her fragrance, nor the cup from which 
sweet wine hath flowed his fragrance.’ 
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We have dwelt long upon the peculiar properties of classical 
landscape as described by the Greek idyllists, and as they still 
exist for travellers upon the more sheltered shores of the Medi- 
terranean, because it is necessary to understand them before we 
can appreciate the ¢ruth of Theocritus. Of late years much has 
been written about the difference between classical and modern 
ways of regarding landscape. Mr. Ruskin has tried to persuade 
us that the ancients only cared for the more cultivated parts of 
nature. for gardens or orchards, from which food or profit or 
luxurious pleasure might be derived. And in this view there 
is, no doubt, some truth. The Greeks and Romans paid far 
less attention to inanimate nature than we do, and were beyond 
all question repelled by the savage grandeur of marine and 
mountain scenery, preferring landscapes of smiling and culti- 
vated beauty to rugged sublimity or the picturesqueness of 
decay. In this they resembled all southern nations. An 
Italian of the present day avoids ruinous places and solitudes 
however splendid. Among the mountains he complains of 
the brutto paese in which he has to live, and is always longing 
for town gaieties and the amenities of civilized society. The 
ancients again despised all interests that pretended to rival the 
paramount interest of civic or military life. Seneca’s figurative 
expression, circum flosculos occupatur, might be translated liter- 
ally as applied to a trifler, to denote the scorn which thinkers, 
statesmen, patriots, and generals of Greece and Rome felt for 
mere rural prettiness; while Quinctilian’s verdict on Theo- 
critus (whom, however, he allows to be admirabilis in suo 
genere); musa rlla rustica et pastoralis non forum modo verum 
ipsam etiam urbem reformidat, characterizes the insensibility of 
urban intellects to a branch of art which we cousider of high 
importance. But it is very easy to overstrain this view, and 
Mr. Ruskin, we think, has laid an undue stress on Homer in 
his criticism of the classics; whereas it is among the later 
Greek and Roman poets that the analogy of modern literature 
would lead us to expect indications of a genuine taste for un- 
adorned nature. These signs the Idyllic poets amply supply; 
but in seeking for them we must be prepared to recognise a 
very different mode of expression from that which we are used 
to in the florid poets of the modern age. Conciseness, simpli- 
city, and an almost prosaic accuracy, are the never-failing 
attributes of classical descriptive art. Moreover, humanity is 
always more present to their minds than to ours. Nothing 
evoked sympathy from a Greek unless it appeared before him 
in a human shape, or in connexion with some human sentiment. 
The ancient poets do not describe inanimate nature as such, or 
attribute a vague spirituality to fields and clouds. That feeling 
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for the beauty of the world which is embodied in such poems ag 
Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind, gave birth in their imagination 
to definite legends, involving some dramatic interest and conflict 
of passions. We who are apt to look for rhapsodies and bril- 
liant outpourings of eloquent fancy, can scarcely bring ourselves 
to recollect what a delicate sense of nature and what profound 
emotions are implied in the conceptions of Pan and Hyacinthus 
and Galatea. The misuse which has been made of mythology 
by modern writers has effaced half its vigour and charm. It is 
only by returning to the nature which inspired these myths that 
we can reconstruct their exquisite vitality. Different ages and na- 
tions express themselves by different forms of art. Music appears 
to be dominant in the present period; sculpture ruled among 
the Greeks, and struck the key-note for all other arts. Even 
those sentiments which in our mind are most vague, the adini- 
ration of sunset skies, or flowers or copsewoods in spring, were 
expressed by them in the language of definite human form. 
They sought to externalize and realize as far as possible, not to 
communicate the inmost feelings and spiritual suggestions 
arising out of natural objects. Never advancing beyond cor- 
poreal conditions, they confined themselves to form, and sacri- 
ficed the charm of mystery, which is incompatible with very 
definite conception. It was on this account that sculpture, the 
most exactly imitative of the arts, became literally Architec- 
tonic among the Greeks. And, for a precisely similar reason, 
music, which is the most abstract and subjective of the arts, the 
most evanescent in its material, and the vaguest, assumes the 
chief rank among modern arts. Sculpture is the language of 
the body, music the language of the soul. Having once admitted 
their peculiar mode of feeling Nature, no one can deny that 
landscape occupies an important place in Greek literature. 
Every line of Theocritus is vital with a strong passion for 
natural beauty, incarnated in myths. But even in descriptive 
poetry he is not deficient. His list of trees and flowers is long, 
and the epithets with which they are characterized are very 
exquisite,—not indeed brilliant with the inbreathed fancy of 
the North, but so perfectly appropriate as to define the special 
beauty of the flower or tree selected. In the same way, a whole 
scene is cunveyed in a few words by mere conciseness of 
delineation, or by the artful introduction of some incident sug- 
gesting human emotion. Take for example this picture of the 
stillness of the night :— 
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GAN ert trhvp waca KataiGopat, ds pe TaAaLVaY 
dvrt yuvaxds €Onke kaxav Kal dmdpOevov jpev.t 


Idyll ii, 38-41. 
Or this :-— 
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dorépes, evKHAOW Kat’ dvtvya Nuxris dradol.? 


Idyll ii. 162 et seg. 


Or this of a falling star :— 
katnpure 8 és pédav vdwp 
GOpéos, as Ste Tupads ax’ oipavod ypiTev GoTHp 
GOpdos és rovTw, vavraus S€ Tus elev Eraipo.s* 
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Kouporep’, w aides, toveio® drda* rAevotiKds ovpos. 


Idyll xiii. 49-52. 


Or the seaweeds on a rocky shore [vii. 55], or the summer bee 
fiii. 15], or the country party at harvest time [vii. 129 to the 
end]. In all of these a peculiar simplicity will be noticed, a 
self-restraint and scrupulosity of definite delineation. To 
Theocritus the shadowy and iridescent fancies of modern 
poetry would have been unintelligible. The creations of a 
Keats or Shelley would have appeared to be monstrous births, 
like the Centaurs of Ixion, begotten by lawless imaginations 
upon cloud and mist. When the Greek poet wished to express 
the charm of summer waves, he spoke of Galatea, more fickle 
and light than thistle-down, a maiden careless of her lover, and 
as cruel as the sea. The same waves suggested to Shakespeare 
these lines, from Midsummer Night's Dream :-— 


“Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 





1 Now rests the deep, now rest the wandering winds, 
But in my heart the anguish will not rest, 
While for his love I pine who stole my sweetness, 
And made me less than virgin among maids. 


2 Adieu, dead queen, thou to the ocean turn 
Thy harnessed steeds; but 1 abide, and suffer ; 
Adieu, resplendent moon, and all you stars, 
That follow on the wheels of night, adieu ! 

? Into the black wave 
Fell headlong, as a fiery star from heaven 
Falls headlong to the deep, and sailors cry 
One to another, Lighten sail; behold, 

The breeze behind us freshens ! 
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That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music ;”’ 


and to Weber the ethereal “mermaid’s song” in Oberon. Noone 
acquainted with Shakespeare and Weber can deny that both 
have expressed with marvellous subtlety the magic of the sea 
in its enchanting calm, whereas the Greek poet works only by 
indirect suggestion, and presents us with a human portrait more 
than a phantom of the glamour of the deep. What we have 
lost in definite projection we have gained in truth, variety, and 
freedom. The language of our Art appeals immediately to the 
emotions, disclosing the spiritual reality of things, and caring 
less for their form than for the feelings they excite in us. 
Greek art remains upon the surface, and translates into marble 
the humanized aspects of the external world. The one is for 
ever seeking to set free, the other to imprison thought. The 
Greek tells with exquisite precision what he has observed, 
investing it perhaps with his own emotion. He says, for 
instance :— 
aide yevoipav 
& BopBedoa péAvroa Kai és redv Gvtpov ixoinay, 
tov Kioodv Siadds Kal Tav rrépw & TY muKdo dy.) 


The modern poet, to use Shelley’s words, 


‘will watch from dawn till gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy bloom; 
Nor heed nor see what shapes they be, 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality,” 


endeavouring to look through and beyond the objects of the 
outer world, to use them as the starting-points for his creative 
fancy, and to embroider their materials with the dazzling 
Jioriture of his invention. Metamorphosis existed for the Greek 
poet as a simple fact: if the blood of Adonis became anemones, 
yet the actual drops of blood and the flowers remained distinct 
in his mind; and even though he may have been sceptical 
about the miracle, he restrained his fancy to the reproduction 
of the one old fable. The modern poet believes in no meta- 
morphosis but that which is produced by the alchemy of his 
own brain. He loves to confound the most dissimilar exist- 


1 Would I were 
The murmuring bee, that through the ivy screen, 
And through the fern that hides thee, I might come 
Into thy cavern ! 
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ences, and to form startling combinations of thoughts which 
have never before been brought into connexion with each 
other. Uncontrolled by tradition or canons of propriety, he 
roams through the world, touching its various objects with the 
wand of his imagination. To the west wind he cries :— 


“ Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 
Angels of rain and lightning; there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Mzenad, ev'n from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm.” 


Imagine how astonished even Aischylus would have been at 
these violent transitions and audacious transformations! The 
Greeks had no conceits: they did not call the waves ‘nodding 
hearse-plumes’ like Calderon, or the birds ‘ winged lyres’ like 
Marini, or daisies ‘ pearled Arcturi of the earth’ like Shelley, 
or laburnums ‘ dropping wells of fire’ like Tennyson. If they 
ventured on such licences in their more impassioned lyrics, 
they maintained the metaphor with strict propriety. One good 
instance of the difference in this respect between the two ages 
is afforded by Ben Jonson, who translates Sappho’s 


npos ipepopwvos ayyeAos anddy, 


by ‘the dear good angel of the spring, the nightingale.’ 
Between dyyeAos and angel there is the distance of nearly 
twenty centuries, for though Ben Jonson may have meant 
merely to Anglicise the Greek word, he could not but have 
been glad of the more modern meaning. 

We have already devoted so much time to the consideration 
of Theocritean poetry in general, that we can scarcely afford to 
enter into the details of his several Idylls. A few, however, 
may be noticed of peculiar beauty and significance. None are 
more true to local scenery than those which relate to the story 
of Galatea. In this brief tale, the life of the mountains and 
the rivers and the sea is symbolized —the uncouth and gigantic 
hills, rude in their rusticity—the clear and loveable stream— 
the merry sea, inconstant and treacherous, with shifting waves. 
The mountain stands for ever unremoved; love as he will, he 
can but gaze upon the dancing sea, and woo it with gifts of 
hanging trees and cool, shadowy, and still sleeping-places in 
sheltered bays. But the stream leaps down from crag to crag, 
and gathers strength and falls into the arms of the expectant 
nymph—a fresh lover, fair and free, and full of smiles. Sup- 
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posing this marriage of the sea and river to have been the 
earliest idea of the Mythus, in course of time the persons of 
Acis and Galatea, and the rejected lover Polyphemus, became 
more and more humanized, until the old symbolism was lost in 
a pastoral romance. Polyphemus loves, but never wins: he 
may offer his tall bay-trees, and slender cypresses, and black 
ivy, and sweet-fruited vines, and cold water flowing straight—a 
drink divine—from the white snows of wooded A®tna: he may 
sit whole days above the sea, and gaze upon its smiling waves, 
and tell the nymph of all his flocks and herds, or lure her with 
promises of flowers and fawns and bear’s whelps, to leave the 
sea to beat upon its shore, and come and live with him and feed 
his sheep. It is of no use, Galatea heeds him not, and 
Polyphemus has to shepherd his love as best he can. Poetry 
in this idyll is blended with the simplest country humour. 
The pathos of Polyphemus is really touching, and his allusions 
to the sweetness of a shepherd’s life among the hills abound in 
unconscious poetry; side by side with which are placed the 
most ludicrous expressions of uncouth disappointment, together 
with shrewd observations on the value of property and other 
prosaic details. If we mistake not, this is true of the rustic 
character, in which, though stirred by sorrow into sympathy 
with nature, habitual caution and shrewdness survive. The 
meditations of the shepherd in the third idyll exhibit the same 
mixture of sentiments. 

As a specimen of the Idylls which illustrate town life, we 
may select the second, the humour of its rival, the fifteenth, 
being of that perfect sort which must be read and laughed over, 
but which cannot well be analysed. The subject of the Phar- 
maceutriz is an incantation performed in the stillness of the 
night by a proud Syracusan lady who has been deserted by her 
lover. In delineating the fierceness of her passion, and the in- 
domitable resolution of her will, Theocritus has produced a 
truly tragic picture. Simetha, maddened by vehement despair, 
resorts to magic arts. Love, she says, has sucked her life-blood 
like a leech, and parched her with the fever of desire. She 
cannot live without the lover for whose possession she has 
sacrificed her happiness and honour. If she cannot charm him 
back again, she will kill him. There are poisons ready to work 
her will in the last resort. Meanwhile, we see her standing at 
the magic wheel, turning it round before the fire, and charging 
it to draw false Delphis to her home. A hearth with coals 
upon it is at hand, on which her maid keeps sprinkling the 
meal that typifies the bones of Delphis, the wax by which his 
heart is to be consumed, and the laurel bough that stands for 
his body. At the least sign of laziness Simetha scolds her 
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with hard and haughty words. She stands like a Medea, seek- 
ing no sympathy, sparing no reproaches, tiger-like in her 
ferocity of thwarted passion. When the magic rites have been 

erformed, and Thestylis has gone to smear an ointment on 
the doors of Delphis, Simzetha leaves the wheel and addresses 
her soliloquy to the moon who has just risen, and who is jour- 
neying in calm and silver glory through the night. There is 
something sublime in the contrast between the moonlight on 
the sea of Syracuse, and the fierce agony of the deserted lioness. 
To the moon she confides the story of her love: “ Take notice 
of my love, whence it arose, dread Queen.” It is a vivid and 
tragic tale of southern passion; sudden and consuming, reck- 
lessly gratified, and followed by desertion on the one side, and 
by vengeance on the other. Simetha has, no doubt, many living 
parallels among Sicilian women. The classical reader will find 
in her narration a description of the working of love, hardly to 
be surpassed by Sappho’s Ode, or Plato’s Phedrus. The wild- 
ness of the scene, the magic rites, the august presence of the 
Moon, and the murderous determination of Simetha, heighten 
the dramatic effect, and render the tale excessively interesting. 
As a picture of classical sorcery, this Idyll is very curious. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than to imagine that witchcraft 
is a northern invention of the middle ages, or that the Brocken 
is its headquarters. With the exception of a few inconsider- 
able circumstances, all the terrible or loathsome rites of magic 
were known to the ancients, and merely copied by the moderns. 
Circe in Homer, Simetha in Theocritus, Canidia in Horace, the 
Libyan sorceress of Virgil, the Saga of Tibullus, Medea in Ovid, 
Erichtho in Lucan, and Megera in Claudian (to mention no 
more), make up a list of formidable witches to whom none of 
the hideous details of the black art were unknown. They 
sought for poisonous herbs at night, lived in ruinous places, 
ransacked charnel-houses for dead bodies, killed little children 
to obtain their fat for unguents, compelled the spirits of the dead 
to rise, and after entering a fresh corpse to reveal the myste- 
ries of fate, devoured snakes, drank blood, raised storms at sea, 
diverted the moon from her course, muttered spells of fearful 
import, and loved, above all things, to “raise jars, jealousies, 
strifes, like a thick scurf o’er life.” Even in the minutest de- 
tails of sorcery they anticipated the witches of the middle ages. 
Hypsipyle, in Ovid, mentions a waxen portrait, stuck full of 
needles, and so fashioned as to waste the life of its original. 
The witch in the Golden Ass of Apuleius anoints herself, and 
flies about like a bird at night. Those who care to pursue this 
subject will find a vast amount of learning collected on the point 
by Ben Jonson in his annotations to “The Masque of Queens.” 
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One fact, however, must be always borne in mind: the ancients 
regarded witchcraft either as a hideous or a solemn exercise of 
supernatural power, not recognising any Satanic agency or 
compact with Hell. Hecate triviis ululatu per urbes, the “ Queen 
of the Night and of the Tombs,” assisted sorcerers: but this 
meant merely that they trafficked in the dark with the foul 
mysteries of death and corruption. The classical witches were 
either grave and awful women, like the Libyan priestess in the 
Aineid, or else loathsome pariahs, terrible for their malignity, 
like Lucan’s “ Erichtho.” Medizvalism added a deeper horror 
to this superstitious and fetichistic conception by the thoughts 
of spiritual responsibility, and of league with God’s enemies, 
Damnation was the price of magic power; witchcraft being not 
merely abominable in the eyes of men, but also unpardonable at 
the bar of divine justice. 

Several poems of Theocritus are written on the theme of 
Doric chivalry, and illustrate the heroic age of Greece. They 
may be compared to the “Idylls of the King,” for their excel- 
lence consists in the consummate art with which episodes from 
the legendary cycles of a bygone age are wrought into polished 
pictures by cultivated modern poets. The thirteenth Idyll is 
especially remarkable for the exquisite finish of its style, and 
also for the light it throws on the mutual relations of knight 
and squire in early Greek warfare. Theocritus chooses for the 
subject of this poem an episode in the life of Heracles, the 
Dorian hero, when he and other foremost men of Hellas, Oeios 
dwros ypwwv, followed Jason in the Argo to the Colchian shores, 
and he took young Hylas with him, “for even,” says Theocritus, . 
“the brazen-hearted son of Amphitryon, who withstood the fierce- 
ness of the lion, loved a youth, the charming Hylas, and taught 
him like a father everything by which he might become a good 
and famous man; nor would he leave the youth at dawn, or 
noon, or evening, but sought continually to fashion him after 
his own heart, and to make him a right yokefellow with him 
in mighty deeds.” How he lost Hylas on the Cianian shore, 
and in the wildness of his sorrow let Argo sail without him, 
and endured the reproach of desertion, is well known. Theo- 
critus has wrought the story with more than his accustomed 
elegance. But we wish to confine our attention to the ideal of 
knighthood and knightly education presented in the passage 
quoted. Heracles was not merely the lover, but the guardian 
also and tutor, of Hylas. He regarded him not only as an 
object of tenderness, but also as a future friend and helper in 
the business of life. His constant aim was to form of him a 
brave and manly warrior, a Herculean hero. And in this 
respect Heracles was the Eponym and patron of an order 
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which existed throughout Doric Hellas. This order, protected 
by religious tradition and public favour, regulated by strict 
rules, and kept within the limits of honour, produced the Cretan 
lovers, the Lacedeemonian “ hearers” and “ inspirers,” the Theban 
immortals who lay with faces turned so stanchly to their foes, 
that vice seemed incompatible with so much valour. Achilles 
was another Eponym of this order. In the twenty-ninth Idyll, 
the phrase, ’AxAAcion Pidos, is used to describe the most perfect 
pair of manly friends. The twelfth Idyll is written in a similar, 
if a weaker and more wanton, vein. The same longing retro- 
spect is cast upon the old days “when men indeed were golden, 
when love was mutual,” and constancy is rewarded with the 
same promise of glorious immortality as that which Plato holds 
out in the Phedrus. Bion, we may remark in passing, cele- 
brates with equal praise the friendships of Theseus, Orestes, 
and Achilles. Without taking some notice of this peculiar in- 
stitution, in its origin military and austere, it is impossible to 
understand the chivalrous age of Greece among the Dorian 
tribes. In the midst of brute force and cunning, and an 
almost absolute disregard of what we are accustomed to under- 
stand by chivalry—gentleness, chastity, truth, regard for women 
and weak persons—this one anomalous sentiment emerges. 
Passing to another point in which Greek differed from 
medieval chivalry, we notice the semi-divine nature of the 
heroes: Oetos dwros is the name by which they are designated, 
and supernatural favour is always showered upon them. This 
indicates a primitive society, a national consciousness ignorant 
of any remote Past. The heroes whom Theocritus celebrates 
are purely Dorian — Heracles, a Jack the Giant-Killer in 
his cradle, brawny, fearless, of huge appetite, a mighty 
trainer, with a scowl to frighten athletes from the field; 
Polydeuces, a notable bruiser; Castor, a skilled horseman 
and a man of blood. In one point the twin sons of 
Leda resembled medieval knights. They combined the arts 
of song with martial prowess. Theocritus styles them immes 
kiJapurrai, deOAnrhpes dodoi. Their achievements, narrated in 
the twenty-second Idyll, may be compared with those of 
Tristram and Lancelot. The gigantic warrior whom they find 
by the well in the land of the Bebrycians, gorgeously armed, 
insolent, and as knotty as a brazen statue, who refuses access 
to the water and challenges them to combat, exactly resembles 
one of the lawless giants of the Morte Arthur. The courtesy 
of the Greek hero contrasts well with the barbarian’s violence ; 
and when they come to blows it is good to observe how address, 
agility, training, nerve, enable Polydeuces to overcome with 
ease the vast fury and brute strength of the Bebrycian bully. _ 
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As the fight proceeds, the son of Leda improves in flesh and 
colour, while Amychus gets out of breath, and sweats his thews 
away. Polydeuces pounds the giant’s neck and face, reducing 
him to a hideous mass of bruises, and receiving the blows of 
Amychus upon his chest and loins. At the end of the fight he 
spares his prostrate foe, on the condition of his respecting the 
rites of hospitality, and dealing courteously with straxzers, 
Throughout it will be noticed how carefully Theocritus main- 
tains the conception of the Hellenic as distinguished from the 
barbarian combatant. Christian and Pagan are not more dis- 
tinct in a legend of the San Graal. But Greek chivalry has 
no magic, no monstrous exaggeration. All is simple, natu- 
ral, and human. Bellerophon, it is true, was sent after the 
Chimera, and Perseus freed Andromeda like St. George from 
a dragon’s mouth. But these ruder fancies of Greek infancy 
formed no integral part of the mythology; instead of being 
multiplied, they were gradually winnowed out, and the poets 
laid but little stress upon them. 

The achievement of Castor is not so favourable to the cha- 
racter of Hellenic chivalry. Having, in concert with Poly- 
deuces, borne off by guile the daughters of Leucippus from 
their affianced husbands, Castor kills one of the injured lovers 
who pursues him and demands restitution. He slays him, 
though he is his own first cousin, ruthlessly; and while the 
other son of Aphareus is rushing forward to avenge his 
brother’s death, Zeus hurls lightning and destroys him. Theo- 
critus remarks that it is no light matter to engage in battle 
with the Tyndarids; but he makes no reflection on what we 
should call “the honour” of the whole transaction. 

Of all the purely pastoral Idylls by which Theocritus is 
most widely famous, perhaps the finest is the seventh or 
Thalysia. It glows with the fresh and radiant splendour of 
southern beauty. In this poem the Idyllist describes the 
journey of three young men in summer from the city to the 
farm of their friend Phrasidamus, who has invited them to 
partake in the feast with which he purposes to honour Deme- 
ter at harvest time. On their way they meet with a goat-herd, 
Lycidas, who invites them, “ with a smiling eye,” to recline be- 
neath the trees and while away the hours of noon-tide heat 
with song. “The very lizard,” he says, “ is sleeping by the wall ; 
but on the hard stones of the footpath your heavy boots keep 
up a ceaseless ringing.” Thus chided by the goat-herd, they 
resolve upon a singing match between Simichidas, the teller of 
the tale, and Lycidas, who offers his crook as the prize of 
victory. Lycidas begins the contest with that exquisite song 
to Ageanax, which has proved the despair of all succeeding 
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Idyllists, and which furnished Virgil with one of the most 
sonorous lines in his Georgics. No translation can do justice 
to the smooth and liquid charm of its melodious verse, in 
which the tenderest feeling mingles gracefully with delicate 
humour and with homely descriptions of a shepherd’s life. 
The following lines, which form a panegyric on Comatas, some 
famed singer of the rustic muse, may be quoted for their pure 
Greek feeling. Was ever an unlucky mortal envied more 
melodiously, and yet more quaintly, for his singular fortune ? 

aioe? 8’ ws wok’ éexto Tov aimdAov etpéa Adpvat 

(wov édvta Kaxaiow atacbaXdiaow &vaxTos, 

Ws TE vev at oypae Actwwvd0e HépBov ioicar 

kéSpov és ddciav paraxois dvOerot péAtooat, 

ovvekd ot yAvKd Moica kata ordpartos xée vexTap. 

© paxapiote Kopdra, td Ov rdde Teprva rerdvOns, 

kal TY KatexAdoOns és Adpvaxa, Kal TY, peAuooav 

knpia pepBopevos, eros wprov éFeréeAcooas.) 


The song with which Simichidas contends against his rival is 
not of equal beauty ; but the goat-herd hands him the crook “as 
a gift of friendship from the muses.” Then he leaves the three 
friends, who resume their journey till they reach the house of 
Phrasidamus. There elms and poplar-trees and vines embower 
them with the pleasant verdure of rustling leaves, and the per- 
fumes of summer flowers and autumn fruits. The jar of wine, 
as sweet as that which made the Cyclops dance among his 
sheep-fold, spreads its fragrance through the air; while the 
statue of Demeter, with her handfuls of corn and poppy heads, 
stands smiling by. 

This seventh Idyll, of which no adequate idea can be con- 
veyed by mere description, may serve as the type of those 
purely rustic poems, which, since the days of Theocritus, have, 
from age to age, been imitated by versifiers emulous of his 
gracefulness. If we could afford the space, it would not be 
uninteresting to analyse the Idyll of the two old fishermen, 
who gossip together, so wisely and contentedly, in their huts by 
the sea-shore, mending their nets the while, and discoursing 
gravely of their dreams. In this Idyll, which is, however, 

1 « How of old 

The goat-herd by his cruel lord was bound, 
And left to die in a great chest ; and how 
The busy bees, up coming from the meadows, 
To the sweet cedar, fed him with soft flowers, 
Because the Muse had filled his mouth with nectar. 
Yes, all these sweets were thine, blessed Comatas ; 
And thou wast put into the chest, and fed 
By the blithe bees, and passed a pleasant time.” 

Lzicu Hunt’s “ Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla.” 
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probably the work of some of Theocritus’s imitators, and in the 
second, which consists of a singing match between two harvest 
men, the native homeliness of the Idyllic muse appears to best 
advantage. 

With this brief and insufficient notice, we must leave Theo- 
critus in order to say a few words about his successors. Bion’s 
poetry, when compared with that of Theocritus, declines con- 
siderably from the Bucolic type. His Idylls are for the most 
part fragments of delicately finished love-songs, remarkable for 
elegance and sweetness more than for masculine vigour or terse 
expression. In Bion the artificial style of pastoral begins. 
Theocritus had made cows and pipes and shepherds fashionable, 
His imitators followed him without the humour and natural 
taste which rendered his pictures so attractive. We already 
trace the frigid affectation of Bucolic interest in the elegy on 
Bion : “ He sang no song of wars or tears, but piped of Pan and 
cowherds, and fed flocks, singing as he went ; pipes he fashioned, 
and milked the sweet-breathed heifer, and taught kisses, and 
cherished in his bosom love, and stole the heart of Aphrodité.” 
As it happens, the most original and powerful of Bion’s re- 
maining poems is a “Song of Tears,” of passionate lamentation, 
of pathetic grief, composed, not as a pastoral ditty, but on the 
occasion of one of those splendid festivals in which the Syrian 
rites of slain Adonis were celebrated by Greek women. The 
érurdduos ’Addvidos is written with a fiery passion and a warmth 
of colouring peculiar to Bion. The verse bounds with tiger 
leaps, its full-breathed dactyls panting with the energy of rapid 
flight. The tender and reflective beauty of Theocritus, the 
concentrated passion of his Simetha, and the flowing numbers 
of his song to Adonis, are quite lost and swallowed up in the 
Asiatic fury of Bion’s lament. The poem begins with the cry, 
Aid{w tov "Adwuv, which is variously repeated in Idyllic fashion 
as a refrain throughout the lamentation. After this prelude, 
having, as it were, struck the key-note to the music, the singer 
cries : 


pnxére roppupeois evi papers Kips xabevde 
éypeo SetAaia xvavdotoA€ Kai thatdynoov 

, ‘ , “ > 4 4 ” 1 
ordabea, kai A€ye TAaTLY, arwdAeTo KaAds “Adwris. 


Notice how the long words follow one another with quick 
pulses and flashes of sound. The same peculiar rhythm recurs 


1 “ Sleep, Cypris, no more, on thy purple strewed bed ; 
Arise, wretch stoled in black,—beat thy breast unrelenting, 
And shriek to the worlds, ‘ Fair Adonis is dead.’” 
Translation by Mrs. BARRETT BRowNInG. 
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when, after describing the beautiful dead body of Adonis, the 
poet returns to Aphrodité : 


a 8 ’Adpodira 
Avoapéva tAokapidas ava Spvyas dAdAnrat 
4 , > , € 1 , 
mevOaXréa, virAextos, dodvdados’ ai 5¢ Baro. viv 
épxopéevav Keipovte Kat iepov aiua Spérovrat. 
6€0 5é kwxtovoa bv’ aykea paxpa hopeirar, 
’Acotpiov Bodwoa réow, Kat maida Kadevoa.! 


There are few passages of poetical imagery more striking than 
this picture of the queen of beauty tearing through the forest, 
heedless of her tender limbs and useless charms, and calling on 
her Syrian spouse. What follows is even more passionate ; 
after some lines of mere description, the ecstasy again descends 
upon the poet, and he bursts into the wildest of most beautiful 
laments : 

ws iSev, ws evdnoey ’Addyvidos doyerov EAxos, 

ws ide hoiviov aipa papatvopev TEpi pnp, 

mTdaxeas aymreraoaca, kivipeto’ peivov “Adwv, 

Svomotpe peivov "Adwvt, x.7.A.2 


The last few lines of her soliloquy are exquisitely touching, 
especially those in which Aphrodité deplores her immortality, 
and acknowledges the supremacy of the queen of the grave over 
Love and Beauty. What follows is pitched at a lower key. 
There is too much of merely Anacreontic prettiness about the 
description of the bridal bed and the lamenting Loves. Aphro- 
dité’s passion reminds us of a Neapolitan Stabat Mater, in which 
the frenzy of love and love-like piety are strangely blended. 
But the concluding picture suggests nothing nobler than a paint- 
ing of Albano, in which amoretti are plentiful, and there is much 
elegance of composition. This remark applies to the rest of 
Bion’s poetry. If Theocritus deserves to be illustrated by the 
finest of Greek bas-reliefs, Bion cannot claim more than an 
exquisitely chiselled gem. Certainly the 2d and 3d fragments 


1 « And the poor Aphrodité, with tresses unbound, 

All dishevelled, unsandalled, shrieks mournful and shrill 

Through the dusk of the groves. The thorns, tearing her feet, 
Gather up the red flower of her blood, which is holy, 

Each footstep she takes ; and the valleys repeat 
The sharp cry which she utters, and draw it out slowly. 

She calls on her spouse, her Assyrian.” 

Translation by Mrs. BARRETT BROWNING, 


2 «When, ah! ah !—she saw how the blood ran away 
And empurpled the thigh ; and, with wild hands flung out, 
Said with sobs, ‘Stay, Adonis! unhappy one, stay !’”—ZJbid. 
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are very charming ; and the lines to Hesper (fragment 16) have 
so much beauty that we attempt a version of them :— 


“ Hesper, thou golden light of happy love, 
Hesper, thou holy pride of purple eve, 
Moon among stars, but star beside the moon, 
Hail, friend! and since the young moon sets to-night 
Too soon below the mountains, lend thy lamp 
And guide me to the shepherd whom I love. 
No theft I purpose; no wayfaring man 
Belated would I watch and make my prey ; 
Love is my goal, and Love how fair it is, 
When friend meets friend sole in the silent night, 
Thou knowest, Hesper !” 


In Moschus we find less originality and power than belong to 
Bion. His Europa is an imitation of the style in which Theo- 
critus wrote Hylas ; but the copy is frigid and affected by the 
style of its model. Five-and-twenty lines, for instance, are 
devoted to an elaborate description of a basket, which leaves no 
impression on the mind; whereas every leaf and tendril on the 
cup which Theocritus introduces into the first Idyll stands out 
vividly before us. Nothing, moreover, could be more unnatural 
and tedious than the long speech which Europa makes when 
she is being carried out to sea upon the bull’s back. Yet we 
must allow that there is spirit and beauty in the triumph of sea 
monsters who attend Poseidon, and do honour to the chosen 
bride of Zeus; Nereids riding on dolphins, and Tritons, “the 
deep-voiced minstrels of the sea, sounding a marriage song on 
their long-winding conchs.” The whole of this piece is worthy 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Moschus is remarkable for occasional 
felicities of language. In this line, for example, 


S \ 3 , , ” > , 
EUTE KAL ATPEKEWV TOLMLALVETAL €Ovos OVELPOV, 


an old thought receives new and subtle beauty by its expres- 
sion. If Megara (Idyll iv.) be really the work of Moschus, 
which is doubtful, it reflects more honouron him. The dialogue 
between the wife and mother of the maddened Heracles, after 
he has murdered his children and gone forth to execute fresh 
labours, is worthy of their tragic situation. pws dparérns, again, 
is an exquisite little poem in the Anacreontic style of Bion, 
fully equal to any of its models. The fame of Moschus will, 
however, depend upon the Elegy on Bion. We have already 
hinted that its authenticity is questioned. In our opinion it 
far surpasses any of his compositions in respect of definite 
thought and original imagination. Though the Bucolic common- 
places are used with obvious artificiality, and much is borrowed 
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from Theocritus’s lament for Daphnis, yet so true and delicate a 
spirit is inbreathed into the old forms as to render them quite 
fresh. The passage which begins ai ai rat paddyae every dabbler 
in Greek literature knows by heart. And what can be more 
ingenuously pathetic than the nuances of feeling expressed in 


these lines :— 
ddppakov 7AGe, Biwv worl cov ordua pdppaxov eides. 
Tas Tev Tois xelAeror ToTeSpape, KovK éyAvKaVOY ; 
tis 5¢ Bporés, rorcovrov dvapepos, 7} Kepdorat ToL 
na = Xr re \ , » Z , Oe ae | 
9 Sovvar Aadeovte TO Pappakov ; expiyev wdav; 


And :— 
, a - , se , 
tis more OG ovpryyt peXi~erat, b tpiTdOnre 
, ae A , . , x ‘ ” 
tis 8’ eri cots kaAddpors Onoe oropa; tis Opacis ovrws ; 
ceiver yap mveiet TA Od XeiACa Kal Td ody doOpa: 
axa 8 év dovaxeror Teds éeriBdoker’ dovdas.” 


Or again :-— 
axe & év rétpyow oddperat Otte cowry, 
KovKeTe pypeitat TA TH xeiACa,3 
There is also something very touching in the third line of 
this strophe :— 
fo c A > , > , ae 4 
keivos 6 Tals ayéAatowy Eepdop.os ovKEeTt peATeEL, 
ovKer’ épnpainow bird Spvoiv jpevos ade, 
GAAG rapa rrovTHt pérAos AnOaiov deidet.4 


and in the allusion made to the Sicilian girlhood of grim Per- 
sephone (126-129). This vein of tender and melodious senti- 
ment which verges on the concetti of modern art, seems different 
from the style of Europa. To English readers, the three elegies, 
on Daphnis, on Adonis, and on Bion, which are severally 
attributed to Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, will always be 


1 «‘ There came, O Bion, poison to thy mouth, 
Thou didst feel poison ! how could it approach 
Those lips of thine, and not be turned to sweet ?” 
LzricuH Hunt. 


2 «¢ Who now shall play thy pipe, oh ! most desired one ; 
Who lay his lips against thy reeds? who dare it? 
For still they breathe of thee, and of thy mouth, 
And echo comes to seek her voices there.” —ZJbid. 


3 «* Echo too mourned among the rocks that she 
Must hush, and imitate thy lips no longer.” —Jbid. 


4 «« No longer pipes he to the charmed herds, 
No longer sits under the lovely oaks, 
And sings ; but to the ears of Pluto now 
Tunes his Lethean verse.” —/bid. 
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associated with the names of Milton and Shelley. There is no 
comparison whatever between Lycidas and Daphnis. In spite 
of the misplaced apparition of St. Peter, and of the frigidity 
which belongs to pastoral allegory, Lycidas is a richer and more 
gorgeous monument of elegiac verse. The simplicity of the 
Theocritean dirge contrasts strangely with the varied wealth of 
Milton’s imagery, the few ornaments of Greek art with the 
intricate embroideries of modern fancy. To quote passages 
from these well-known poems would be superfluous ; but let a 
student of literature compare the passages, wazox’ dp’ jo6 and 
® Ilav [lav with Milton’s paraphrase, “ Where were ye, nymphs ;” 
or the concise paragraphs about the flowers and valleys that 
mourned for Daphnis, with the luxuriance of Milton’s invoca- 
tion, “ Return, Alpheus.” 

When Shelley wrote Adonis, his mind was full of the elegies 
on Bion and Adonis. Of direct translation in his Lament, 
there is very little; but he has absorbed both of the Greek 
poems, and transmuted them into the substance of his own 
mind. Urania takes the place of Aphrodité——the heavenly 
queen, ‘most musical of mourners,’ bewails the loss of her 
poetical consort. Instead of loves, the couch of Adonais is 
surrounded by the thoughts and fancies of which he was the 
parent; and, instead of gods and goddesses, the power of 
nature is invoked to weep for him and take him to herself. 
Whatever Bion and Moschus recorded as a fact, becomes, con- 
sistently with the spiritualizing tendency of modern genius, 
symbolical in Shelley’s poem. His art has alchemized the 
whole structure, idealizing what was material, and disembody- 
ing the sentiments which were incarnated in siimple images. 
Adonais is a sublime rhapsody ; its multitudinous ideas are 
whirled like drops of golden rain, on which the sun of the 
poet’s fancy gleams with ever-changing rainbow hues. In 
drifts and eddies they rush past, delighting us with their 
rapidity and brilliancy; but the impression left upon our 
mind is vague and incomplete when compared with the few 
and distinct ideas presented by the Doric Elegies. At the end 
of Alastor there occurs a touching reminiscence of Moschus, 
but the outline is less faint than in Adonais, the transmutation 
even more complete. Tennyson, among the poets of the nine- 
teenth century, owes much to the Greek idyllists. His genius 
appears to be in many respects akin to theirs, and the age in 
which he lives is not unlike the Ptolemaic period. Unfitted, 
perhaps, by temperament for the most impassioned lyrics, he 
delights in minutely finished pictures, in felicities of expression, 
and in subtle harmonies of verse. Like Theocritus, he finds in 
nature and in the legends of past ages, subjects congenial to 
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his muse. none and Tithonus are steeped in the golden 
beauty of Syracusan art. “Come down, O maid,” transfers, 
with perfect taste, the Greek idyllic feeling to Swiss scenery ; 
it is a fine instance of new wine being poured successfully into 
old bottles, for nothing can be fresher, and not even the 
Thalysia is sweeter. It would be easy enough to collect minor 
instances which prove that the Laureate’s mind is impregnated 
with the thoughts and feelings of the poems we have been dis- 
cussing. For instance, the figure, “ softer than sleep,” and the 
comparison of a strong man’s muscles to smooth stones under 
running water, which we find in “ Enid;” both of them occur 
in Theocritus. 

It is time we should bring our paper to a close, reeommend- 
ing to all lovers of pure verse and perfect scenery that they 
should study the Greek idyllists upon the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Nor would it be possible to carry a better guide- 
book to the statue galleries-of Rome and Naples. For in the 
verses of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, the esthetical prin- 
ciples of the Greeks are both feelingly and pithily expressed ; 
while the cold marble, which seems to require so many com- 
mentaries, receives from their idyllic pictures a new life. 
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Art. VII.—1. Ueber Kohlenstiureausscheidung und Sauerstof- 
aufnahme wihrend des Wachens und Schlafens beim Men- 
schen. Von Dr. PETTENKOFFER und Dr. Voir. Miinchen, 
1867. 

2. On Sleep, and some of its Concomitant Phenomena. By Dr. 
Lyon PLayFair. Northern Journal of Medicine, 1844. 

3. The State of the Brain during Sleep. By A. DURHAM. Guy’s 
Hospital Reports, Third Series, vol. vi., 1866. 


“ HALF our days,” says Sir T. Browne, “ we pass in the 
shadow of the earth, and the brother of death extracteth a 
third part of our lives.” This is a true estimate of the time 
passed in sleep, for however exceptional the requirements of 
certain individuals may be, it is undoubted that, as a general 
average, there should be sixteen hours of wakefulness and 
eight hours of sleep during the day of twenty-four hours. The 
moderns as well as the ancients are inclined to view sleep as 
the brother of death. “It is that death by which we may 
literally be said to die daily; a death which Adam died before 
his mortality ; a death whereby we live a middle and moder- 
ating point between death and life. In fine, so like death, I 
dare not trust it without prayers, and an half adieu unto the 
world, and take my farewell in a colloquy with God.”! There 
is more poetical feeling than scientific accuracy in this analogy. 
Not that there is any anomaly in the supposition that death 
alternates with life in the same individual. The whole life of 
an animal is accompanied by an incessant death of its parts; 
for every manifestation of muscular force, every sensation, every 
act of volition, nay, every intellectual thought, is accompanied 
by the death of the parts through which these were manifested 
to the world. It is the vegetable kingdom which is the cradle 
of organic life; the animal kingdom is the grave of organic 
death. As long as this death of parts is local, and capable of 
repair by the nutritive processes, which build new material 
into the same form and position as the dead matter that 
has been removed, the general life of the individual is not 
impaired. These partial destructions and constructions of parts 
are continuous, but not equal, for during a day of activity the 
former are greater in amount than the latter. Hence the 
necessity for a period of repose from labours, when both the 
muscles and the nervous system may be repaired—a period 
when a greater rate of nocturnal constructiveness in the body 
may balance the destructiveness of diurnal labour. Sleep is 


1 Sir T. Browne. 
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the period when an animal most resembles a vegetable in its 
functions of nutrition. Vegetative life is characterized by growth, 
and construction of organic matter. In sleep the animal is 
mainly a constructive machine, repairing all the parts which 
have been wasted during the day, and storing up force for use 
during the hours of wakefulness. It will be seen that we 
intend to examine sleep in its scientific aspect, laying to one 
side the metaphysics and poetry with which it is surrounded, 
while we solicit the reader’s attention to the views which have 
lately thrown light upon a subject that has actively engaged 
the attention of thinkers from Aristotle to the present time. 

It is necessary to the understanding of our subject, that some 
of the functions of the sections of the brain should be borne in 
mind. The encephalon, or brain, includes the entire contents 
of the skull, and is in connexion with the spinal cord, of which 
it may be viewed as a development. In the human brain, the 
upper part consists of two large hemispheres, termed the cere- 
brum, the supposed seat of intellectual activity. These become 
less in size and importance as we descend in the scale of ani- 
mals, until, with some insignificant exceptions, they disappear in 
the invertebrata—fishes being the lowest animals which appear 
to have organs of ideation. Under the cerebrum is found the 
cerebellum, a distinct nervous region, which some physiologists 
believe to be intrusted with the powers of regulating and com- 
bining movements, although this exclusive power of co-ordina- 
tion cannot be considered as established by experiments on 
decapitated animals. Opposite the cerebellum is a large tract 
of important ganglia, forming the sensorium, or seat of the in- 
stinctive actions. Impressions made on the organs of sense 
appear to be communicated to the cerebrum through the senso- 
rium, so that as soon as the latter falls into torpor, no external 
impressions can reach the hemispheres to excite in them in- 
tellectual activity. Without going further into the divisions 
of the brain, we may assume that no one will now contend 
with Cartesius that the soul of man resides in the pineal gland, 
or in any other nodus vite, but that all will admit that the 
whole brain forms its throne, from which is issued the myste- 
rious government of the body. Yet this does not remove the 
necessity for admitting that certain tracts of the brain have 
special functions, some for ideation, others for executing the 
commands of volition, others again for adjusting and com- 
bining movements, or for the communication of conscious sen- 
sations, although all the provinces are in combination, and 
under one common government, with which they must be in 
constant intercourse. All the tracts of the brain proper have 
the faculty of ceasing their activity, or of passing into the 
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state of sleep. Under the sensory ganglia, however, is an im- 
portant region, termed the medulla oblongata, which prolongs 
itself into the spinal cord, and may be considered as a part of 
the true spinal system. This system never sleeps, but is always 
watchful, for to it are intrusted the movements of the heart, 
lungs, and intestines, and most probably also the important 
duties of nutritive construction. If torpor passed upon such 
automatic centres, it could only be that sleep of death which is 
the great slip that launches organic matter into the inorganic 
world, and the soul into eternity. 

The cranium is freely supplied with blood, for nearly one-fifth 
of its total quantity in the body circulates through the brain 
during its waking state. It was an old error among physiologists 
that there was more blood, or at least as much, during sleep as 
in wakefulness ; but this was disproved by Blumenbach, and 
still more convincingly by Donders, who made a cruel, though 
striking experiment on the subject. He cut away part of the 
skull of an animal, and cemented in its place a piece of glass, 
through which he could observe the brain in its different states. 
This experiment has been repeated by Kussmaul and Tenner in 
Germany, by Durham in England, and by Hammond in America, 
with like results. In the waking state, the brain is larger than 
it is during sleep, while in the latter condition it becomes pale 
and bloodless. If the animal be disturbed by dreams, a blush 
suffuses parts of the brain ; and after complete wakefulness the 
cerebral substance becomes turgid with blood, the whole surface 
being now a bright red, while vessels, invisible during sleep, 
are filled with blood coursing rapidly through them. The eye, 
which may be looked upon as an exposed part of the brain, acts 
in a similar way ; for Dr. Jackson has shown that the optic disk 
is whiter, the arteries smaller, and the veins larger in sleep than 
in the waking state. In the circulation of blood in the brain, 
various precautions are provided to weaken the impulse in its 
ascent. It ascends against gravity in a vertical column, which, 
passing through an angular curvature of the internal carotid 
artery, has its impetus lessened before it passes into the brain. 
On the other hand, everything favours the return of blood from 
the brain when it has done its work. 

There is another fluid in the brain which has a close relation 
to sleep, altiiough its importance has not been recognised by 
writers on the subject. This is a watery fluid—the cerebro- 
spinal fluid—which bathes the brain on all sides, and in all its 
convolutions. It is secreted easily, and absorbed with equal 
readiness, so that, as the skull is a close cavity which requires 
to be always filled, a diminution of blood in the brain is attended 
with an increase of cerebro-spinal fluid. The spinal column and 
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the brain are in intimate connexion, so that when the blood- 
vessels contract during sleep the fluid rises into the brain by 
atmospheric pressure; when they become turgid, the fluid is 
partially expelled from the brain into the spinal column. If 
the base of the skull is fractured, this fluid does not flow out 
while the patient is asleep, but begins to flow again from the 
orifice when he awakes. The cerebro-spinal fluid abounds in the 
brain of idiots, and others prone to sleep, and is in much smaller 
amount in the brains of persons of active intellectual habits. 

Having now given a general description of the brain sufficient 
for our purpose, we proceed to consider the causes of sleep, after 
which its objects and uses will be again brought under review. 

For a long time sleep was supposed to be a state of congestion 
in the brain, produced by a turgidity of the vessels. This is 
incompatible with recent observations already referred to, which 
have shown that there is much less blood in circulation in the 
brain during sleep than in the waking state. The old experi- 
ments supposed to prove a congested state of the brain in reality 
only produced a bloodless condition of it. Magendie injected 
hot water into the brain and induced sleep. But in doing so, 
he necessarily expelled blood, by introducing another fluid into 
the closed undilating cavity of the skull. For the same reason, 
sleep ensues when the aorta of an animal is tied, or when arterial 
blood is removed from the body by bleeding, but not to an 
extent which produces convulsions. The compression of the 
carotids in men occasions a sleep amounting to stupor, as has 
been long known, for Rufus of Ephesus maintains that the word 
carotis has its origin in this fact:—*Arterias per collum 
subeuntes carotides, z.c., somniferas antiquos nominasse, quoniam 
compresse hominem sopore giavabant vocemque adimebant.” 
When arterial blood is withdrawn from an animal, and venous 
blood is injected in its place, sleep also ensues. The ultimate 
cause of these experiences is explained in the following passage, 
from the paper on Sleep by Dr. Lyon Playlair in 1844 :— 


“ Physiologists are agreed that, towards evening, or after a certain 
number of hours of work, the involuntary organs, the heart and lungs, 
lose their wonted activity, and suffer a periodical diminution of action. 
Blumenbach describes the case of a patient trepanned, in whom the 
brain was observed to sink during sleep and enlarge on waking, 
obviously arising from the circulation being diminished in the former 
state and increased in the latter. . . . Arterial blood alone can cause 
the waste of the brain, for venous blood has already parted with its 
oxygen to the materials met with in its course. Matter in a state of 
inertia cannot manifest the existence of a power. Motion alone shows 
that some power is in operation. If the portion of matter used as the 
organ of manifestation be placed in such « condition as to render that 
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manifestation impossible, there is no evidence to the world that power 
was exerted. It has been perfectly demonstrated that every manifes- 
tation of power in the voluntary organs is accompanied by a change of 
the matter of which they consist. The changed matter being now 
unfit for vital structures, is separated from the body. Miiller, and all 
other eminent physiologists, are of opinion that the same change takes 
place in the brain, the organ of the mind. In fact, the contrary 
opinion involves such violation of analogy, that its adoption, unless 
founded on the strongest grounds, is inadmissible. We look upon a 
spot attentively; it gradually waxes dimmer, until it finally disappears, 
We think upon a particular subject; in time our thoughts are less 
clear, soon they become strangely confused, and we are obliged to 
give up the attempt at concentration by thinking on a subject quite 
different from that which first engaged our thoughts. This of course 
implies that the organs of manifestation have become in part de- 
stroyed, and that the mind cannot manifest itself to the world until 
the impaired organs have again attained their proper integrity; for it 
cannot be conceived that the mind, disconnected with matter, could 
suffer exhaustion. This involves, it is true, the idea that different 
parts of the brain are employed in different manifestations. We know 
that as far as intellect and sensation are concerned, this is the case, 
and probability indicates a more minute division. If, therefore, the 
brain suffer changes, as do the other organs of the body by their 
exercise, there is as much necessity for repose in the action of the 
brain as there is for a vegetative state of existence to reinstate in their 
full integrity its various parts. Hence the necessity for that quiescent 
state of the mind known as sleep, when its manifestations cease. The 
waste of cerebral substance could only have been occasioned by oxygen, 
which is the only ultimate cause of waste, as far as we are aware, in 
the animal economy. A deficiency in its supply would therefore 
retard waste, and allow vitality to remodel its impaired structures. 

“Such, then, is the state into which the body is thrown by the 
periodical diminution in the action of the heart and lungs. The less 
rapidly that the heart beats, the less rapidly can the blood be aerated, 
and the oxygen bearing fluid be supplied to the brain. The slower 
that the lungs act, the slower must oxygen enter the system to supply 
the diminished circulation. And as the brain in sleep is not in a state 
in which it can change, from a deficiency in the supply of oxygen, the 
consequence is (if it be admitted that the manifestation of thought 
and sensation is accompanied by changes in the material substance of 
the brain), that the manifestations of the mind are prevented, and it 
becomes no longer apparent to the external world. Tuts, THEN, 18 
SLEEP.”’ 


The theory, thus succinctly stated, is, as we have seen, com- 
patible with recent experiments on animals having part of 
their skulls removed and substituted by glass. The observa- 
tions made through this transparent medium show that there 
is less arterial blood coursing through the brain during sleep, 
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and that consequently the conditions of waste are absent, while 
there is still sufficient left to repair the matter which had been 
wasted. But if the theory is true, it must explain the common 
phenomena of sleep, and must not be in actual contradiction to 
the important discoveries of Pettenkoffer, who shows that oxy- 
gen is actually stored up in the blood in greater proportion in 
the sleeping than in the waking condition. 

If the diminution of oxygen in the blood predisposes to sleep, 
the converse must be true, that its increase should tend to 
wakefulness. When a man is exposed to starvation, the in- 
spired oxygen first attacks the fat and muscular tissues of the 
body, and while this emaciation is in progress he is low and 
depressed. After a time the substance of the brain yields to 
the circulating oxygen, and delirious paroxysms ensue, because 
the brain-matter now wastes too rapidly for regulated mani- 
festations of the mind. Ultimately the heart becomes en- 
feebled, the blood flows sluggishly, and is less arterialized, so that 
the brain receives a smaller amount of oxygen ; the delirium then 
subsides, and the sleep of death follows. The case of a drunkard 
is somewhat similar. At the beginning of his carouse, alcohol 
stimulates the action of the heart, which now sends blood 
rapidly to the lungs for aeration. A large supply of blood- 
disks consequently “reach the brain, which is stimulated into 
activity. The ideas of the drinker now flow rapidly, at first 
coherently, but soon without control; the brain matter wastes 
too rapidly, and delirium ensues. During this time the volatile 
alcohol is diffusing itself through the system, converting ar- 
terial into venous blood, and loading that fluid with a spirit 
which has a tendency to prevent change in the tissues, so that 
the drunkard gradually becomes stupid, falls off his chair in the 
stupor of sleep, or, if too far gone, dies of venous apoplexy. In 
a like way intoxicating gas, the nitrous oxide of Davy, acts 
upon its inhaler. The first effect is to produce rapid arte- 
rialization of the blood, so that the inhaler has an ardent desire 
for activity. He tries to mount up into the air like a bird, or 
he becomes combative, and knocks down persons in his vicinity, 
while his ideas become wonderfully rapid, though incoherent. 
During this time carbonic acid is being abundantly formed, 
and its depressing effect soon ends the period of exhilara- 
tion. Under the influence of chloroform the period of exhilara- 
tion is usually momentary, for the vapour acts quickly on the 
blood, and soon changes that in the brain from a red to a purple 
hue. As the anesthetic influence passes away, the purple hue 
fades, and numerous vessels filled with red blood again become 
apparent. Harley, in his experiments with blood, found that a 
small portion of chloroform added to it prevents transforma- 
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tion, and therefore yields the condition for sleep. The cases 
now cited show clearly that any cause which increases the flow 
of arterial blood in the brain produces cerebral excitement; 
while any cause which diminishes the action of oxygen pro- 
duces depression, sleep, or torpor, according to its degree of 
action. The known tendency to sleep after dinner may be 
given as another illustration. When the stomach is distended 
with food, the diaphragm is made to encroach on the lungs, 
and diminishes their play, or, in other words, prevents the full 
access of oxygen to the blood. At the same time the stomach 
becomes charged with arterial blood, and the vessels of the 
intestines also are unusually full. If an animal in the act of 
digestion be killed, the vessels of the alimentary canal and of 
the liver are found to be gorged, while those of the brain, 
spinal marrow, and even of the muscles, are contracted and com- 
paratively bloodless. Here, then, we have all the conditions of 
sleep. The postprandial sleeper now draws his chair close to 
the fire, in order that his nap may be undisturbed. There are 
two physiological reasons for this act. Less oxygen is entering 
his body to burn the food, and he feels cold; but this cold 
would excite the respiratory organs to increased activity, and 
disturb his contemplated enjoyment. An after-dinner sleeper 
temporarily resembles the permanent condition of a pig fat- 
tened for the butcher. In its case, fat accumulated round the 


viscera pushes up the diaphragm against the lungs, and com- 
pels them to play in a contracted space. When the animal 
further distends its stomach with food, it gives a few grunts as 
an ineffectual attempt at a more active respiration, and is in a 
deep sleep in a few minutes. Obese men, from a similar cause, 
are also prone to sleep. 


“The tendency to slecp in different animals is in inverse proportion 
to the amount of oxygen consuned by them, and to the amount of 
carbonic acid produced. Thus reptiles and the naked aimphibia pro- 
duce, relatively to their weight, according to the experiments of 
Miller, one-tenth the amount of carbonic acid evolved by mammalia 
and one-nineteenth that of birds. We have no numbers to express 
the tendency to sleep of these animals, but it is known that reptiles 
are peculiarly liable to be in a state of torpor or sleep, while birds are, 
on the contrary, wakeful animals. A reptile, such as a frog, will exist 
in a state of torpor for hours in an atmosphere of hydrogen, while 
birds die in a few seconds with the ordinary symptoms of asphyxia. 
The same circumstance of a diminished supply of oxygen, which in- 
duces sleep in reptiles, acts also in different mammalia in the promo- 
tion of this state, according to the relative size or activity of their 
Jungs. It also operates in a like way with different men.’’! 

1 Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
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Having now seen that the proofs are tolerably conclusive 
that sleep is due to a diminished supply of arterial blood in the 
brain, or, in other words, to the inability of the brain-matter to 
undergo those changes through which the mind can alone 
manifest itself to the world, we now proceed to consider more 
in detail than we have yet done, the objects and purposes of 
sleep. These are mainly— 

1. The restoration of wasted organs. 
2. The storing up of force. 

We have as yet no exact measure by which we can ascertain 
to what extent the general tissues of the body wasted in the 
day are repaired during the night, though doubtless much is 
done in this way. As urea is the chief representative of waste, 
we might expect some light to be thrown upon the subject by 
ascertaining how much passes away at the different periods of 
the twenty-four hours. A man who spent two days, one at 
rest, chiefly in reading novels, the other at work with a turning- 
lathe, passed in the first day 58 per cent. of the urea in the 
day-time, and 42 per cent. during the night; while in the day 
of work 54 per cent. were eliminated during waking and 46 
after sleep. As about 20 per cent. of the total quantity would 
have amply sufficed for the waste of the involuntary organs, 
which are still active during sleep, the figures show that the 
renewal of tissues and the removal of wasted matter are actively 
proceeding during the night. The cells, in which all organized 
tissues originate, have an independent vitality, and are not in- 
fluenced in the performance of their duties by the sleep of the 
brain, so that nutrition still continues to be active, probably 
more active than at any period of the day, for construction is 
now the chief work of the body, the animal, during sleep, having 
chiefly a vegetative existence. The quiescence of the brain, 
and its inability to receive impressions or to send forth the 
commands of volition, permit a compiete restoration of parts 
by delivering over the body to the entire control of constructive 
nutrition. Sleep,in this sense, is not the brother of death (con- 
sanguineus let’), but rather the preserver of life. Somnus was 
very probably the son of Nox, for she gave birth to the day as 
well as to sleep; but the ancients may have been mistaken 
in making Erebus, a deity of hell, his father, for his birth be- 
tokens rather a celestial than an infernal influence. 

During sleep force is stored up in the body in a remarkable 
manner, as has been shown by the experiments of Pettenkoffer. 
At Munich, the King of Bavaria has erected a chamber, supplied 
with every appliance for measuring the air which enters it and 
for ascertaining the composition of the air that passes from it. 
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This chamber is sufficiently large to enable persons to live com- 
fortably in it during the time that they are made the subjects 
of experiments. Among other remarkable results which have 
flowed from the enlightened liberality of the Bavarian King, 
we have a series of ‘experiments made on various indiy riduals 
during their waking and sleeping state. A healthy man was put 
into this chamber, with the light occupation of taking to pieces 
the work of a watch. Of the total quantity of oxygen inhaled 
by him 33 per cent. only were absorbed during the day, and 
about double, or 67 per cent., during the night; while the 
exhaled carbonic acid, the gaseous product of transformation, 
was 58 per cent. during the day and 42 per cent. during the 
night. In the day of mechanical labour, the difference be- 
tween day and night was still more striking. These re- 
markable results, if they are confirmed by subsequent 
experiments, for which physiologists are anxiously wait- 
ing, prove that night is the chief period for storing up 
oxygen in the blood, to be used during the day in the 
production of work, when volition finds it ready at hand to 
execute the voluntary motions, and to enable the mind to 
make its manifestations through changes in brain-matter. If 
it be established that night is ‘the time for storing up oxygen, 
the importance of sleeping i in well-ventilated rooms cannot be 
too strongly insisted on. The workman has to store up his 
force during the night, and should take every precaution to 
assist Nature in fulfilling this important function. Pettenkoffer 
has compared this storing up of oxygen in the circulating blood 
to a mill-stream, which the miller can turn on one, one-half, 
or three-fourths, in exact proportion as the work requires. 
The will uses the blood-stream in the same way, having it 
always available for work. The miller has his mill-pond asa 
reservoir of force to supply the stream ; while the will has its 
reservoir of force filled during the night, and amply sufficient to 
meet the wants of the day. But another analogy may perhaps 
explain the process still better, and serve to fix it in our minds. 
The little blood-disks sailing along in the stream of blood, with 
a vitality and motion of their own, may be likened to a fleet of 
tiny vessels in incessant activity. During the night they take 
in a cargo of oxygen in the lungs, and sail away with it to every 
part of the system. Some of them part with their cargo even 
during the night, and, laden with a return cargo of carbonic 
acid, sail back to the lungs, where they discharge it by exchang- 
ing it for a new supply of oxygen. But the greater number of 
our fleet are less active, and only discharge their oxygen during 
the day, waiting till night before they take up again a new cargo 
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of this gas, which has so many important functions to per- 
form. 

What we have now stated as to the rich store of oxygen laid 
up in the blood during sleep, may appear to be inconsistent 
with the theory that it is due to a diminished oxidation of brain- 
matter. A little consideration will show that there is no incon- 
sistency. Sleep arises when work has diminished the oxidation 
of the blood, and increased the amount of carbonic acid in the 
system, or, in other words, the quantity of venous blood. It is 
not improbable that the excess of carbonic acid in the blood 
has a direct influence in the result, for the experiments of 
Liston have shown that this substance has a positive sedative 
effect upon the elements of the tissue, paralysing for the time 
their vital energies. The brain has diminished in volume by 
work, as a muscle does, and a flow of cerebro-spinal fluid takes 
place, helping at the same time to expel the blood from the 
cranium. The brain no longer being in a condition to oxidise, 
rapidly falls into unconsciousness, and the mind sending no 
commands to the voluntary organs, enables the blood to devote 
itself to constructive instead of destructive work, and to get 
rid of its excess of carbonic acid, renewing at the same time 
its oxygen. The increased supply of the latter, however, finds 
only partial access to the brain, from which it is shut out by 
the cerebro-spinal fluid. As the blood, however, becomes richer 
in oxygen during the progress of the night, it courses through 
the larger arteries still open to it (for many of the capillaries be- 
come, by their contraction, too small to admit the blood-disks, and 
pass only liquor sanguinis), and the increasing oxygen becomes 
the condition of a natural awaking from sleep. This explains 
the experiments of E. Smith, who found that towards morning 
more carbonic acid is evolved, even during sleep, than is the 
case in the earlier hours of the night. As the oxygen augments 
in the blood-vessels of the brain wakefulness follows, because 
that element acquires power to compel cerebral change, and the 
mind now finds the material, placed at its disposal for external 
manifestations, renewed and invigorated by constructive nutri- 
tion during repose. 

Hybernation is that state of winter sleep to which certain 
animals are subject. Among the most distinct winter sleepers 
are the bat, hedgehog, the marmot, the hamster, and the dor- 
mouse. The bear and beaver pass their winter in lethargy, but 
may be active enough if aroused. Cold-blooded animals, in- 
cluding the chelonian, saurian, ophidian, and batrachian tribes, 
have a winter of lethargic apathy, as also have some kinds 
of fishes. Diurnal and winter sleep are periodical phenomena 
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differing only in degree. A bat sleeping during the day sinks 
in temperature just as it does in its long winter sleep. [Hyber- 
nating animals have a degree of muscuiar irritability inversely 
proportionate to the activity of their respiration. Thus reptiles, 
with a sluggish respiration, have a high degree of muscular 
irritability, while birds, with active respiration, are much inferior 
in that respect. This provision is requisite during a long sleep 
to allow the low arterialized blood to stimulate the heart to 
action, otherwise the animal must die of asphyxia. In full 
hybernation very little respiration goes on at all. A bat during 
its sleep took sixty-six hours to produce 34 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid, its temperature being only half a degree above 
that of the air. The hedgehog, which wakes every three or 
four days to get snails and worms for food, in its waking stute 
has a temperature of 95°, and in its sleeping condition only of 
45°. 

“ Perhaps I might venture to throw out an explanation of the winter 
sleep of animals. In summer they accumulate fat in their bodies, pro- 
bably from the very fact of the smallness of their lungs, which prevents 
the entrance of a sufficient supply of oxygen to convert the surplus 
unazotised food into carbonic acid and water. This fat, accumulating 
around the caul and loins, pushes forward the diaphragm against the 
lungs. The fat also gathers round the edges of the heart and lungs, 
and still further diminishes the space in which the latter ought to play. 
Thus respiration is greatly retarded, in consequence of which the ani- 
mal falls asleep. This explanation accords with the interesting expe- 
riments of Saissy, who has shown that hybernating animals decompose 
most when they are in a state of the greatest activity, that they re- 
spire less during autumn, as their fat accumulates, and that the respi- 
ration becomes extremely feeble at the commencement of their winter’s 
sleep, and ceases when that sleep becomes profound. There is not 
continued cessation of respiration, for during the long-continued sleep 
of hybernating animals the lungs play slowly, several minutes often 
elapsing between each respiration; the diminished state of oxidation 
in their bodies is proved by their reduced temperature, which is gene- 
rally not higher than 4° above that of the surrounding medium. In 
this state, they may be aptly compared to lamps slowly burning, their 
fat being the oil, aud the lungs the wick of the lamp. If this view of 
hybernation be correct, very fat animals should show a disposition to 
sleep, and it is known that pigs in the last stage of fattening are rarely 
awake. Instances have occurred in which pigs, being placed in a 
favourable condition, have actually proved their capability of being in 
a state analogous to hybernation. Thus, Martell describes the case of 
a fat pig overwhelmed with a slip of earth; it lived 160 days without 
food, and diminished in weight 120 lbs.”? 


1 Dr. Lyon Playfair, p. 6. 
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We can scarcely take leave of our subject without alluding 
to the phenomena of dreams and wakefulness, although we now 
leave the region of science for that of speculation. Wakeful- 
ness, more or less in degree, is the experience of every one under 
certain conditions, such as overwork of the brain, mental ex- 
citement, or the stimulus of tea or coffee. In certain forms of 
insanity this insomnia becomes protracted; and, as a result, 
mania passes by subsidence into dementia, because the destruc- 
tive processes in the brain overpower the constructive nutrition, 
which is allowed no repose of cerebral functions to enable it to 
repair the wasted parts. When we work too hard or too late, 
all of us feel that the brain has been put into too active com- 
bustion by the increased flow of blood, so that we have not the 
power to quell the changes, and permit the brain to seek repose. 
Tossing uneasily on the bed, our efforts are to draw the blood 
to some other part of the brain, so as to give rest to the affected 
part. If our work has been such as to demand our reasoning 
powers, we excite the imagination, or we seek a monotonous 
mental occupation by counting a certain number, or go through 
the dreary task of reciting the list of kings and queens of 
England. All this is for the purpose of directing the blood- 
current to some other part of the brain, and to extinguish the 
fire which burns in the excited region. If all these efforts 
fail, we place our feet, and in extreme cases our whole body, in 
a warm bath, which, determining a flow of blood to the surface, 
removes it from the brain, and enables us often, with magical 
effect, to secure the coveted repose. Narcotics, as Harley has 
shown, have a wonderful effect in preventing the oxygen in the 
blood from transforming organic substances, and in extreme 
cases are used by the physician to combat cases of insomnia. 
Wakefulness in health is the result of excessive transformation 
of brain-substance, induced by the activity of mind which com- 
pels the change to enable it to manifest itself to the external 
world. In disease, this transformation, proceeding as a pri- 
mary part of the phenomenon, induces the mental manifestations 
without balance or order, and results in delirium or insanity. 

Dreaming appears to be simply a wakefulness of one portion 
of a nervous centre, while the other portions, and most probably 
the other centres, are in a state of sleep. Hence particular feel- 
ings or special kinds of ideas may be called into action by the 
transformation of one region of brain-substance, while other 
feelings or ideas are asleep, and are thus prevented by com- 
parison and reflection from modifying those which are awake. 
Milton clearly sees this in a fine passage in which he writes of 
dreams when Reason is asleep :— 
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“ Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams ; 
Ill matching words and deeds long past or late.” 


It has already been mentioned that when a trephined animal 
is asleep, and appears to be disturbed by dreams, a blush 
starts over certain portions of the brain. During dreaming the 
face usually becomes flushed, from a greater access of arterialized 
blood. A phlegmatic person, whose heart beats slowly and 
whose lungs are inactive, rarely dreams. The greatest dreamer 
is the man of nervous temperament, whose heart and lungs do 
not move with the steadfastness of the pendulum of a clock. 
The states of dreaming may be likened to, possibly are, local 
states of brain-inflammation proceeding from a determination of 
blood to particular parts, but which, like the tissues in incipient 
inflammations described by Liston, “ have an intrinsic power of 
recovery from irritation when it has not been carried beyond a 
certain point.” In fever, the rapidly circulating blood, propelled 
with unequal velocity, produces a tendency to delirious dream- 
ing. The convulsive starts which take place in sleep, often accom- 
panied by oppression, are perhaps occasioned not by an excess, 
but by a temporary deficiency of blood in the brain, produced by 
some obstruction arising from inconvenience of posture or other 
cause. Epileptic convulsions are suspected to be due to a blood- 
less condition of the brain, and generally arise after extensive 
hemorrhage ; they are probably an exaggerated expression of the 
nocturnal starts in sleep. 

Aristotle’s treatise on Sleep contains many errors and some 
truths. Among the latter we class, though Lewes does not, his 
assertion that sleep is the period in which nutrition is most 
active. We do not understand that Aristotle limited the period 
of nutritive construction to sleep, but merely that then it was 
dominant. Undoubtedly nutrition proceeds all through the 
twenty-four hours—perhaps, in absolute quantity, in as great a 
ratio in the day as in the night. But we have explained that 
the manifestation of force is always accompanied by a degrada- 
tion of tissue, and that, while activity continues, its waste must 
be at a greater rate than its reparation. If the destruction were 
exactly balanced by the construction, there need not arise fatigue 
or inability of tissues to continue their work; we see this ex- 
emplified in the heart and lungs, which have no cessation from 
labour, from the birth to the death of the individual. The period 
of repose is required for the completion of such repairs as the 
nutritive process, though always at work, was unable to over- 
take during the period ‘of activity, and for a thorough overhaul- 
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ing, as it were, of the whole animal machine, so that it may be 
in perfect order for the next day’s labour. It is this which, in 
the language of Shakespeare, makes life “ rounded by a sleep.” 
Lewes in his work on Aristotle objects to this view on the fol- 
lowing grounds :— 

“ Were it true, the longest sleepers should be the strongest animals, 
since their repair of waste would be most effectual. Were it true, 
many dreadful cases of slow atrophy might be cured by opiates. 
Were it true, the sleepless maniacs, and men who sleep but little, 
would show a rapid destruction of substance. To admit that muscular 
and nervous tissue require intervals of repose is not equivalent to 
admitting that their nutrition is only, or even mainly, effected during 
sleep.’—P. 260. 

These objections do not appear to have much weight. It 
depends upon the activity with which nutrition is carried on in 
an individual, whether he may require a long or short sleep for 
the purposes of repair. Jeremy Taylor, John Hunter, Frederic 
of Prussia, Napoleon, Wellington, Humboldt, and the elder Des- 
crozilles, could rise refreshed after two or three hours of sleep, 
while the average time required by mankind is eight hours. 
Long sleepers need not be strong men, as asserted in the above 
passage, even if nutrition is fairly active, for when the sleep 
is in excess of the requirements, as in the case of indolent 
and luxurious men who pass an inert life, the nutritive func- 
tions having done their work sink into abeyance, as there is 
no muscular or mental activity to cause further waste or to 
necessitate new construction. Nor would opiates in atrophy 
suffice to remove, though they might lessen, a disease which 
consists in the nutritive functions themselves being unable to 
fulfil their purpose. The protracted cases of wakefulness in 
persons afflicted with acute mania merely prove that nutrition 
still proceeds in that state; this no physiologist would deny, 
but the evidence that the destructive processes preponderate 
over the constructive is abundantly manifested by the physical 
and mental degeneration of the patient during the continuance 
of the insomnia. 

We have written on the subject of sleep with a freedom which 
is justified by the present state of scientific inquiry. Though 
the mind acts through matter, the metaphysical writers on the 
insensative state of the mind, with the exceptions of such men 
as Bain, Laycock, Spencer, Maudsley, and Carpenter, dared not 
discuss the changes which notoriously influence its manifesta- 
tions ; and to say the truth, our feet have not yet crossed beyond 
the mere threshold of the inquiry. Birth and death are the Alpha 
and Omega of man’s earthly existence, which begins and ends with 
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sleep. Even the foetus in the womb of its mother reposes in 
a state of continued sleep, produced by the arterial blood with 
which it is supplied being adulterated with venous blood before 
it reaches the growing brain. After birth, the infant spends 
much of its time in the vegetative state of existence most 
favourable to its growth, for in its case the conditions of waste 
are subordinate to those of supply. In middle life these are 
balanced, the experience of mankind showing that one-third of 
an active existence is still required to keep the body in a state 
of repair through the constructive processes dominant during 
sleep. In the old man the nutritive processes of the body are 
less active than the causes of waste, and he therefore sleeps fre- 
quently in order to favour the action of the former. At last 
the destructive action seizes upon some vital organ, and the old 
man takes his last sleep in death. The sleep of death, from 
which there is no waking on this side of the grave, differs from 
the sleep of life by passing over existence at a period when the 
nutritive processes are not in a position to repair that which 
has been wasted. 
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Art. VIIL.—1. Facsimiles of National Manuscripts from William 
the Conqueror to Queen Anne. Selected under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, and Photozincographed by 
Command of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, by Colonel Sir 
Henry James, R.E., Director of the Ordnance Survey. 
With Translations and Notes. Parts 1-111. 1865-1868. 

2. Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Scotland. Selected 
under the Direction of the Right Honourable Sir William 
Gibson-Craig, Bart., Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, and 
Photozincographed by Command of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, by Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., Director of 
the Ordnance Survey. PartI. 1867. 

3. Sculptured Stones of Scotland. Aberdeen: Printed for the 
Spalding Club. 1856. 

4. Sculptured Stones of Scotland. Volume Second. Edinburgh: 
Printed for the Spalding Club. 1867. 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY has two great practical advantages over 
photography—first in the far greater facility with which copies 
can be multiplied, and secondly, in the more durable nature of 
the impressions. Photozincography is in a word the translation 
of photography to the printing-press. The representations 
which it gives us are not in those mysterious chemicals which 
grow paler almost as we look at them; but they are embodied 


in those old familiar materials of paper and ink which have 
already proved themselves so good a match against the waste 
of time. It was a happy thought of Sir Henry James that 
such an agency might beneficially be employed to multiply 
copies of the most important national documents. To the Direc- 
tor of the Ordnance Survey the credit belongs, not only of having 
made photozincography what it is, but also of having demon- 
strated its capabilities in the service of literature and art. A 
twofold benefit has been achieved by the execution of his plan. 
A great public service has been rendered in placing these records 
beyond the reach of loss by accident. Their matter had been 
long ago secured by print; now their appearance and their 
form are guaranteed against destruction. And in addition to 
this public service, an excellent contribution has been made 
towards the studies of the historian. From the most advanced 
down to the beginner in the lessons of history, there is not one 
who may not derive profit from the contemplation of these 
beautifully executed pages. And when we say “history,” we 
use the word in that large sense which includes all manner of 
changes, whether in politics, commerce, art, costume, language, 
or education. Public thanks are due to all who co-operated 
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in maturing so desirable a work. Particularly is it due to 
Mr. Duffus Hardy that his very important share should be 
acknowledged, for it is to him that we owe the excellence 
of the selection, of which no more need be said than that it is 
worthy of his office and reputation. To Mr. Basevi Sanders, 
one of the Assistant Keepers of the Records, in whose charge 
the documents have been during the process, by whom the 
proofs have been examined and ‘compared with the originals, 
and who has made the translations and explanatory notes, 
while we must in some matters of detail occupy the antagonistic 
position of the critic, yet we do not hesitate at the outset to 
declare that he has laid us under obligations by the way in 
which he has, on the whole, achieved his elaborate and multi- 
tarious undertaking. 

Of all the antiquarian relics which serve as an aid to historical 
study by mere force of quickening the imaginative energies, 
there is perhaps none which has a more telling effect than 
handwriting. The contents of ancient historical documents 
may, no doubt, be learnt most readily through the medium of 
print; but it is an appreciable aid to the mind to see the guise 
of penmanship in which such a document was drawn, to see 
the signatures of prominent personages, or to see actual letters 
as they were written by the chief characters in history. To 
dwell over the lines which their own fingers traced, to look at 
that which they had under their living eyes, is quickening to 
the imagination and fertilizing to the mind. 

We have seen it asserted that the reproduction of facsimiles 
was an idle labour, because the only value of ancient documents 
resides in their contents, and the originals are useful only as 
guaranteeing the genuineness of the contents. Were this 
altogether so, the study of old writing would still be useful as 
a preservative against false origiuals, ‘and as a powerful aid, in 
many instances, towards the chronology of literature. There 
are cases well known to the literary student in which it becomes 
very desirable to know the date of ancient handwriting at sight. 
Many undated scraps of writing, such as marginal annotations 
in older books, and memorandums on blank leaves, have to be 
assigned to their true date by the practised eye alone; just as 
in so many remains of medieval architecture. These are among 
the examples of utility which rise from an acquaintance with 
the general and prevalent form of penmanship as it existed at 
the various periods of history. But we maintain that, quite 
apart from all that connoisseurship which belongs to the 
archivist or keeper or interpreter of records, and quite apart 
from the materials of history contained in the records, it is 
desirable for the historian to be acquainted with the successive 
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forms of handwriting as an aid by no means contemptible, for 
picturing the development of humanity, and adding to those 
threads of continuity and cross-bands of association which are 
so strongly desired by the historian. 

3ut these considerations are more obvious than serviceable. 
The difficulty which is felt by those who catch occasional 
glimpses of original writings is to get the practical faculty of 
distinguishing the penmanship of one century from that of 
another. It is easy to say that a readiness in knowing the date 
of ancient writing at sight is a most convenient acquirement 
for a historian; but it would be more to the purpose to show 
how such a familiarity may, without too tedious a process of 
study, be acquired. No man can afford to spend months or 
years in such a contemplation, even though he might expect to 
be rewarded by that kind of familiar knowledge which a shep- 
herd is said to have of the physiognomy of every sheep in his 
flock. The forms of medieval writing seem to the occasional 
observer too indeterminate or too much alike to supply differen- 
tiating characteristics. The fact is, there are very few persons 
who have ever had the opportunity which is now presented, of 
surveying from end to end the course of transfigurations which 
English handwriting underwent. 

The perusal of the handsome volumes now before us has led 
us to a clue which we think will render it comparatively easy 
to recognise every stage of penmanship at a glance. We think 
that a natural course of sequence may be found, as truly as it 
has been discovered and acknowledged in architecture. It may 
seem strange to the younger half of the present generation to 
be informed that the time is not yet out of living memory when 
medieval architecture presented to the bulk of educated men 
as disorderly a jumble of arbitrary forms as medieval writing 
still seems to do to most of us. And as the one has been found 
by patient study to open out into a beautiful series of ssthetic 
developments, so it is not impossible that some shadow of a 
like phenomenon may be discovered in penmanship. In deve- 
loping this idea we must assume a knowledge in outline of the 
general course of the history of Gothic architecture. This is 
perhaps not too much in the present day to expect of most of 
those readers who are likely to take an interest in medieval 
penmanship. Almost every one of any historical taste has 
found it necessary to acquire a general knowledge of the char- 
acters of the Norman, Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, 
Tudor, Elizabethan, Laudian, and Italian styles of architecture, 
with their chronological relations to each other. 

In the comparison which we propose to institute, we have a 
useful end in view, even though our theory should turn out to 
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be merely fanciful. There is hardly any subject more obscure, 
and at the same time hardly any more attractive and fascinat- 
ing, than the unsuspected connexions which often exist between 
widely different branches of human art. What, for instance, 
is the real explanation of the coincidence between the develop- 
ment of Printing and the decline of Painting? Up to that time 
the bookmaking art and the graphic art had been the closest 
allies. The change which increased the diffusion of books, 
turned the artist writer into the artisan printer. The manu- 
factured book dispensed with the aid of the draughtsman and 
the illuminator. A school of art was lost. This much is 
plain ; but still this hardly seems an adequate cause for that 
marked decay. The connexion is more obscure than might at 
first sight be supposed, 

It appears to us not improbable that in the radical rela- 
tions of things there is a real connexion between the series 
of forms which developed out of each other in architecture 
and those which succeeded each other in handwriting. If 
such be the case, it makes a very interesting and remarkable 
example of a conscious and purposeful series of artistic works 
accompanied, as by a shadow, with a dimly similar succession 
of «esthetic products, unconsciously or half-consciously designed. 
And if there be nothing in the notion, if it be purely accidental 
or purely fanciful, still it may not prove absolutely useless for 
the practical purposes of the historian and archeologist, if it 
have only that semblance of reality which may lend itself as an 
artificial aid to the memory. 

We are not aware that anybody has treated of handwriting 
in this artistic point of view, yet it certainly is quite capable of 
such treatment. That handwriting is something more than a 
mechanical work, is indicated in the familiar idea of guessing 
the character of the writer by his writing. When the mind is 
thrown into the form, the product begins to enter the realm of 
art. In our day, when everybody writes for himself, and the 
form of writing is little regarded, there is abundance of 
physiognomy in the various hands; but neglect of form 
prevents it from touching upon the borders of art. When 
writing was in a few hands, and the writers were an order 
or a profession, they became, more or less consciously, artists. 
Their caligraphy had a history, which is truly a branch of the 
history of art, and the changes which it underwent must be 
attributed to the working of some such art-instinct as that 
which leads to novelty in dress or in architecture. In these 
latter the type and standard of beauty is subject to variation, 
more frequently in the one case and more rarely in the other; 
and in like manner we see in writing not merely an infinite 
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variety, like that of physiognomy, which is due no doubt to the 
infinite variations of individual character; but we also see, as 
in the case of dress and architecture, a succession of standards 
or types of beauty which from time to time make their appear- 
ance, win their way, extinguish some former type, culminate, 
and then sooner or later retire to make way for the next inno- 
vation. 

There is a general and comprehensive sense, to start with, in 
which the course of English medieval writing corresponds to 
that of architecture. They both occupy the same space of time ; 
they rise together and fall together. We lay no stress on the 
term Gothic as applied to both, except as a testimony to the 
above fact ; because there is no doubt that it was applied to the 
one in consequence of its companionship with the other. Gothic 
characters were so called simply because they were found to 
predominate on Gothic monuments and in Gothic buildings. 
The term Gothic, as applied to art, is said to have been started 
in derision by an Italian writer of the sixteenth century. If so, 
it was a most appropriate inauguration for a word which was 
presently to stand forth as the antithesis, in so many respects, 
of that which was Italian or Roman, or (more generally) classic. 
It represents in a general way the outgrowth of the northern 
mind of Europe as opposed to that of the southern. In philo- 
logy and ethnology it comprehends the two great subdivisions 
of the Teutonic and Scandinavian families, from whom has pro- 
ceeded everything which has constituted the distinction be- 
tween the modern European civilisation and that of the Roman 
empire. Gothic architecture was a product of the north, per- 
haps of Normandy; but it nowhere had so long a career, it 
nowhere was so thoroughly domesticated, it penetrated the 
nooks and glens of no country so completely, as of England. 
Gothic handwriting also was a northern taste, which devel- 
oped in the north-west of Europe; but in no country did it 
pass through such a succession of delicate transformations as in 
this country. The main grand result, that of the black letter, 
is indeed common to many lands, in a form almost identical. 
This was through the great commerce of literature which con- 
nected the Universities of Europe, and which led to the posses- 
sion of a common writing-character for literature. This is the 
character commonly meant when “ Gothic writing” is spoken 
of, but we must vindicate that expression as belonging to the 
whole series of varieties of the pointed style in penmanship. 
We only grant to the black letter that it is “the Gothic” par 
excellence, or the “Square Gothic,” or the “Monkish Gothic.” 
The great Romance lands of Italy and Spain never lost the round- 
ness of their hand, although it was not quite unaffected by the 
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influence of northern Europe. And it was this roundness 
which at length returned upon us with the revival of classic 
lore, and extinguished our native architecture and handwriting 
at the same time. 

The three volumes of English historical monuments, extend- 
ing from the Conquest to the year 1600, include the entire 
period of that peculiar medizval style of penmanship, in which 
there is so much to explore. At the opening of the series 
(Vol. 1. No. 1.*)! we see the decline of the style which preceded 
the Gothic,—a style which was, in fact, a British type of 
Romanesque. At the close of the Third Part the last linger- 
ing traces of the Gothic are being effaced by the general pre- 
ference for the Italian hand, at the time when the Renaissance 
was changing the face of all things (Vol. m1. No. xxv.* and No. 
LV.*) The earliest specimens still belong to that round hand in 
which the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are written, and which has 
from this circumstance been sometimes called the Anglo-Saxon 
character. But this is not a good designation, because the 
Irish, Scottish, and Saxon manuscripts are all equally written 
in this character, whether the contents are in the vernaculars 
or in Latin. What gives interest to this style of writing is the 
fact that it is peculiar to the British Isles, though not peculiar to 
the Saxons. It is the monument of that intellectual dominion 
which Ireland once exercised over the British Isles, and which 
extended itself beyond our seas to many parts of the Continent. 
This type of handwriting, whose origin we shall glance at by 
and by, begins to lose its character soon after the Conquest. 
Already in the two short Saxon documents with which the 
present series opens, we perceive a great declension from the 
bold round hand of the Saxon books. But in fact it was not 
a mere decline; it was a change in fashion. The same king 
who first imported the use of Norman seals, imported also the 
fashion of Norman writing. Not without justice has Edward 
the Confessor been styled by some historians the first of our 
Norman kings. The change which Saxon penmanship admitted 
in his day finds no parallel in our history, as a foreign inno- 
vation, until the entrance of the Italian hand in the sixteenth 
century. This is partially visible in the remarkable historical 
document with which the series opens, and which is given entire 
in the illustrations annexed to this article (Vol. 1. No.1) The 
continental manner is discernible as a modification, but there 
is no assignable instance of departure from the Saxon penman- 
ship, except in the form of the f. But it is more evident in 
Domesday (No. 111.*), a work of the last quarter of the eleventh 


1 An asterisk attached to any number indicates that a specimen of that 
number is given among the illustrations. 
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century. The penmanship of this great national record has been 
made largely known through the excellent and extraordinarily 
cheap facsimiles which have been issued from the Ordnance 
Survey Office, under the direction of Colonel Sir Henry James. 
It is now in the power of every one who has a taste for history 
or antiquities, to possess, for three or four shillings, the whole 
Domesday survey for his own county, separately bound. The 
writing of Domesday may almost be fixed on as the latest which 
still retains somewhat of the roundness of the earlier cali- 
graphy. Nothing could have been better suited than this par- 
ticular hand is for the preservation of such a mass of details as 
are enshrined in this voluminous catalogue. Whatever obscu- 
rity may hang over the interpretation of Domesday, it is hardly 
ever aggravated by uncertainty as to the reading. This period, 
which we now take leave of, corresponds both in time and 
esthetic expression to that architectural period which is char- 
acterized by the semicircular arch. 

To this state of things there succeeds half a century of tran- 
sition, in which the old roundness is not quite lost ; but there 
is a manifest tendency to grow pointed. Of this stage the pre- 
sent collection supplies two good specimens, of the reigns of 
William Rufus and Henry 1. The former is a charter to 
St. Andrew’s Church at Rochester; the other a confirmation 
of the convent at Wikes (No. x1.*). To the first of these is 
appended an illustrious list of signatures, in the sense in which 
the word was applied at that time. The parties contracting or 
consenting did not anciently sign by writing their names, but 
by making the sign of the cross with pen and ink. Our words 
sign and signature are thus derived from the siynum crucis, 
which meant the standard or emblem of the cross. The scribe 
wrote the signer’s name to his signature. And accordingly, in 
the facsimile before us, the writing does not change with each 
name, of Archbishop Lanfranc, Archbishop Thomas of York, etc., 
but the fashion of the cross is different for every one—so differ- 
ent, that it is not altogether unreasonable to suppose that such a 
signature might have been afterwards recognised or disowned, 
from its very form. It is in the reign of Henry 1. that the 
tendency to seek beauty in a new direction is clearly pro- 
nounced. We observe a studied and delicate manipulation 
which makes it plain that handwriting was become a fancy. 
There is a progressive elegance in the body of the writing, 
accompanied by an outgrowth of the tall letters, which in the 
previous style hardly emerge above their fellows. Connected 
with this is the larger space now allowed between the lines, up 
through which, as if towards some lofty ceiling, the long letters 
shoot their graceful shafts, tipped off at their summits with a 
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gentle flourish, like the delicate chapiter of an early English 
column. This progress is well exhibited in the present collec- 
tion between the numbers vi. (Henry 11.) and xu1.* (Richard 1) 
The numbers xu. and xi.*, which fill one page, present an 
admirable and instructive contrast, which tends to carry on the 
history of penmanship one step further. For while the first of 
these two exhibits to the full the development already described, 
the second displays most strikingly the awakening conscious- 
ness of artistic effect, so that while utility reigns in the one 
piece, elegance is dominant in the other. No clear account can 
be rendered in description of the means by which this contrast 
is effected. Yet the contrast is palpable and obvious. A finer 
nibbed pen, a touch as of etching rather than writing, a subdued 
flourish (not luxuriant), an indulgence of fantasy in capital 
letters, but, more than all, an enlarged widening of the lines— 
thus redoubling the effect of lightness produced by the inter- 
linear expanse. Here the last traces of Norman massiveness 
are abolished, and the tall ogival gracefulness of the first pointed 
style is fully developed. And if we look abroad to see how far 
these features are peculiar to our domestic history, and how far 
borrowed from foreign patterns, we shall see just what meets 
us in architecture,—that something like it is found in foreign 
specimens, but nowhere the very same thing. That which the 
course of history most naturally suggests a comparison with, is 
with the writing usual at the Court of Rome. Now if we com- 
pare a Bull of the same period (as we may do in the Scottish 
Series, No. xLvuI.*), we shall see the same tallness, with some 
sense of gracefulness, but without the ogival pointedness. All 
through the medizval period the Roman handwriting eschewed 
angularity, as Roman architecture never grew pointed. And 
it was that Roman roundness which was destined to overcome 
and extinguish the Gothic style by and by. 

Hitherto we have had before us only examples of the most 
fastidious penmanship, but now our illustrations pass into a 
different region. The next few pages are occupied with Pipe 
Roll extracts, in which the general characters of the prevalent 
style are traceable, but much blurred by the habitual drudgery 
of the scribe. In most of the examples in this handsome col- 
lection we have the more choice performances ; but here we 
have the hackneyed and monotonous penmanship of the office- 
desk. 

The next example to be noted is the grand historical monu- 
ment of the Magna Carta (No. xvi.*). Here we are arrested by 
a change in the style; we recognise a development distinct from 
that which we have thus far traced. In fact, we have stepped 
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aside into a separate department of caligraphy. The object 
was to get a long document into the surface of a single sheet 
of vellum ; and for this purpose it was not the ordinary busi- 
ness style of penmanship which was adopted, but that of litera 
ture, which naturally had preserved an archaic manner, and 
which had learnt the art of compression from the habit of 
dealing with large quantities of material. Hence the writing of 
Magna Carta (1215) carries us back a century or more, and 
indeed it is not very much more modern than that of Domes- 
day. It is in the book-text of the day. 

At this point we are at the root of one of the chief causes of 
difficulty to the student of medieval writing. If all the varied 
forms which present themselves could be catalogued in one 
direct series, could be ranged in a single line on the same plane, 
as the variations of architecture may (with slight deflections for 
local peculiarity) be arranged, then it is probable that the his- 
tory of writing would have been long ago cleared up. But the 
fact is, that there is more than one style in use at one time, so 
as to be distinct from each other, yet not without blendings 
and mutual influences. The business hand and the literary 
hand having once established a separate existence, took their 
own several lines of development, along which they travelled 
at very different rates of velocity. The one described a short 
course, and performed it very slowly and deliberately ; the 
other passed with comparative rapidity through a long suc- 
cession of phases. So that in the middle ages, when there was 
but one way of multiplying books, namely, by the pen, there 
existed two fashions of written characters, as distinct from each 
other as our present manuscripts are from print. The one of 
these was cursive or running hand, and was used in business, 
the other was reserved for literature and the greater acts of 
diplomacy. 

But to return to our esthetics. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century, penmanship, no less than architecture, had 
entered into the florid mood. A very choice little example is 
No. xvim.*, a grant to Trinity House, aD. 1256. It reminds 
one of the exuberant flourishes at the beginning of our juve- 
nile copy-books, except that it is infinitely superior in taste. 
The next to it has the same character, with less careful execu- 
tion, and more compressed ; perhaps it is a mere office copy, 
as the subject is a proclamation. It is one of the most curi 
ous bits of early English that time has spared; if, indeed, it 
be not absolutely singular and without a parallel. It is the 
earliest specimen of English on the Rolls. As it has rarely 
been printed, and never before now published in a correct form 
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(even in Professor Craik’s Outlines of the History of the English 
Language a few blots remain), it may not be considered super- 
fluous to insert some of it here :— 


“ ProcLaAMATION OF Henry III. ro roe Innasrrants or Huntinepoy- 
SHIRE, A.D. 1258. 


“ Henr’ thurg Godes fultume King on Engleneloande, Lhoaverd on 
Yrloande Duk on Norm’ on Aquitaine and Eorl on Aniow send igret- 
inge to alle hise halde, ileerde and ilewede on Huntendon’ schir’. 

“That witen ge wel alle thet we willen and unnen thet thet ure 
redesmen, alle other the moare del of heom, thzet beoth ichosen thurg 
us and thurg thet loandes folk on ure kuneriche, habbeth idon, and 
schullen don, in the worthnesse of Gode, and on ure treowthe, for the 
freme of the loande, thurg the besigte of than toforen iseide redesmen, 
beo stedefeest and ilestinde in alle thinge a buten znde. 

“‘ And we hoaten alle ure treowe, in the treowthe thet heo us ogen, 
thet heo stedefestliche healden and swerien to healden and to verien 
the isetnesses thet beon imakede and beon to makien, thurg than to 
foren iseide reedesmen other thurg the moare del of heom, alswo alse 
hit is biforen iseid. 

“And theet she other helpe thet for to done, bi than ilche othe, 
agenes alle men: Rigt for to done and to foangen. And noan re 
nime of loande ne of eghte: wherthurg this besigte muge beon ilet other 
iwersed on onie wise. And gif oni other onie cumen her ongenes, ve 
willen and hoaten, thet alle ure treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. 

“ And for thet we willen thet this beo stedefast and lestinde, ve 
senden yew this writ open, iseined with ure seel, to halden amanges 
yew ine hord. Witnesse us selven at Lunden’, thane egtetenthe day 
on the monthe of Octobr’, in the two and fowertigthe yeare of ure 
cruninge. . ‘ ; , , ‘ ; ‘ . , 

“‘ And al on tho ilche worden is isend in to zvrihce othre shcire 
ouer al there kuneriche on Engleneloande. And ek in tel Irelonde.” 


[‘“ Henry, through God’s help, King in England, Lord in Ireland, 
Duke in Normandy, in Aquitain, and Earl in Anjou, sends greeting 
to all his subjects, learned and lay, in Huntingdonshire. 

“ This know ye well all, that we will and grant that that which our 
counsellors, all or the more part of them, that be chosen through us 
and through the land’s folk in our kingdom, have done and shall do, 
in honour of God and in loyalty to us, for the good of the land, through 
the providence of the aforesaid counsellors, be stedfast and lasting in 
all things aye without end. 

“ And we charge all our lieges, in the fealty that they us owe, that 
they steadfastly hold, and swear to hold and to defend the statutes that 
be made and be to make through the aforesaid counsellors or through 
the more part of them, in manner as it is before said. 

“‘ And that each help the other so to do, by the same oath, against 
all men, Right to do and take. And let no one seize land or goods, 
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wherethrough this provision may be let or weakened in any wise. And 
if any person or persons come here-against, we will and charge that 
all our lieges hold them deadly foes. 
“ And for that we will that this be steadfast and lasting, we send 
ou this writ open, signed with our seal, to hold amongst you in hoard 
(store). Witness ourself at London, the eighteenth day in the month 
of October, in the two and fortieth year of our crowning. 


« And all in the same words is sent into every other shire over all 
the kingdom in England. And also into Ireland.”’] 


A marginal note on the original describes this document as 
Carta in Idiomate Anglico missa ad singulos Comitatus Anglie. 

Here Mr. Basevi Sanders has given the actual text in his 
accompanying illustrations, instead of, as in other instances, a 
modern version only. We think it would have been a better 
plan if the original words had in all cases been printed opposite 
the facsimiles, and we are glad to see that in the Scottish series 
this course has been adopted. It is much harder, however, to 
give a correct transcript of the original than to give a transla- 
tion of it. Many little shades of doubt as to the actual writing 
may create no doubt at all as to the substantial meaning. We 
think Mr. Sanders has mistaken his text when he copies it as 
“King ov Engleneloande Lhoaverd ov Yrlande Duk ov Nor- 
mandie ov Aquitaine and Eorl ov Anjow,” and we believe that 
in all these cases the word is not “ov” but “on.” The reader 
will understand that there being no proper “ v” in the writing 
of this date, but only the letter “u” for both purposes of v and 
of vw, a doubt may well rise as to whether a w or an 7 is intended 
by the writer. But as we have said, this is one of those little 
shades of difference which vanish when the piece is rendered 
into modern phraseology. 

The beautiful writing, of which we have spoken above, with 
its tall shafts, light flourishes, and graceful foliations, lasted 
from Henry Ul.’s reign to the time of Edward 1m. Amid all 
its incidental variations it has one most constant feature, 
and that is the foliated growth of the long letters. This is 
so marked as often to make the line a row of leafage like 
border patterns on Wedgwood’s porcelain. One of the best 
chosen illustrations in Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writing, 
Plate xxv., exhibits this with great effect. In the reign of 
Richard 11., that marked period of change, this elegant style 
gradually underwent degradation and neglect. Having cul- 
minated in the latter half of the thirteenth century, just at 
the very time when Gothic architecture reached the acme of 
its vernal beauty, it sank first into conventionalism and then 
into contempt, and knew no after-bloom. 
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But, as in the pointed architecture, when the decorated was 
growing florid and fulsome, there came in a style which may 
be said to represent the dignity and staidness of the well- 
balanced character in mature life, and which insured to Gothic 
architecture another century of fruitfulness and splendour, so 
also in medizval caligraphy had there been a collateral provi- 
sion made, whereby a sort of perpendicular style, of weightier 
character and steadier equilibrium, should succeed to the fugi- 
tive glories of the now deflorescent cursive or court-hand. This 
was the famous text-hand of literature and diplomacy, which 
has since passed under a variety of names, as Old English, 
Text-hand, Square Gothic, Monkish Gothic, Church Text, Book- 
text, Black Letter. 

Already, in speaking of Magna Carta, we have noticed the 
early indications of a second style of penmanship. As we pro- 
ceed from the middle of the thirteenth century the distinction 
becomes more pronounced between the cursive-hand of social 
and commercial usage, and the text-hand of learning and the 
higher diplomacy. At Nos. xxII. and XXIII.* (A.D. 1296) we have 
extracts from Ragman Roll, in which this contrast is well ex- 
hibited by comparison with the writing of Nos. xxi. and xxiv., 
which latter, as opposed to the scholar’s text-hand, has been 
called the court-hand. As we proceed, the contrast becomes 
more and more pronounced. In the Ragman Roll the future 
black letter is by no means as yet formed, but there is an indi- 
cation of what it was to be. 

Of the two extracts here given from Ragman Roll, the first 
(xxi) is in French, and the second (XxiII.) is in Latin. The 
former contains some of the forms of homage exacted from the 
Scots in 1296. The latter is the docquet or notarial attestation 
of the foregoing instruments. We have given a specimen of 
the latter only, not from preference, but because the facsimile 
of the former is in reduced size. The French part is of far more 
value and interest than the attending Latin clauses. Especially 
the recital of the oath of homage merits attention. It runs 
thus :— 


“ Jeo serrai feal e leal, e foi e leaute porterai au Roi Edward, Roi 
D’engleterre, e a ses heirs ; de vie, e de membre, e de terrien honeur, 
contre totes gentz qui purront vivre ou morir; e jammes pur nuly 
armes ne porterai, n’en conseil n’en eide ne serrai contre luy ne contre 
ses heirs, en nul cas ge poet avenir: si m’eyde Dieus e les seintz.” 


That is, in modern English :— 


“J will be feal and leal, and faith and loyalty bear to King Edward, 
king of England, and to his heirs; with life and limb and territorial 
lordship, against all persons who ean live or die [i.e., all mortal men]; 
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and never for any one will I either bear arms or be of counsel or aid 
against him, or against his heirs, in any case that may happen. So 
help me God and the Saints.” 

We have deviated from Mr. Sanders’s rendering of “terrien 
honeur” by “earthly honour,” because, though it is perhaps 
used with the right meaning, it seems hardly to bring out the 
peculiar territorial value of the “honor” of that time, which 
meant seigneurial jurisdiction, and from which so many great 
properties are still known as “ Honours.” 

The full development of the Old English character does not 
appear in this series, from the fact that it became more and 
more confined to literature. The Ragman Roll offers a nearer 
approach to it than any other of the pieces here facsimiled. Of 
its reflex influence on business documents, we have an example 
in No. XXIx. (A.D. 1371), the deed which is so famous for the 
supposed sign-manual of the Black Prince. But although it is 
not strictly within the scope of these volumes, we may be 
permitted to follow out that most conspicuous and most per- 
manent of all the sorts of alphabetic character which have 
flowed from the medieval pen. By the middle of the fourteenth 
century this form of writing had reached maturity, as may be 
seen by a fine example exhibited under glass in the Bodleian 
Library. This is a noble folio Psalter from Norwich, containing 
the following inscription: Psalterium fratris Roberti de Ormesby 
monachi Norwyec’ per eundé assignatt choro ecclie Sce Trinitatis 
Norwict ad jacendi pro Suppriore qui pro tempore fuerit in 
ppetuum. The label ‘attached to this splendid book assigns 
A.D. 1340 as a proximate date. 

We may assume the middle of the fourteenth century as the 
date by which the black letter had attained such maturity of 
form as was to be attained with pen and ink. But another 
field lay before it, as we shall presently explain. It was the 
work not of the scribe, but of the engraver, to bring this 
character to that clean-cut and delicately-tipped outline which 
is its distinguishing perfection. When Caxton first used a fount 
of black letter in 1477, it had already experienced a metallic 
development of considerably more than a century. 

It was in the fourteenth century that this character as- 
sumed its dominant position as the most dignified of all forms 
of writing. In the course of this century it became the 
received character for lapidary inscriptions and the legends of 
seals. At the beginning of the fourteenth century this letter 
had not yet been put to this use; at the close of the same 
century no other was recognised. Previous to this the char- 
acter employed in epitaphs, seals, and coins, was the Lombardic 
capital, which was introduced about the time of, if not by, 
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Archbishop Lanfranc, the whilom Lombard lawyer. This 
fine round barbaric variation of the old Roman uncial is wel] 
known to the ecclesiologist in the lettering on the stone coffin 
slabs for that long period during which the leading words were 
rather GIsT Icy than HIc JACET. This period closed in the 
fourteenth century. In that century, during which French 
yielded to English in courts of law and in literature, and during 
which Latin took the place of French in lapidary inscriptions, 
it also happened that the Gothic black letter superseded the 
Lombardic roman, in epitaphs and for the lettering of seals, 
And the date of this change may, for the convenience of 
round numbers, be fixed with sufficient precision at 1350. 
The seals of Edward 111. have the round lettering till the date 
1360, and after that the black letter. Mr. Boutell, in his 
Monumental Brasses of England, has indeed given an example 
of black letter on a brass as early as 1320, from Kensing 
Church in Kent, but it does not appear on what evidence that 
date is assigned. Our own experience seems to us to warrant 
the general conclusion that the transition in regard to seals took 
place about 1360, and with regard to monumental legends half a 
generation earlier, After this time the old Lombardic capital fell 
back into the position of a fanciful variety, for ornamental uses 
especially in initials. But there was one great exception to this. 
The coinage, on which this Lombardic letter had not fully 
superseded the ruder Saxon capital until the reign of Richard 1, 
retained the Lombardic without change until the close of the 
reign of Henry Vill., when the revival of classical learning caused 
a return to the form of the original Roman uncials. Thus the 
black letter, though on seals it was universal, never appeared 
on the coinage at all, and we believe we are right in saying 
(with all deference to the better information of numismatists if 
we are mistaken) that the earliest British com that ever has 
borne the black letter was the florin of 1853. 

From this digression on the development and collateral ex- 
pansion of the black letter, if we now return to our photo- 
graphic facsimiles, we shall find that although, as before said, 
the mature black letter is not found here, yet there are various 
approximations to it, in the case of handwritings, on which it 
had exercised a main influence. In more instances than one 
we find the same page of the book containing specimens where 
one leans to the black letter while the other keeps to the more 
secular style. This contrast is well shown in the Nos. XLV. 
and XLVI., which are upon one page. Likewise Nos. Lvi. and 
LVIL, also upon one page, illustrate the same contrast. The 
first is a letter from Sir Simon Stallworthe to Sir William 
Stoner, describing the troubles in London a.p. 1483; and the 
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other, in book-text, is an ancient receipt for making ink. These 
two styles of writing had now a recognised distinction which 
was the equivalent for that which in our day exists between 
written and printed characters. 

At No. XXxvV. we come upon a new phenomenon in the story 
of handwriting. Hitherto, we have been concerned only with 
the professional scribe or secretary, now we see the writing 
of noblemen and gentlemen, beginning with the royal name- 
signature in autograph. It has been much discussed which 
of our kings was the first to write his own name. If the ex- 
amples here produced may be considered as complete evidence 
on the question, we should assign that distinction to Richard 11. 
(No. XXx.), in a document of the year 1386. The previous piece 
(No. xxix.) has the manner of being signed by the well-known 
motto of the Black Prince. But as regards this signature our 
own impression is so exactly anticipated by Mr. Basevi Sanders 
that we cannot do better than quote his introductory note :— 


“XXIX. 


“Writ of Privy Seal by the ‘Black Prince’ for the grant of a 
pension to John de Esquet. Dated at Angouléme, 25th April 1371. 
It is difficult to say with certainty whether the curious signature 
attached to this document is really Prince Edward’s autograph or not. 
No other is known of his to test it by. From the instructions given, 
however, in his will, for the order of his funeral, we may infer that the 
mottoes, of which the signature is composed, were used by him to 
represent his name. By these instructions he directs that his body be 
borne to the grave, preceded and followed by banners bearing the 
words in question, ‘ Homout. Ich dene,’ which words are also sculp- 
tured on his tomb at Canterbury. The meaning of the first is con- 
jectured to be ‘ High Courage ;’ concerning the second, so much has 
been written that it would be superfluous to discuss the question here.” 


But, however it may be about the signatures, we have in No. 
XXXV., for the first time, an entire letter written by a princely 
hand, technically termed a holograph letter. This term has 
been already applied by Mr. Sanders to No. xxx1., a letter from 
Lord Chancellor le Scrope; but it does not appear to us so 
obviously written by the Lord Chancellor as No. xxxv. does 
plainly appear to have been written by the Prince. It is from 
the Prince of Wales afterwards Henry V., to Richard de Clifford ; 
and it is in French. A certain similarity may be traced 
between this handwriting and the stronger and bolder form in 
the fine characters from the hand of Richard m1. (No. Lvi1.*), 
where he, A.D. 1483, continues in a postscript the letter written 
by his secretary ; also the large loose scrawl of Henry VIL., of 
whose handwriting we have here four folio pages, A.D. 1503- 
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1506. The same writing substantially is that of No. txvz, 
This latter is perhaps the most extraordinary document in the 
English language. It consists of Henry VIL’s instructions to his 
Ambassadors whom he sent to visit the young Queen of 
Naples, with their answers to the several parts of their instruc- 
tions. All these are written in the princely hand which con- 
tinued to be fashionable until the great innovation of the 
sixteenth century. In this hand we can only exceptionally 
and doubtfully catch traces of personal physiognomy. But it 
has a class character well and sharply expressed. It may for 
distinction’s sake be called the aristocratic. This name will be 
appropriate, because, in the highest regions of society, it yielded 
very reluctantly to the next new fashion, that is to say the 
Italian, or rather (for we shall have to subdivide) the Italianish. 
In the hands of secondary dignitaries it proved less obstinate, 
and this is why we assign it the provisional designation of the 
aristocratic. This hand, which was emphatically the social and 
fashionable hand, prevailed so largely in the fifteenth century, 
that considerable volumes were written in it, more especially 
those of the lighter kinds of literature, and such as would be 
acceptable at Court. Several of the Chaucer ss. are of this 
aristocratic handwriting. Meanwhile, books of logic and 
theology and history continued to be written in the text-hand, 
which had already begun to stiffen into immortal type. 

Such are some of the chief outlines of the varieties of English 
handwriting up to the invention of Printing. But we have as 
yet hardly mentioned that particular hand which was the 
model of Caxton’s first fount of metal types. It was natural 
that those who were the first designers of types, should choose 
the last new fashion of writing; so that our oldest printing 
corresponds to the latest development at the close of what 
may be called the proper manuscript period. 

As we turn over and examine successively the pieces that are 
published in the National Mss., we come, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, upon a hand (No. XLV1.) which seems entirely 
out of the lines of development that we have been tracing. It is 
in English, and of the year 1454 (33 Henry v1), and is a peti- 
tion to the Protector for letters of safe-conduct. The next piece 
(No. XLv1I.*) is in a similar hand. If we now compare these with 
No. LXxIL., a letter from Anne, Duchess of Brittany, A.D. 1490, 
we shall easily see that this must be a French style, which had 
got into England as French fashions did pervade England in 
the fifteenth century. This French hand was in fact a modi- 
fied Italian, which perhaps first entered this island through 
France, but which was destined to conduct the English taste 
towards a complete imitation of the Italian style. It is that 
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peculiar sort of penmanship which has above been touched 
upon as more fit to be called Italianish than Italian. It acted 
as the transition from the now degenerate and straggling Gothic 
to the round and regular Italian, which won its ultimate and 
perfect triumph in Queen Elizabeth’s writing. This semi- 
Italian semi-Gothic style was in great favour with connoisseurs 
and admirers of fine penmanship, and was much affected by 
secretaries. In this hand some of our most beautiful English 
manuscripts are written ; and, as an example, we may mention 
the Duke of Devonshire’s fine manuscript of Chaucer at Chats- 
worth. This was the hand which served Caxton, or Caxton’s 
instructor, as the first model for his type (A.D. 1474), and it 
went by the technical name of Secretary, a designation which 
indicates, as we presume, that it was copied from the writing 
most approved and practised in that profession. The selection 
of this latest novelty as the pattern of his types, is in perfect 
harmony with the subjects of his earliest books, which were 
books of pleasaunce and entertainment. Printing was at first 
regarded as a superior sort of toy, which would depend for 
its patronage on that leisurely class who could spend time 
on chess and romances and “ Dictes and Sayinges of the Philo- 
sophers.” To catch and please the eye of this class, “the Secre- 
tary” was pitched upon as the most appropriate model of type. 
But after his first two founts, he took to printing graver things, 
and had founts of the black letter. 

We are not aware whether the Secretary has had a continuous 
existence from that day to this, or whether it has returned to 
use after a period of suspended function (as in the case of the 
black letter) ; but be this as it may, the Secretary is at this 
day one of the varieties of fancy type known to the printer. It 
is much altered from its original character, and looks like a 
mere decorated Jtalic. As an example, we will print in the 
modern Secretary a passage in the words of Caxton. It shall 
be a short notice on the invention of printing, written by Cax- 
ton himself in the last book of the Policronicon, 1482. Caxton, 
narrating the events of the year 1456, thus expresses himself :— 


Sllsa alout this tyme the crafte of ~nprynting 
was fyrst founde in mayaunce in Stlmayne, uhiche 
crafte is multifplyed thurgh the world in mony 
places. & hookes len had qrete chehe and in qrete 
nomlire ly cause of the same crafte. 


Before we quit the first volume we will quote a piece or two 
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out of the remarkable document we have referred to of 
Henry VII. :— 


“Ttem, they shall in like wise endevour theym to undrestande 
whethre the yong Quene speke any othere langages then Spaynysshe 
and Italyone, and whethere she can speke any Frenshe or Latene. As 
to thys article as farre as that we can understonde and knowe that the 
saide yong Quyn can speke no langages exessepte Spanyshe and Ital- 
yan, hit ys saide that she understondithe bothe Latyne and Fraynshe, 
but she spekithe none. 

“ Ttem, specially to marke and note welle the age and stature of 
the said yong Quene and the feturys of hir bodye. As to this article 
as to the age of the saide yonge Quene, hit ys 27 offe yeres olde, and 
not muche more; and as to the stature of hir person, we can not per- 
ffetely understonde nor knowe, for comeunly when that we came unto 
hir presence, hir Grace was sytteynge on a pelowe, and other 2 tymes 
we sawe hir on hir foote goynge over thwarte a chambur that was not 
broode, wher she came yn at a dore, and came unto the Quyne, hir 
moder, beynge in the same chambur, and satt adoune by hir, at the 
whiche bothe the tymes she ware sclippers, after the maner of the 
contrey, in suche wyse that we cowde not come to any perfite know- 
liche of the heizghte of the saide Quyne. 

“ And as to the fetures of hir body of the saide yonge Quyne, for 
as muche as at alltymes that we have seyne hir Grace, ever she hadde 
a grete mantelle of clothe on hir, in suche wyse after the maner of 
that contrey, that a man shall not lizghtely persayve anythynge exsepte 
oonly the visage ; wherefore we cowde not bein centeyne of any suche 
fetures of hir body; but as farre as that we can persayve and juge, 
that she ys of no highe stature, but of a myddelle stature after owre 
jeugement, by the reasone of the heizghte of hir slippers, wherof we 
have seyne an ensampelle. 

“Item, specially to marke the favour of hir visage, whethere she bee 
paynted or not, or whethere it be fatte or leene, sharpe or rownde, and 
whethere her countenance bee chierfull and amyable, frownyng or 
malincolyous, stedefast or light, or blusshing in communicacion. 

“* As to thys articule, as farre as that we can persayve or knowe, 
that the saide Quyn ys not payntede, and the favore of hire viasege ys 
after hir stature, of a verrey good compas and amyabille, and some 
whatt rounde and fatte, and the contenance cheirfulle and not frown- 
eynge, and stedfaste, and not lizght nor bolde, hardy in speche, but 
with a demewre womanly, shamefast contenance, and of fewe wordes, 
as that we coude persayve, as we can thynke that she utterede the 
fewer wordes by cause that the Quyne, hir moder, was present, the 
whiche hadde alle the sayenge, and the yonge Quyn satte as demeure 
as a mayden, and some tyme talkeynge with the ladyes that satte 
aboute hir with a womanly lawzgheynge chere and contenance, and 
with a goode agravite alweys, the ladyes talkeynge with hir haveynge 
theire contenances towardes hir Grace with reverence and onor and 
obediens.” 
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The second volume of the National Mss. is made up of select 
documents from the reigns of Henry vill. and Edward V1., and 
forms a rich body of illustration for the handwriting used in 
this island and on the Continent during the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The pieces here given are, for the most part, 
in the handwriting of persons who are familiar to us. There 
are letters and autographs of Henry vill, of Queen Catherine, 
Mary Tudor, Cardinal Wolsey, the Emperor Charles v., Queen 
Margaret and James Vv. of Scotland, Anne Boleyn, Cranmer, 
Latimer, Catherine Parr, Edward v1., Francis 1., Prince Philip 
(afterwards Philip u. of Spain), Cosmo de’ Medici, the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, Gustavus Vasa, Lady Jane 
Grey, and other names of the highest distinction in _his- 
tory. 

These documents have a manifold value for the historical in- 
formation they afford, and for the light they throw on the Eng- 
lish language. lt is not perhaps generally known how great, 
and even insuperable, are the ditficulties which attend the inves- 
tigation of the mother tongue at any date prior to the eighteenth 
century. Almost all the older books which are in our hands 
have been so modified in the transition that they are utterly 
useless for the purposes of philological study. The true Bible of 
1611 isone of our most valuable monuments of English, but it is 
very imperfectly represented, speaking philologically, by the cur- 
rent reprint of the authorized Bible. We do not say this by way 
of re-echoing the blame which, some years ago, was unjustly cast 
upon the privileged printers, for the multitude of little altera- 
tions which have been introduced without authority into the 
authorized Bible. The Bible of 1611 is practically for the bulk 
of the people at this day a book written in a dead language ; 
and the minute reprint of that Bible some twenty years ago, by 
the authorities of the Oxford University Press, formed a decisive 
answer to all such complaints. But the fact remains that we 
have not, in our Bible, a book which carries us back to the 
English of 1611. Then, if we go to Shakespeare, how very few 
of the readers of the national poet have ever seen a dozen lines 
written and spelt as he wrote and spelt them! Until quite 
lately, that is to say in 1864, when Mr. Booth gave us his 
pretty reprint of the folio of 1623, and still later when Day 
and Son brought out the handsome facsimile of the first folio, 
executed in photolithography (a portion of which folio was 
copied by photozincography, as we understand, at the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton), the original English of Shakespeare 
was absolutely inaccessible to the student who did not happen 
to live within reach of one of the great libraries. To this we 
may add further, that every extract that was made from a writer 
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of the sixteenth century or earlier, was more or less modified 
when it assumed the form of a quotation. 

So that it is not too much to say that a good domestic library 
in England shows its poverty in nothing so much as in its want 
of genuine examples of the early English language. We are 
not forgetting such excellent and careful reprints as Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s Canterbury Tales, or Professor Reinhold Pauli’s Gower, 
but with these are mixed, in larger proportion, works which, like 
the small edition of the Paston Letters, give the reader a mixture 
of modern and ancient utterly useless for all purposes of study. 

We have said so much on this subject, because it might not 
otherwise be apparent to the reader how new a thing it is to 
have a collection of written English of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries set before our eyes with facsimile exactness. 

The second piece (Vol. 11.) is remarkable for its signal interest 
both in minstrelsy and in history, as well as for the illustrations 
of genuine English which it offers. It is the report of the 
Battle of Flodden (1513) which was brought to King Henry vim. 
as he was laying siege to Tournay, in France. Underlined 
are the words—“ and the Chesshire and Lancasshire men never 
abode stroke, and fewe of the gentilmen of Yorkshire abode, 
but fled.” This representation makes a figure in the Ballads, 
as may be seen in Bishop Percy’s collection of Ballads, lately 
published by the Early English Text Society. But as an ex- 
ample of the interesting bits of English which may be found in 
these State Papers, we quote the following little paragraph: 
“The Lord Hawarde caused his vawarde to stale in a lytelle 
valey tylle the rerewarde were joyned to oon of the wynges of 
his bataille, and then both wardes in oon fronte avaunced 
against the Scottes, and they cam downe the hille and mette 
with them in good ordre after the Almayns maner withoute 
spekyng of eny worde.” We have put the word stale in italics, 
because it is a word of unusual literary interest in our language. 
The meaning is,—‘“ he caused his vanguard to rest or (perhaps) 
to camp in a little valley until,” ete. To show how significant 
this word is, we will venture to propose a correction of Sir 
Frederic Madden’s version of the Layamon, at a place where this 
word is concerned. After Arthur’s victory at Bath, the beaten 
Saxons are in retreat, and moving hastily up the slope of 
Hampton Down. There the Saxon leader “ at-stod and ec stal 
worhte,” which the learned editor has rendered “ withstood and 
eke battle wrought.” We suggest that it means that he “ came 
to a stand-still, and even made a camp,” or at least, a rest, a 
bivouac. To the reader who knows how great a place Sir 
Frederic Madden’s Layamon holds in the modern restitution 
of decayed English knowledge, it will hardly be necessary to 
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add that any correction of such a work must be offered with 
diffidence. 

As some further example of the beauty of this genuine Eng- 
lish, we will take a couple of extracts from No. XxIx., a paper 
which the editor entitles as follows :— 


“Tystructions to the Enerish Ampassapor at the Frencn Court 
for Answer to certain Overtures made by the Count of Nassau, 
and referred to the King by Francis 1. through Monsieur de 
Brion, Admiral of France, his Envoy Extraordinary ; and also 
in reply to a communication made to His Majesty by the Admi- 
ral on behalf of King Francis, with reference to his renouncing 
the title of ‘ King of France.’—[ March 1535. ] 


“ Forasmoche as Monsieur de Brion, Admyral of Fraunce, nowe 
here in Ambassiade to the Kinges Majestie from his goode Brother 
and perpetual Allye, the Frenche Kinge, hathe, syns his arryval here, 
on the Frenche King his maisters behaulf, aswel opened unto the 
Kinges Highnes certain overtures made unto the Frenche King by 
the Countie of Nasso at his late being in Fraunce; wherunto the said 
Frenche King hathe, ne wil, make any directe answer without the 
counsail, consent, and agrement of the Kinges Majestie, forasmoche 
as their moost firme and assured amytie frendship and intelligence 
dothe soo require; as also commened with his Grace touching his 
resolucion in some thinges moved to his Majestie by his saide goode 
Brother the Frenche King at their late entrevieu at Calays. The 
Kinges Highenes, moost thankfully accepting the gratuitie and kind- 
nes of his saide good Brother in this behaulfe, hathe thoughte conve- 
nient to answer to every part of the saide Monsieur ladmyralles 
credence in maner and forme ensuyng. First, where the said Mon- 
sieur Ladmyral hathe declared howe the Countie of Nasso at his late 
being in Fraunce made overture unto the Frenche King on thempe- 
rours behaulfe for 2 mariagies to be treated on; thone betwene the 
Dolphin and the Lady Mary the Kinges Doughter; thother betwene 
themperours Sonne and the said Frenche Kinges yongest Doughter. 
The Kinges Majestie, as his Grace cannot but moche mervayl to see, 
perceyve and considre herin themperours malice, which, devising to 
enfeble and diminyshe the strenghtes and puissance of bothe Princes 
by the dissolucion of the moost entyer ande assurede amytie, wold tak 
his begynning in suche a mater, as neyther he hathe any maner of 
interest in (as in dede he hathe not in the Lady Mary) nor the Frenche 
King canne with his honour harken unto it; being the thing soo 
openly and manifestly grounded uppon rancour and malice, bothe 
towardes the Frenche King and the Kinges Majestie, as therby it 
evidently apperethe he only myndethe the dissolucion of this amytie 
for the better acchieving of some of his oune purposes, without consi- 
deracion or respecte of his old frendes, conformably to his accustumed 
maner of dealing. whiche sekethe only to the dishonour of al Princes, 
as the saide Frenche King, who hathe susteynede greate and sundry 
dishonours at his hande, dothe wel knowe, his present commoditie and 
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advauntage with an insaciable appetite aspiring to the hole Monarchie 
of Christendom. Soo, his Grace nothing doubtethe but the synceritie 
of his goode Brother is suche towardes him as neyther he wil give 
eare to any pece of this overture tending to the dissolucion of their 
moost assured amytie, ne yet soo lightly passe it over but that he wil 
with himself depely perpende and waye bothe what dishonour he hathe 
susteynede at themperours hand and also howe, by the only harken- 
yng to this mater, he wold procure yet more dishonour to him, bothe 
by the moving of him to set fote in a mater certainly voide of al 
honour, and also by covert meanes and untrue suggestion to incense 
him to the violacion, or at the lest to the interrupcion. of his amytie 
and frendeship with his moost certain and assurede frende the Kinges 
Highnes, to the great dishonour of his name and corone for ever in 
the opinion of al the worlde. Whiche the Kinges Majestie doubtethe 
not his said goode Brother wil of his highe wisedome consider as 
appertaynethe to his honour and utterly to surcease any further to 
commune in this behaulfe. 


“The Kinges Highenes befor he shal answer to this pointe, wil 
moost entirely beseche his good Brother that, in like maner as his 
Grace at the last determyned entrevieue, was contentede, at his saide 
goode Brothers desire, not to have pressed him to the making of any 
semblable lawes to those agreede uppon here by the hole Realme for 
preservacion of the rightes and priveleages of the same, assauted by 
the injuryes of the Bishop of Rome, soo, albeit his saide goode Brother, 
aswel for the zeale he berethe to truthe and justice, as therby to shewe 
unto the Kinges Highnes gratuitie, shuld percace desire the Bisshop 
that nowe is, who hathe ever confessede the justice of his cause, for 
thoner of his See to revoke and denounce voyde and frustrate the in- 
just and slaunderous sentence given in prejudice therof by the late 
Bisshop disceasede. Yet the Kinges request and desire is to his 
saide goode Brother, that he, treating with the saide Bisshoppe herof, 
for correspondence again on his part, shal in noo wise move or desire 
his Grace to the violacion of any lawe passed in that behaulf, as a 
thing wherunto he wil in noo wyse condesende or agree. For, to be 
frank and playn with his saide goode Brother, his Majestie woll in 
noowise, directly or indirectly, confesse the Bisshop of Rome to have 
any jurisdiction in Princes. And therfor to conclude, the Kinges 
Highenes, obteyning this request of his saide goode Brother, and the 
saide Bisshop pronouncing by his meane the saide sentence voyde, woll 
not only be content to treate with him for his satisfaction in the re- 
nouncing of the said title but also to commune uppon a mariage to be 
concluded betwene the noble Princesse, his moost entirely beloved 
Doughter and Heir the Lady Elisabethe, and the Duke of Anguilesme 
his goode Brothers yongest Sonne; whiche overture his Highenes 
doubt not his saide goode Brother wil esteme as appertaynethe.”’ 


Equally curious is the diction and orthography of one of the 
martyrs of the English Church, as exemplified in No. XxXI.:— 
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“ Huex Latmer, Bishop of Worcester, to Lorp CromweE1, 
October 19 [1537]. 


“ Ryght honorable. Salutemin ChristoJesu. And syr here ys no 
lesse joynge and rejossynge in thes partees for the byrth of our prynce, 
hoom we hungurde for +o longe, then ther was, (I trow) inter vicinos 
att the byrth of S. J. Baptyste, as thys berer Master Evance can telle 
you. Gode gyffe us alle grace, to yelde dew thankes to our Lorde Gode, 
Gode of Inglonde, for verely He hathe shoyd Hym selff Gode of 
Inglonde, or rather an Inglyssh Gode, yf we consydyr and pondyr welle 
alle Hys procedynges with us from tyme to tyme. He hath over- 
cumme alle our yllnesse with Hys excedynge goodnesse, so that we ar 
now moor then compellyd to serve Hym, seke His glory, promott Hys 
wurde, yf the Devylle of alle Devylles be natt in us. We have now 
the stooppe of vayne trustes ande the stey of vayne expectations; 
lett us alle pray for hys preservatione. Ande I for my partt wylle 
wyssh that hys Grace allways have, and evyn now from the begynynge, 
Governares, Instructores and offyceres of ryght jugmente, ne optimum 
ingenium non optima educatione depravetur. Butt whatt a grett 
fowlle am I! So, whatt devotione shoyth many tymys butt lytelle 
dyscretione ! 

“ Ande thus the Gode of Inglonde be ever with you in alle your 
procedynges. 

“The 19 of October. 

“Youres H. L. B. of Wurcestere 
now att Hartlebury. 

“ Yf you wolde excytt thys berere to be moore hartye ayen the abuse 
of ymagry or mor forwarde to promotte the veryte, ytt myght doo 
goode. Natt that ytt came of me, butt of your selffe, &c. 


(Addressed) 

“To the Ryght Honorable Loorde P. Sealle 

hys synguler gode Lorde.”’ 

With faithful specimens of this kind before us for the later 
period, and with the excellent reprints of the Early English Text 
Society for the early period, there is now a chance even for a 
man living in the country to trace the history of his mother 
tongue if he be so disposed. Perhaps it may gradually come 
to be considered, whether as a subject of study and a medium of 
education, the English language does not offer equal, or even 
greater, advantages than the classic languages of antiquity. 
Those languages we study in one brilliant portion of their 
career, the age of Pericles or Augustus: and however great the 
benefits we may derive from that study, one thing is certainly 
not attained, namely, the knowledge of the manner in which a 
language develops itself through the long centuries of its 
formation: a kind of knowledge which, more perhaps than any 
other, imparts to the student an insight into the spirit of 
history. 
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If we turn now to consider this second volume in relation to 
the penmanship it displays, there are two features which com- 
mend themselves more prominently to our attention. These 
are the development of individualism in handwriting, and the 
gradual discontinuation of Gothic characteristics. 

As a useful example of the first, we may refer to Nos. rv., 
v., and vi., which contain three letters from Thomas Ruthall 
(A.D. 1513), Bishop of Durham, to Cardinal Wolsey. 

The first of these is in a professional hand, corrected by the 
Bishop, the other two are in his own cursive writing ; and they 
have in their way.as much individuality as the human counte- 
nance itself. This is a new feature of the second volume, one 
which can be very slightly illustrated from the first. It is a 
thing which could only grow when writing had become a life- 
long habit, and the manner of its execution had developed 
itself with all the other traits of the personal character; and 
above all, where men write for themselves, and with the abandon 
of men writing their own thoughts. Even in the present day 
the clerkly hand of those who write officially is, except in the 
upper grades of the profession, chiefly characterized by this lack 
of individuality. It would be easy to multiply examples irom 
the volume before us, but it would be unprofitable for the 
reader who has not the illustrations at hand, and unnecessary 
for him if he has. No. 1x. is, though a secretary’s writing, 
strongly marked with this individuality—as we might indeed 
expect from a secretary of such degree as was Dr. Richard 
Pace, whose fame is immortalized in a salient passage of 
Shakespeare’s play of Henry VIII. Act 11. Scene 2. Of this 
“one Doctor Pace,” Cardinal Campeius says to Cardinal 
Wolsey, — 


“ They will not sticke to say, you enuide him ; 
And fearing he would rise (he was so vertuous) 
Kept him a forraigne man still, which so greeu’d him, 
That he ran mad, and dide.”’ 


The piece before us is dated July 5, 1518, and is addressed 
to Cardinal Wolsey. The character of the “forraigne man” is 
seen in his handwriting. By means of it alone we are able to 
divine that he had been prepared for continental diplomacy by 
an Italian education, even if it were not known as an histo- 
rical fact that Thomas Langton, Bishop of Winchester, had 
sent him to Padua, and furnished him with the means of com- 
pleting his studies there. On his return to England, he settled 
at Oxford, and afterwards accompanied Bainbridge, Archbishop 
of York, to Rome, in the latter part of the year 1509. These 
particulars are all useful as illustrative of Dr. Pace’s handwrit- 
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ing. Itis the first sample in this collection of which we may say, 
that if not absolutely free from Gothic touches, it may yet be 
safely pronounced an Italian hand. This hand now begins to 
prevail more and more, while the Gothic turns and twists and 
angles are gradually eliminated. But it appears that we have 
in this letter of 1518 a remarkably early example for so ripe 
an Italian hand. We find nothing of the kind to compare with 
it until we come to Nos. Xxxvil. and XxxIx., which are two of 
the most perfect specimens of this kind in existence. The 
first of these, which is a letter of congratulation from Cosmo 
de’ Medici to Edward VI. on his accession, is as perfect as the 
most regular italic prints of the time ; and the second, written 
in the same year (1547) by the Princess Elizabeth, is a pretty 
specimen of young-ladylike caligraphy. The example of Eliza- 
beth’s handwriting which is given in our illustrations is taken 
from the third volume, No. xxv.* It was written to Queen 
Mary, 1553-4, when the Princess was twenty years old. It 
bears marks of great care and study to write the Italian hand 
(or, as it was then denominated, the Roman hand) to perfection. 
Editors and critics of Shakespeare have taken pleasure in dis- 
covering allusions to the Virgin Queen in some of the incidental 
features of his heroines; and it might not be absolutely absurd 
if we were to ask whether he had the penmanship of Queen 
Elizabeth in view, when in 7'welfth Night, Act 11. Scene 4, he 
makes Malvolio comment on the letter of Olivia in the follow- 
ing terms: “I think we do know the sweet Roman hand.” 
This is a charming and appropriate epithet for the fair pen- 
manship which is now under view, as contrasted with the 
ragged arachneean scrabble which the degenerate Gothic now 
exhibited in the writings of those who still kept to the old 
aristocratic style (see Vol. 1. No. xL1.*) Between the two num- 
bers on which we have last commented stands a letter in the 
handwriting of the Princess Mary, which exhibits a graceful 
admixture of the two elements, the old and the new. By the 
next number, No. xL., which is a letter from King Gustavus L. 
of Sweden to the Lord Protector Somerset, May 20th, 1548, we 
see that the Italian handwriting was now well established in 
the northernmost Court of Europe. This letter is, moreover, 
interesting from the fact, that here, for the first time in the 
whole series, we meet with Arabic numerals. 

The Arabic numerals have an almost unparalleled combina- 
tion of interests clustered about them. No problem is more 
curious for the philologer than the origin and development of 
these figures. Professor Max Miiller has gone into this parti- 
cular aspect of the Arabic numerals, in one of the Essays lately 
republished under the title of “Chips from a German Work- 
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shop.” To the mathematician and astronomer they are the 
alphabet of his vast calculations. Those who desire to fathom 
their remote history must-read Professor Miiller. Here we 
deal only with their introduction into the modern European 
system of writing. This is involved in great obscurity. Hal- 
lam’s researches led him as high as the year 1282 for the first 
known example of an Arabic numeral in English writings. In 
this instance, which he calls the first indisputable instance of 
the employment of these figures in England, a 3 was inserted 
in a public instrument for want of room to putin mm". Fora 
long time these numerals were regarded as a sort of technical 
signs pertaining to abstruse study, much as algebraic marks 
are now regarded ; and the knowledge of their peculiar use was 
designated Algorism. At length their great convenience gra- 
dually won popularity for them, and we may suppose that they 
were very generally familiar when they were first used in the 
legend of a coin in 1513.’ It was one of the triumphary mints 
struck at Tournay, on the conquest of that place. It is a silver 
groat, bearing on the observe HENRIC 8, and on the reverse 
CIVITAS TORNACENCIS 1-5-1-3. But the use of these figures 
on the coinage was rare and exceptional until towards the close 
of Henry vitl.’s reign, when its more general use entered, 
together with the change from Lombard to pure Roman letter- 
ing. And this is very closely identifiable with the date of 
1548, at which we come upon the first Arabic numerals in the 
National Manuscripts. 

The two next numbers illustrate, in a very striking manner, 
how wide was the divergence between two types of writing 
which were both familiarly known at this time in the best 
society. Both of them are of the year 1548. No. x11.* is from 
the Lord High Admiral Seymour, and it looks at the first glance 
like a page of short-hand, or of Arabic ; it forms a good example 
of the latter end of Gothic handwriting. It is curious to ob- 
serve that he signs his name in the Italian hand. We may 
conclude that he had learnt the old aristocratic hand in child- 
hood, and wrote it with ease, but had acquired the Italian later 
in life. No. XLII. is in the “ Roman hand” of Lady Jane Grey, 
and is as regular as a printed book. 

If, as they say, the German ladies are now beginning to dis- 
continue their traditional Gothic caligraphy, and to write in 
the “ Roman hand,” then we may expect to see in that country 
the co-existence of two styles of handwriting in the latter end 
of the nineteenth century much like that which is observed in 
England in the middle of the sixteenth. German typography 


1 A groat of Henry tv. bearing Arabic numerals is suspected to be a fabri- 
cation. 
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has already declared itself in favour of the Roman type, and 
it is hardly possible that the reformation of their handwriting 
should be long delayed. 

In the Third Part we have many cases of well-marked con- 
trast between the two rival forms of writing. The very first 
page exhibits that contrast by two well-selected examples. In 
the same mouth of July 1553, a patent for appointing a 
certain person Sheriff of Wiltshire was signed by Queen Mary ; 
and another in the same form, ordering the identical man’s 
appointment, was signed by Lady Jane Grey. The profes- 
sionally written instruments are in the Gothic court-hand, and 
“ Macye the Quene” is in a sort of Secretary hand, while 
“ Jane the Quene” is in pure Roman. 

The despatch of the English ambassadors at the Court of 
Charles v. to Queen Mary (No. vill.) is a fine example of the 
“ aristocratic.” The next number, from Cosmo de’ Medici to 
Queen Mary, is in the most perfect Italian hand. So are the 
hands of most of the European potentates, or of their secre- 
taries, which are here reproduced. It is plain that the Eng- 
lish Court lagged far behind in the fashion of writing. While 
Cosmo Duke of Florence, and John 1. of Portugal, and 
Sigismund Augustus of Poland, and Mary Duchess of Cleves, 
and Ferdinand King of the Romans, and Maximilian King 
of Bohemia, and others of the same class, either write, or cause 
to be written, letters which might be mistaken for printed 
italics, the English magnates still scrawl in the downright 
barbarian Gothic style, except the Princess Elizabeth, whose 
round boyish juvenile hand we see at No. xxv.*, already 
preparing for that “sweet Roman hand” for which she was 
afterwards distinguished. The most masterly and overpower- 
ingly perfect example of Italian caligraphy, however, comes 
from the Burgomaster and Magistrates of Dantzic to Queen 
Mary, No. xxx. Mary Queen of Scots, from whom there 
are several letters, writes an excellent Italian hand in 1561, 
No. tv.*; but the beauty of it is greatly impaired by 1565, 
in the next piece; and still more so by the year 1576, when 
she wrote the piece numbered LxxvI. John Knox wrote 
Gothesque; but James VI. writes a carefully formed Italian 
hand. At the close of the sixteenth century the two rival 
forms of penmanship still face each other; and such is the 
state of things with which the third volume ends. We are, 
therefore, not yet arrived at that stage in the story of English 
writing at which we may hope to test for ourselves the value 
of Mr. Darwin’s recently published observation :— 


“On what a curious combination of corporeal structure, mental char- 
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acter, and training, must handwriting depend! yet every one must 
have noted the occasional close similarity of the handwriting in father 
and son, although the father had not taught his son. A great collector 
of franks assured me that in his collection there were several franks 
of father and son hardly distinguishable, except by their dates, 
Hofacker, in Germany, remarks on the inheritance of handwriting ; 
and it has even been asserted that English boys when taught to write 
in France naturally cling to their English manner of writing.” — 
Animals and Plants under Domestication (1868), vol. ii. p. 6. 


In the above remarks, we have thought to trace some 
semblance of a relationship between the penmanship and the 
architecture of the Middle Ages. Thus much can hardly be 
disallowed ; that there is a succession of styles, which may 
fairly be characterized as the Round, the Pointed, the Deco- 
rated, the Perpendicular ; and that these, or what survived of 
them, were sooner or later swept aside by that preference for 
Roman forms which is known as the Renaissance. Black-letter 
books ceased sooner in some lines than in others, the Bibles 
being among the latest that were printed in black letter. By 
the year 1700 black letter was almost in absolute disuse, 
Through the whole of the eighteenth century it is rare to find 
even a line of a title-page or a heading in black letter in the 
ranks of respectable literature. It is said to have still con- 
tinued in the cheap and rude popular prints. Not even in 
Bibles or Common Prayer-books does the black letter make its 
appearance, or only quite exceptionally. This corresponds to 
the period when Gothic architecture was held in contempt; 
until Mr. Rickman, a Birmingham architect, and a Quaker, 
had re-kindled the taste for medizval remains, and all this 
was altered. With the revived taste for Gothic architecture, 
the black letter also has returned to use. In Pickering’s beauti- 
ful prints of Biblical and Liturgical works, the black letter was 
freely used. He printed a folio Common Prayer-book eutirely 
in black letter. This was in 1844. By that time the taste for 
Gothic, both in print and in architecture, was fully re-esta- 
blished. The movement had taken about twenty years. The 
earliest instance that we have met with, of Gothic headings in 
a modern Prayer-book, are in that beautiful 18mo, which issued 
from the Clarendon Press in 1829. It is known to book-lovers 
as the Prayer-book of Bishop Lloyd, because he was then one 
of the Delegates of the Press, and took a special interest in the 
type and paper of it. Bibles and Common Prayer-books are 
among the best examples of public taste, regarded in the bulk. 
In a small and select circle of amateurs, the black-letter had 
long been regarded with interest. The Roxburghe Club had 
for some fifteen years been making a free use of it in their 
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sumptuous books. This aristocratic society had a keen eye for 
the costume of literature ; and exhibited it more in the esthetic 
than in the scientific aspect. No doubt they did much to revive 
medizval sympathies, and particularly to recall the black-letter 
from its banishment. Thus the Gothic type is true as a shadow 
to the fortunes of Gothic architecture. The admiration and 
zeal of our day has carried Gothic architecture to a great pitch 
of perfection, and has perhaps almost equalled any former age 
in this respect. And as to the Gothic letter, it was advanced 
in 1853, as we have observed above, to a position which it 
never held before in this country, or, as far as we know, in any 
other, namely, to encircle the coin of the realm. Another little 
parallelism may be noted :—As the revival of Gothic architec- 
ture has produced many novel and strange results, by the 
attempts which have been made to play variations upon it, so 
our day has seen the appearance of a new variety of Gothic 
black letter, which is known as the “ Victoria type.” Already 
one edition of the Book of Common Prayer has been sold off in 
this type, and a second issue is expected. Those who, with an 
eye practised upon the ancient and approved forms of alpha- 
betic beauty, shall turn their contemplation to this “ Victoria 
type,” will be led to praise the taste of the medieval penmen, 
and to appreciate the vast difficulty of improving upon the 
types which we have inherited. The line in which improve- 
ment is to be sought by the man of taste in the business of a 
printer or typefounder, is not by the hopeless attempt to devise 
new shapes, but in the search for symmetry in the old shapes. 
This was what made the types of the Elzevirs and of Bas- 
kerville so admirable. This aim at symmetry was the leading 
excellence of Pickering, but now it seems to be found only 
in Paris. Cheapness and showiness dominate in English books, 
and taste is neglected. 

We had already made some progress in our review of the 
National mss. of England, and had derived from them a great 
deal of information and esthetic enjoyment, when we were 
agreeably surprised by the first volume of a far more splendid 
publication. The National Manuscripts of Scotland, Part L., is 
now before us, and it is the most magnificent of all the produc- 
tions of photozincography. The ample size of the folio, the 
beauty of the paper, and the excellence of the type, unite to 
furnish a worthy framework for the setting of this masterpiece 
of the new art, and makes the photozincographic facsimiles 
themselves either more perfect, or appear to greater advantage. 
To one of the documents, the beautiful charter of Kelso, which 
is the property of the Duke of Roxburghe, the art of the 
illuminator has been called in for the initial letter; and, in a 
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word, we may say of this volume, what we could not say of 
those before noticed, that it has a truly monumental and 
national grandeur. 

The later publication has had over its predecessor the advan- 
tage which experience brings. It is a serious defect in the 
English volumes that they are cramped for want of space, 
Several of the plates exhibit the writing on a reduced scale, 
This is highly detrimental to their effect. In penmanship the 
magnitude is as inseparable from a true facsimile as the form 
is. A facsimile has none of the advantages which perspective 
gives to the higher forms of pictorial representation. The 
larger size of the Scottish volume is not to be regarded asa 
piece of luxury and unprofitable expenditure, but rather as a 
necessary means to produce the desired effect. | Here the 
documents are given in their natural size. 

We wish to record our gratitude to the Lord Clerk Register 
of Scotland for a publication which we hope will be widely 
instructive, claiming the interest of readers of very various tastes 
and objects of study. His Lordship holds in his own country the 
same general control of the national records which the Master 
of the Rolls so worthily exercises in England. The duties of the 
Lord Register were once more extensive. The Clericus Registri 
et Rotulorum was clerk of Parliament and Privy Council while 
Scotland had an independent government; and in those days the 
high office was held by a succession of distinguished lawyers and 
statesmen. The formation of the national records was his pro- 
vince, as well as their custody, and that is so still. The registers 
of land rights, charters, seisins, and all that give security to land 
tenures in Scotland more than in less favoured countries, are 
still formed and kept under his charge. In the old time it was 
not only an office of high dignity, but it was highly paid. It 
was reserved for our time to see the office accepted only on the 
condition that there should be no salary. 

And Sir William Gibson-Craig has not taken the place 
as a showy sinecure. From the first he has devoted him- 
self to its duties with great energy, and in a most en- 
lightened and liberal spirit. Not content with looking to the 
security of the treasures under his custody, he has organ- 
ized many plans for making the more interesting of the his- 
torical records known to the general reader. Of one of these, 
concerted in conjunction with Sir Henry James, the first fruits 
is the noble volume now before us. It would be difficult to 
figure any more worthy employment of Sir Henry James's 
beautiful invention than in bringing within the reach of mode- 
rate fortunes these materials of history, true as the originals 
themselves, without neglecting the artistic effect for the eye 
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that seeks first for beauty. This volume ought to find its 
way not only to the drawing-room and library of the wealthy, 
but also to the table of every literary society and public 
reading-room. It will do much to diffuse a correct idea of 
antiquity, and to cultivate the historical sense. While the 
Chronicles and Registers, and other learned works, now issuing 
in both countries, may be more welcome here and there to 
some advanced and solitary student, this kind of picture-book 
is welcome equally to the learned and the ignorant—lighting 
up the elaborate studies of the learned, and kindling sparks of 
curiosity in the ignorant. There is, moreover, a sort of justice 
in the destiny which has apportioned so goodly a lot to the 
archives of Scotland. This country has something of a tradi- 
tional and even prerogatival interest in diplomatic studies. The 
earliest national undertaking of the kind was Anderson’s 
Diplomatum et Numismatum Scotie Thesaurus, folio, Edin- 
burgh, 1739. This work was undertaken in 1706, under the 
patronage of the Scottish Parliament. But Anderson, with 
much taste and ability, was a weak and unsteady man, and it 
was reserved for that great and industrious scholar, Ruddiman, 
thirty years later, to bring the work to maturity. This solid 
and earnest labourer, the son of a Banffshire farmer, was a man 
of whom Scotland may well be proud. He was one of those 
who laid the wide foundations of modern philology. His 
famous Latin Grammar was conceived upon a scale which in 
his day, was unexampled, and it has been studied and valued 
by the chief scholars of Europe. At this day, after more than 
a century and a half of progressive research in the same line, it 
retains an honoured place in the library of the philologer, 
mostly through German reprints. Thomas Ruddiman, at the 
age of sixty-four, performed more on the Thesaurus Diplomatum 
in a twelvemonth than Anderson had effected in a period of 
thirty years, including the best years of his life. Ruddiman is 
the author of the learned preface, the chronology, the indices, 
the identification of the localities, and the disquisitive notes. 
In short, the truly “diplomatic” part belongs to Ruddiman, 
Anderson had furnished little more than the paleography. 
Ruddiman, in his preface, laid down the general principles of 
the relations of charters to history, and their value to the his- 
torian as a thing of primary necessity. He showed also how 
charters might be tested, and the genuine distinguished from 
the fictitious. He sketched in outline what Mr. Kemble has 
more minutely developed in his introduction to the Codex 
Diplomaticus. 

It will probably be a surprise to many historians to find 
how great the wealth of Scotland is in regard to her earlier 
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archives. The present volume contains seventy-nine docu- 
ments, of which the latest is as early as 1298. The Norman 
and Early-English writing may therefore be traced in these 
Scotch manuscripts far more completely than in the English 
collection. The ground occupied by these seventy-nine docu- 
ments is represented in the National Manuscripts of England 
by twenty-two specimens only. And, whatever the explana- 
tion may be, certain it is, that as feats of penmanship, the 
Scotch documents far surpass the English. Something may be 
due to the better materials and execution of this volume, and 
especially to the absence of “reduction” in size; but, quite 
apart from this, there is a degree of ingenuity and originality 
visible in these writings, which invests them with special 
artistic qualities to the eye of the inquirer,—in so much that, 
with these superb pages before us, we seem called upon to 
enter, somewhat more at large than we did above, into the 
peculiar conditions and fashions of penmanship in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. This will tend towards the com- 
pleteness of our sketch of the history of writing, because in the 
former part of this article we have been less ‘full on the early 
than on the maturer stages, and have chiefly been expansive 
on the outgoings of writing into printing. Here, however, we 
shall have to consider the peculiar writing of the Norman 
period, and to observe the historical relation which it bears to 
the Karlingian Empire. Moreover, as this collection includes 
specimens of the Book of Deir, we shall be led by the ninth- 
century penmanship to fetch a glimpse back into those more 
remote, obscure, and fascinating regions of twilight, before the 
revival of the Roman Empire in the West, with its new stan- 
dards of civilisation. 

The caligraphy of the Franks is not much less distinct and 
characteristic than that of the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. And as 
the one was called “ Saxon,” after the foremost of the races and 
nations which used this insular style, so the other is “ Frankish” 
only in a like sense, as it was in fact the writing of the whole 
north-west or Gothic part of the Continent. The Cottonian 
manuscript of the “ Heliand,” or old Saxon Harmony of the 
Gospels, is in this hand. The alphabet of this style is figured 
in the first volume of Hickes’s 7hesawrus, in a plate prefixed to 
his Grammatica Franco-Theotisca, This is the penmanship of the 
whole Old High German literature. This Frankish writing was 
in nearer relationship to Rome than was the Saxon. The true 
distinction would perhaps be, that the Frankish drew its de- 
scent from Papal Rome, and the Saxon from Imperial Rome. 
The Frankish handwriting underwent in the tenth century a 
sensible modification, which made it more Roman in its char- 
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acter. This change took place about that juncture in history 
at which we cease to talk of Franks and Gauls, and begin to 
speak of the “ French.” It corresponds to the rise of the 
Capetian dynasty. Accordingly, the French writing of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries used to be styled “ Capetian,” 
and by that name it goes in Astle. Modern paleographers have 
called it “ Ludovician,” after those two Ludovici, viz., Louis le 
Gros and Louis le Jeune, who pretty nearly parcel out the 
eleventh century between them. Perhaps the former name is 
truer to chronology, inasmuch as the style was already formed 
in the tenth century. But the latter is more in vogue now; 
and relatively to the history of British writing, it is more 
convenient. A few tangible distinctions between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Ludovician writing may be useful. In the 
character “a,” that upper member which distinguishes it from 
a, was now first introduced into Britain. The letter 7 now 
began to be a short letter instead of a long down-shafter, as 
the Anglo-Saxon p. The letter s in Anglo-Saxon was down- 
shafted (rf); it now began to be up-shafted—thus, f The th 
was now introduced, and it superseded both the old Runic 
“Thorn” (p), and also the Romanesque *. The Saxon p dis- 
appeared, and was replaced first by ww and later by w. These 
were some of the chief innovations, but their triumph was not 
equally rapid and complete in every part. 

It is this style of writing that, as we have noticed in the 
former section, Edward the Confessor was charged with the 
innovation of introducing into England. It came into England 
in the middle of the eleventh century, but it does not appear 
in Scotland till very near the close of it. In England it got 
mixed up with the previous native style, but predominated 
notwithstanding. In Scotland it established itself in its Con- 
tinental purity. This is only one of the repeated instances 
known tu history in which a more effective sympathy with the 
Continent had been established in Scotland than in those parts 
which lie over-against the shore of France. Accordingly, the 
Capetian or Ludovician writing is seen to greater effect in the 
Scottish than in the English manuscripts. It may be traced 
very plainly, amidst various oscillations, from No. 11.* down to 
No. xii, the date of which is past A.D. 1200. These oscillations 
indicate, what the English series fails to show, how it was that, 
from this Ludovician hand, the branchings took place—in the 
one direction towards the cursive and chameleon-like court- 
hand, and in the other direction to the erect, slowly-forming, 
and more constant text-hand of the black-letter books. Of this 
Capetian or Ludovician hand we will take as a sample 
No. 11.,* the charter of Duncan to the monks of St. Cuthbert, 
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not only because it is good as a specimen, but also and more 
especially because of the interesting “ diplomatic” questions of 
which it has been the subject. The consideration of this matter 
will afford an occasion of noticing the distinction between 
palzography and “ diplomatique,” and the relations which they 
bear to each other. George Chalmers, the biographer of Ruddi- 
man (1794), has blamed him for acknowledging the authenticity 
of Duncan’s charter :— 


‘“¢ The charters, which Anderson has exhibited with such splendour 
and accuracy, extend in their dates from the year 1094 to 1412. He did 
not publish more ancient charters, because older he could not find. He 
did not publish more recent charters, except indeed the charter wherein 
Francis and Mary styled themselves, in an unpropitious hour, King 
and Queen of England; because, from the epoch of 1412, he had ob- 
served the general character of writing to continue nearly the same. [?] 
In order to gain for his country all the honour which can be obtained 
from the earlier, or the later use of charters, Anderson published a 
charter of Dancan, that stands the first in his series, though there be 
engraven on its front the manifest characters of forgery ; for Duncan 
herein styles himself ‘ filiws Regis Malcolumb constans hereditarie Rex 
Scotie.’ Now, the constans hereditarie, and the Rex Scotie, are two 
circumstances which are repugnant to the usage of the times, and are 
inconsistent with the invariable titles of the Scottish kings. By these 
objections were doubts raised in the mind of Ruddiman, who was yet 
willing to assent to the authenticity of Duncan’s charter, because it 
carries the use of diplomas in Scotland one step farther into the 
regions of antiquity. It is to be lamented that such a judgment as 
Ruddiman’s should have been somewhat perverted on this occasion by 
the love of his country—a noble passion indeed—which, however, 
ought not to enter into competitiun with the more sacred love of 
truth.”—Life of Thomas Ruddiman, p. 161. 


After all this solemn lecturing at the moral and literary 
memory of Ruddiman, we naturally look with interest to see what 
Mr. Cosmo Innes has to tell us about this long-ago condemned 
charter; and we find, to our great satisfaction, that the judg- 
ment of that eminent scholar is confirmed :— 


“ The second of our specimens was engraved in the great work of 
Anderson, Diplomata et Numismata Scotie, and, with some hesita- 
tion, admitted by Lord Hailes as ‘ the oldest original charter concern- 
ing Scotland that is now known.’—Annals of Scotland, a.v. 1094. 

“ Several circumstances have been thought to throw doubt on the 
authenticity of this charter. Duncan’s careful assertion of his here- 
ditary right to the Crown—constans hereditarie Rex—may merely 
help the argument for his illegitimacy, or it may be one more symptom 
of a new order of things recognising the absolute law of primogeniture 
instead of the old use—Saxon and Celtic alike—by which the member 
of the family of full age, or otherwise fitter to rule, was preferred to 
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an infant or imbecile heir; or finally, it may be an affectation of style 
of which that age was not incapable. Hickes and Ruddiman, followed 
by Mr. Raine, seem to have suggested the true reason for this form of 
words, namely, that Duncan was imitating the Conqueror, who loved 
to found upon his hereditary right to the throne of England. Two 
charters of his, granted to Durham a very few years before the acces- 
sion of Duncan, run in the style,—‘ Ego Willielmus Dei gratia Rex 
Anglorum hereditario jure factus.’ Another objection was founded 
upon the manner of authenticating the charter with the crosses of the 
granter and witnesses, as well as with the granter’s seal; but a better 
acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon charters, in which this practice was 
common, has destroyed the weight of this objection. 

“ This is the first of a series of charters to the monks of St. Cuth- 
bert, which have been so fortunately preserved for us in the fine air 
of Durham.” 


The diplomatic reasons, then, are in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the charter. To these we can add, that the palzo- 
graphic evidence is consentaneous. If the charter be fictitious, 
it must have been forged at a time very little removed from its 
professed date, while yet the Ludovician handwriting retained 
its pristine characteristics. 

One of the earlier charters in this volume, No. VII., provokes 
that old and vexed question concerning the early feudal re- 
lationships between the Crown of England and the Crown of 
Scotland. In the excellent and scholarlike Introduction of Pro- 
fessor Cosmo Innes, which is prefixed to this volume, the notice 
of this charter is accompanied with some observations which 
will justify a quotation :— 


“ After these, another charter of Edgar to Coldingham would have 
followed, if the original had not unfortunately been lost. From good 
and unsuspected copies, we know that that charter contained the words 
where Edgar set forth his right to the land of Lothian and the kingdom 
of Scotland by a double title, the gift of King William of England, and 
his hereditary right as heir of his father; and thus made his grant of 
Lothian lands—‘consilio predicti domini mei Regis Willelmi.’ 

“ Following upon this lost charter of Edgar, we have the charter of 
King William 11. of England (vu.), which narrates the gift of those 
Lothian lands by Edgar, made with King William’s consent—me 
concedente, 

“The controversy which once raged upon these words rages no 
longer. It is now held, without much difference of opinion, that 
Edgar may have wished to acknowledge, or was not minded to dispute, 
some claim of property or superiority of William in these Berwickshire 
lands, and that the monks of Durham were well pleased to hold them 
by the grants of both Kings. Neither party dreamt of giving or taking 
a right of superiority to the King of England over the kingdom of 
Scotland. Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Anglo-Saxon zeal, had worked 
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himself up to be of a different opinion, but, pace tanti viri, the ques- 
tion has been settled by more temperate historians ; and an English- 
man, who knew more of the evidence than any man of his time, has 
wound up his argument thus :—‘ That homage was paid from time to 
time is certain, but it was for territories held of the English Crown, 
and not for Scotland at large.’-—(Raine’s History of North Durham, 
p- 377.)” 


Of this verdict of Mr. Raine’s there can hardly be room for 
doubt in the mind of any one who is acquainted with early 
records. Only then it so far leaves open a question, as it does 
not define what were the “territories held of the English 
Crown.” That Scotland was ever legally regarded as a fief of 
the English Crown, with all the feudal liabilities of escheat and 
forfeiture, is a position quite groundless and untenable. When 
Rufus demanded of the Scotch king that he should submit to 
be tried by the English peers, as if he were himself but a peer 
of the southern realm, this appears to be a mere flourish of 
wanton arrogance, for it was contemptuously refused, and no 
pretence was made to enforce it. 

Passing over seven charters, we come to No. xv., where we 
enter on the reign of David 1., 1124-1153. This is the king 
who is so famous as the founder and benefactor of Holyrood, 
Melrose, and many other religious foundations. He impover- 
ished the Crown by the number and largeness of his royal 
benefactions. He is best known as Saint David; and one of 
his successors said of him that he was “a sair sanct for the 
Crown.” 

In this charter he grants Coldingham and many lands in 
Lothian to Durham. The next number (xvi.*) is the great 
foundatiou-charter of Holyrood. It exhibits the roundness of 
the Ludovician hand beginning to assume that angularity 
which led to the form of the book-text. A segment of it is 
given among our illustrations. Concerning that distant time 
we find some very interesting observations in the introduction. 
Scotland had as yet no recognised capital or established seat of 
government. The King had his rude dwelling-places in walled 
strengths like Edinburgh or Stirling ; but there was nothing that 
could be called a Royal Palace till long after this period. The 
whole economy of our early kings was at vartance with fixed 
palaces. There were laws even requiring them to move their 
household frequently to avoid excessive burden on the poor 
commons, who were harried for prise and carriagia by the 
Court functionaries. The Court moved from place to place, 
lodging for the most part in the great abbeys. And hence we 
trace a sort of natural affinity between the abbey and the 
palace. The palace sprang up by the side of the abbey, as at 
Dunfermline ; and the Abbey of Holyrood, also in the course of 
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time, became the parent of the palace. When the monks had 
improved the royal grant, and had made a comfortable estab- 
lishment there, the kings were often their welcome guests. Not 
till the fifteenth century came the erection of the palace. It 
was built by three successive Jameses, and finished by the 
father of Queen Mary, who put his mark upon it. The abbey, 
which had for generations been the chief hostelry of king and 
court, now stood coupled with the palace, offering to the obser- 
vant eye a significant indication of the early relations of Church 
and State. We may compare in England, not only the Abbey 
and Palace of Westminster, but also the grouping of church 
and manor-house in the rural scenery almost everywhere. This 
feature was produced by that alliance and reciprocity of benefit 
between the secular and religious elements, which have consti- 
tuted the basis of national life throughout Christendom. So the 
simple chapel on the Castle rock of Edinburgh is the representa- 
tive of an early royal residence there, and reminds us of the time 
when Malcolm Canmore, with his Queen Margaret, dwelt in the 
Castle. The King dwelt on the rock, for the security which it 
afforded against surprise. David I. gave to the monks of Holy- 
rood the little church on the Castle which is known to all the 
world as St. Margaret’s Chapel, so called after the good Queen 
of King Malcolm, the English Margaret, sister of Edgar Athel- 
ing. Not that it is the actual building in which the sainted 
Queen retired and heard mass and prayed for death when she 
heard that her husband and son were slain. It was built later, 
but it represents the elder and still ruder edifice, and has in- 
herited the great association which is native to the spot. This 
chapel is so regularly visited by tourists as to be one of the re- 
cognised stations of their pilgrimage. David also gave them 
the Church of St. Cuthbert, in the valley below, and some land 
under the Castle rock, where the King had a garden, one of the 
boundaries of which land was “the well at the corner of the 
King’s garden,” which apparently gave rise to the name of the 
Well-house Tower. 

We have at No. xviu.* another facsimile from the Book of 
Deir. It is introduced in this place for the sake of a marginal 
entry of King David’s contirmation to the clerics of Deir of 
their right of exemption from secular duty. This also may be 
seen in our illustrations. 

The great religious houses which are connected with the 
name of this king are now mere wrecks of time. But they 
are the monuments of institutions on which the early civilisa- 
tion of Scotland was founded. David 1. availed himself of the 
best opportunities which he had for the civilisation of his 
country. Another part of his policy, which was rich in after 
consequences, as is well pointed out by Mr. Cosmo Innes, was the 
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hospitable reception he gave to the southern strangers, Saxon 
and Norman, whom the distractions of England, which was 
precisely then passing through the most miserable period of its 
history, sent in rapid succession across the border into Scot- 
land. Among these we may reckon the Bruces, who had 
been settled in Yorkshire since the Conquest, but now moved 
the chief seat of their family to the valley of Annandale, which 
the Bruce received as a gift from King David. No. XIX. isa 
“charter by the King to Robert Brus, of Annandale and its 
castle,” and No. xx. is “a charter by the King to Bruce, of 
Annandale in free forest, by boundaries extending from the 
Forest of Selkirk as far as his land reaches towards Nithsdale 
and Clydesdale.” 

The show-piece of the volume, as regards art, is No. XXxiL, 
King Malcolm’s great charter to the Abbey of Kelso. The 
initial M, which, in the Lombard uncial here adopted, forms a 
couple of elliptical picture-frames, is filled with two royal 
figures enthroned and crowned. This is what the French 
writers would call “ historiated,” as far as we can rudely copy 
their easier turn of expression when they speak of “ Lettres 
Initiales historiées de figures d’hommes.’ We have spoken of 
this illuminated letter as Lombardic, and the same designa- 
tion will apply to a few other capitals in the course of the 
writing. These are used to indicate the sections, as it were 
heads of paragraphs. This illustrates the sense of the term 
“ Capital ;” a letter that stands at the head. It expresses not 
form or size, as “ Uncial” does, but function, like the term 
“Tnitial.” A “Capital” is a chief letter, a letter that makes a 
new caput or capitulum; chapter, or section, or paragraph. 
Besides these massive Lombardics, there runs through the char- 
ter another strain of uncials, namely, the elegant Ludovicians. 
These latter are far more numerous. Thus in the opening word, 
the King’s name, MALCOLONVS, the initial only is Lombardic, the 
remainder are Ludovician, as indeed is the whole body of the 
smaller lettering. This painted initial affords us occasion to 
observe how intimately the two arts of caligraphy and painting 
began now, in the twelfth century, to be allied. As to the 
identification of the personages represented, and other particu- 
lars concerning this most splendid document, we must fall back 
on the assistance of the editor. Mr. Cosmo Innes says :— 


‘The most remarkable charter of Malcolm now extant is the great 
charter of Kelso (xxxm.), which collected under one general con- 
firmation all the benefactions hitherto made to the great Abbey, the 
greatest of the monastic houses of Teviotdale, if not the richest in 
Scotland. David the First, before he was king, had founded the 
abbey at Selkirk, but when he found that that was not a proper 
situation for an abbey, he moved the foundation to Kelso, with great 
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taste certainly as well as prudence. Malcolm had succeeded to his 
grandfather when twelve years old; he was in his nineteenth year at 
the date of this charter. I mention his age to account for the remark- 
able initial letter which distinguishes it. There are represented, not 
without some pictorial skill, two figures, both royally crowned, both 
with the sword and symbols of sovereignty. When we consider that 
the charter sets forth the foundation by David, and the confirmation by 
his grandson, it is impossible to doubt that the old bearded King with 
the sword and ball of sovereignty represents King David, whilst the 
smooth-faced stripling, with gold sceptre, and sword still sheathed 
across his knees, is the picture of Malcolm the Maiden. As a work 
of art these miniatures are not contemptible, but we regard them 
with tenfold interest as the first efforts of portraiture in Scotland. 
The Duke of Roxburghe, now the lord of Kelso, has not hesitated 
to place at the disposal of the Lord Register, for a national collection, 
this, which by so many titles may be considered the most interesting 
charter of Scotland.’ 

The date of this charter lies between 1153 and 1165; but 
on the matter of chronology we do not find this work quite so 
accommodating as it might be. We have claimed for it many 
points of advantage over the English series, but this is an 
exception, Mr. Basevi Sanders has given the date at the head 
of each translation, facing the facsimile; but in the Scottish 
volume we have the oft-recurring inconvenience of having to 
turn for the date back to the table of contents. 

The Scottish charters are what the English would have 
been had there been no Conquest—except that the English 
archives would probably not in any case have presented so 
large a chapter of endowments at this particular period. The 
great Benedictine foundations of England were already long 
established. They dated from the reign of Edgar (960-975) 
or earlier. So that many of these magnificent Scotch charters, 
which range chronologically with Domesday or Magna Carta, 
have their English analogues in that earlier time which is 
represented in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus. The centuries 
with which we are now engaged were in fact the stormiest of 
times in English history, while in Scotland things were com- 
paratively tranquil. It has been said, Happy are the people 
whose history is not sensational. In the English memorials 
of the two earliest centuries of the zincographed period, there 
are contained four documents of the highest constitutional 
interest. They represent transactions which were caused or 
hastened by the Conquest and its train of consequences. In 
the northern kingdom these agitations were felt as waves whose 
first great shock had been already broken. New and influ- 
ential families crossed the border and obtained settlements, 
who later on were to play important parts in Scottish history. 
The bulk of these charters represent a comparatively peaceful 
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process of distribution of land and territorial power, and the 
growth of the constitutional elements. In great part they 
correspond rather to the highly-prized documents of the Saxon 
era than to the contemporary archives of England. And how 
nearly allied they are, even ethnologically, comes out now 
and then through the chinks of the Latin panoply in 
which they are clothed. Thus, in No. xxxiv.*, a charter by 
which the little Culdee abbey in Loch Leven is absorbed 
into the Priory of St. Andrews, the rents are measured in 
strange and archaic terms, for the explanation of which 
recourse must be had to Anglican antiquity. Mention is 
made of twenty “ mel’” of cheese, and four “ mel’” of malt, and 
twenty “mel’” of barley. There is hardly a word that can be 
named which has its roots more deeply imbedded in Gothic 
antiquity. It is hard, and perhaps impossible, to say whether 
this “ mel’” should be regarded as originally signifying time, or 
mark, or measure. But, in fact, these three ideas are but different 
aspects of one. And it is enough for the present purpose, to 
note that the word “ mela” occurs in the Gothic Gospels as the 
translation of pddios in St. Mark iv. 21. The word figures in 
every-day English use when we speak of the times of food as 
the “ meals ;” and a far older example of the word is in the 
adverbial compound, “ piecemeal.” But the Anglican side of 
the island has a special property in this word. In these parts, 
the yield of milk which a cow gives at one milking is spoken 
of as “a meal of milk.” Here it seems rather to mean time than 
measure. It is a great saying in Norfolk, by way of admoni- 
tion to any one to give heed to their conduct: “ Mind your 
seals and your meals!” This in literal English is no more nor 
less than, “ Mind your occasions and your proportions ;” or, 
“Mind times and degrees in your conduct,” which it will be 
allowed is a good summary of discretion. 

The material of these charters is not confined to the growth 
and territorial endowment of religious houses, which, though 
important in a historical point of view as standing at the 
head of the development of the country, both in its temporal 
and its religious interests, is yet not the whole of a country’s 
history. The other constitutional elements are here seen in 
their early development. David 1. had done the part of a 
great legislator in organizing and protecting the Third Estate, 
but the first charter to a burgh given in this collection, is 
by his grandson William, to the burgh of Ayr (No. XL), 
where William had built a Castle, probably as a_ barrier 
against the men of Galloway. The burgh privileges and 
freedoms extended over a very wide district. This glimpse 
of the establishment of a military burgh is followed in the 
next charter, No. XLI., by indications of a different class of 
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towns. Here we see the building of the Bishop’s burgh 
at Glasgow, wherein Jocelin, the bishop of Glasgow, grants 
a toft of land to the monks of Melrose. In No. XLII. we 
have a peep at the commerce of the great religious houses. 
Philip, Count of Flanders, granted to the brethren of Mel- 
rose entire liberty of passing through his land in security, 
free from any toll or exaction whatever, either in port or in 
land; and he speaks of them as merchants of Anglia—-“ si gua 
forte dissensio inter Anglie et Flandrie mercatores pro qualibet 
causa oriatur”—“If any dispute arise between the merchants 
of England and Flanders, no one is to take advantage of the 
opportunity for laying hands on the brethren, or impounding 
their goods.” This is a fine illustration of the importance of 
the export of wool from this country in the twelfth century. 
The charter No. XLVI. is in a lamentable condition. It is an 
acknowledgment by Richard of England of the independence of 
Scotland. It is dated the first year of the reign of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Richard was eager for the Crusade, and was 
willing to leave as few quarrels as possible behind him. He 
was therefore ready to appease the jealousies of his northern 
neighbour, especially as the Scottish king engaged to pay him 
the sum of ten thousand marks, which at this moment was a 
valuable consideration to Richard. Thus the independence of 
Scotland was established, and the effects of William’s homage 
to Henry 11., while he was a prisoner in the Norman Court at 
Falaise, was thus obliterated. The charters of homage were 
delivered up and cancelled. All things were restored to the 
state previous to William’s capture. Richard delivered to 
William his castles of Roxburgh (Rokeborc) and Berwick 
(Beraich), and restored his fees in the earldom of Huntingdon 
(Huntedon). This transaction was the means of preserving 
unbroken peace between England and Scotland for more than 
a century. The charter No. xix. records a decision in the 
King’s Court of a quarrel between the Avenels Lords of Esk- 
dale and the monks of Melrose. Roger Avenel had granted to 
the monks certain forest pasturage, reserving his game-rights, 
—salva dicto Rogero salvagina. The monks complained that 
toger had used his privilege to make encroachments. It was 
determined that the Avenels should have only hart and hind, 
wild-boar and sow, roe and doe, and the eyries of the hawks, 
which latter were not to be molested by the monks. The 
Avenels were to take their sport without damage to the build- 
ings, agriculture, and cattle of the monks. 

This series presents some remarkable instances of capricious 
and elaborate variations of the standard types of writing. 
For example, in No. xxxiv.*, the elevation of the upshafts is 
carried to the point of extravagance. This was, as we have 
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already seen, the prevailing fancy of the day; but it reaches 
its extreme in the Scotch documents. In the Nos. xuy. 
and XLv.*, A.D. 1200, we see a capricious and sportive ten- 
dency to decorate these excrescences. The marks which in- 
dicate elision, or, as the palzographers call it, “ suspension,” 
of a syllable at the end of a word (as in omnib’ fidelib’), 
are especially made the subject of reiterated flourishes or 
zigzags. We have only to look onwards to No. xtvit.*, the 
Bull of Pope Honorius affirming the independence of the 
Church of Scotland, A.D. 1218, to see whence the first hint was 
derived which led to the indulgence of this kind of dilettante- 
ism. It would seem as if the further men were removed 
from Rome, the more diligently its suggestions were adopted 
and improved upon. The Scotch writing is indeed remarkable 
for this characteristic, that it seizes an idea and carries it out 
to an exaggeration hardly less than that by which we are 
amused or worried in the ingenious variations of musical com- 
position. If it had been intended in the charter of Alexander 
u. to St. Andrew of Pluscardin, No. xLv1.*, to caricature the 
penmanship of the Papal Chancery, as exhibited in the preced- 
ing number, it could not have been more effectually caricatured. 
But the intention, no doubt, was merely an elaborate orna- 
mentation, to the end that the very writing of the charter 
should do honour to the bounty of the King. This peculiar 
whim of decorating the upshafts like May-poles being deve- 
loped to the utmost in No. xLvi.*, we find the succeeding 
examples of it somewhat more moderate. And yet No. LV1.* is 
in its way hardly less peculiar. Zigzags of six or eight de- 
grees rise above the line to signify suspension of a final syllable, 
or to ornament the sides of a capital letter, until an appearance 
is produced like heraldic invecting. 

Nor is this elaboration of the tall letters the only peculiarity 
of the Scottish writing. A great feature of the twelfth cen- 
tury was that which gave a leaf-like turn to the upshaft letters. 
A trace of this fashion lingers still in our day, when we write 
the letter d with a bowed upshaft. In some respects this was 
a companion ornament to the elongation we have been last 
speaking of, but it gradually, and it would seem as a reaction 
from those elongations, came to usurp their place. We have 
many very fine specimens of the foliated writing in this volume, 
beginning with the remarkable example, No. Lx1.,* a charter of 
the King’s right in churches of Annandale, the lordship of 
Bruce, during the vacancy of the see of Glasgow. This form 
of writing also was developed to a point of conventionalism 
which probably was nowhere reached but in Scotland. As an 
example of this we may appeal to the document, which, though 
latest in date, is put first in order, as it were a frontispice to 
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the volume. It is the charter by Sir William Wallace, Guardian 
of Scotland, to the Constable of Dundee, 1298. In this piece 
the marks of contraction and suspension are developed into 
very perfect leaves, as rigidly defined as those in the adamantine 
foliage of a church-door. An example is given in the last of 
the illustrations. We cannot help observing on the greater 
tendency to conventionalism in art, which is found where the 
art is in few hands. 

We are not informed by the Editor concerning this last- 
mentioned document, or the plate by means of which it is 
here represented. In the absence of information, we must 
fill up the void by our own conjecture. In this emergency 
we are inclined to surmise that it is the identical plate 
of Anderson’s Diplomata Scotiw, or a reproduction of it. 
If we are in error, there are instances of equal error to keep 
us in countenance. We have known learned connoisseurs, in 
our own day, mistake a manuscript for print, and determine 
the printing-press which must have produced it. 

This little circumstance leads to a further observation. The 
Diplomata Scotia, when regarded as a sort of ancestor of the 
volume now before us, calls up the interesting question of the 
comparative merits of engraving and photozincography. The 
plates of Anderson are a noble production of the art of that age. 
Their outlines are clearer and more sharply defined than in the 
photozincographic plates. They would perhaps be generally 
preferred, as being more beautiful productions; but the eye 
which has given itself a special training in paleography would 
discern the modern tooling. There is a metallic rigidity about 
these beautiful copperplates which contrasts strongly with 
what we may call the weak and picturesque humanity of the 
originals, which is given with remarkable fidelity by the new 
art. In the great bulk of engraved facsimiles you would say 
it had been written by machinery, but when you look at the 
photographic plate you see all the pliancy and variability of the 
hand of man. It must, however, be acknowledged, that of late 
years we have had specimens of engraving against which this 
charge of hardness cannot be made. There is an example in 
one of the books on our list, in the second volume of Mr. 
Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland. The plates from the 
Book of Deir exhibit the graver’s art at its highest perfection, 
and must be allowed to leave the photozincography in its rear.’ 

1 But in favour of the latter it may be observed that engraving has had 
centuries of cultivation, whereas photozincography is in its early infancy ; 
and lest any one should think that the art of making literary facsimiles was 
already perfect enough to satisfy all competent judges, we will quote the 
testimony of Mr. Blades in his recent Life of Caxton :— 

‘** Only those who have endeavoured to obtain a real facsimile,—one which, 
for identity of types and exactness of measurement, will bear the closest 
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Thus far we have been chiefly concerned with those develop- 
ments in the style of penmanship, which may be traced to 
Papal Rome through Capetian and Carlovingian courts. We 
have now to look back to a style of higher antiquity, of which 
we have two small specimens in the English series, and a rather 
larger proportion in the Scottish. The first four figures of the 
Scottish volume plunge us at once into that higher antiquity. 
They represent a culture and a school far older than Charlemagne. 
They are taken from the Book of Deir, which dates from some- 
where about 900 as regards its text, and goes down to 1150 as 
regards its later marginal entries. It is one of those books of 
Latin Gospels, written in a Scotian hand, of the ninth or tenth 
century ; with memorials and memorandums and charters of 
Royal gifts inserted in the blank spaces by hands of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and in the Gaelic language. This 
curious little volume was discovered in the University 
Library at Cambridge, by Mr. Bradshaw, “the present lynx- 
eyed librarian,” as Mr. Westwood admiringly writes. The four 
openings of the book here exhibited present examples of both 
kinds. We have in the text the first chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in Latin, and in a narrower, more angular, and more 
recent penmanship, filling a blank half-page or crowding the 
margin, we have the monastic notitiw in Gaelic; so that the 
same pages exemplify the progress of that type of handwriting, 
which is the peculiar property of the elder branch of the Keltic 
family. Not only are these two forms interesting by mutual 
comparison, but they indicate the source and original derivation 
of that which has been popularly termed Anglo-Saxon char- 
acters. These facsimiles alone, if other proof were not extant, 
would go far to demonstrate that the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
characters must have been learnt directly or indirectly from 
some Keltic source, while other historical evidence coming in 
would naturally suggest that it was from the Albanian Scotch 
they were derived. The recorded fact that the earliest Chris- 
tian culture of Anglian people was of Scotian derivation, is 
amply supported by the evidence of Christian art in manu- 
scripts and on stones. The Irish, the early Scotch, and the 


examination by the side of the original,—know the excessive difficulty of 
procuring an artist clever and patient enough to execute the tracing, and 
workmen skilful enough to print it, without clogging or some worse dis- 
tortion. If an engraving on wood he the medium chosen, the opportunities 
of error are numerous, first in tracing the tracing on to the face of the block, 
and then from the engraver’s tool. On copper, the difficulties, though of the 
same nature, are still greater. Lithography affords the only means of 
obtaining a real facsimile, as there the transfer is direct from the original 
tracing on to the stone. This method, however, is liable to two sources of 
error ;—the stretching of the tracing-paper while in the act of being trans- 
ferred to the stone, and the gradual clogging of the letters in working, to 
avoid which requires the greatest care and attention.”—Vol. i. p. ix. 
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early Saxon manuscripts evidently belong to one family. There 
flowed a stream of teachers and artists from Ireland through 
Scotland into England. This current can be traced, and has 
been traced, by the antiquarian relics which it has left. We 
may name Mr. Westwood as a gentleman who has made a 
study of this interesting subject, and who has imparted to it 
that increased certainty and definiteness which might be ex- 
pected from his well-known accuracy.' But there remains a 
separate department of {this inquiry, which deserves more 
general attention than it has yet received. The course of Irish 
art through Scotland brings us into contact with a class of 
remains of a very independent and distinct character. These 
have been collected in Mr. Stuart’s magnificent work on the 
SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOTLAND. 

The two superb folio volumes of the Spalding Club, in 
which Mr. John Stuart has collected these remarkable monu- 
ments, may almost be said to open a new world before the 
eyes of the historian. Here we find a series of figures and 
patterns cut upon stones, which have been found within a de- 
finite geographical and historical area corresponding precisely 
with ancient Pictland. A nest of ancient life and special cul- 
ture seems here to discover itself to the attentive student. That 
which, by its strangeness, is at first deterrent, comes, by per- 
sistency and frequency, to waken curiosity and inquiry. 

In the first volume, which was published in 1856, we have 
the problematical objects themselves, presented in 138 Plates, 
containing engravings of a much larger number of sculpturings. 
The second volume, which appeared in 1867, besides more 
examples of the same class of symbolic work, which have been 
discovered since 1856, offers a rich assortment of illustrative 
objects, both in other carved pillars, Irish crosses, and especi- 
ally analogous drawings and ornamentations from manuscripts. 
Useful as this body of ornamentation is, for comparison and 
illustration ; it yet leaves entirely out, and offers nothing ap- 
proaching to the peculiar figures or symbols for which the 
stones have attracted attention. 

Strange and unassociable as these figures and devices at first 
sight appear when considered in regard to other European 
remains, they have been found, under the analysis of Mr. 
Stuart, to betray remote traces of Byzantine art, on the one 
hand, and of a native style, on the other. But the first thing 
is to establish a bond of kindred with scme works whose place 
in history is already well ascertained, and here the Irish manu- 


1 Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Trish 
Manuscripts, executed by J. O. Westwood, M.A. Drawn on stone by W. 
R. Tymmes. Chromo-lithographed by Day and Son, Limited. London, 
Quaritch, 1868. 
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scripts come in with great effect ; for they have a type of orna- 
mentation which is also found on the stones. The Book of 
Deir, though in all probability written in Scotland, belongs to 
the Irish family of manuscripts. The border framings in that 
and other books of its class exhibit a series of patterns which 
are plainly to be identified with some of these Pictish stones. 
And it is not only by means of their drawings and designs, 
that the Irish manuscripts come into association with these 
remarkable stones. There is on one of these sculptured stones 
an inscription, which, by its lettering, tends to bring the whole 
class to which it belongs into still more assured relationship 
with Irish art and paleography. The Stone of St. Vigean’s 
alone, when the sculptures on the same stone are taken into 
consideration, might suffice to establish a link of connexion 
between the otherwise mute relics of Pictland and the manu- 
scripts which remain to us in Irish, Scottish, and Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship. 

Everybody who has had a glimpse of early Irish art is 
aware how indescribably singular it is, and seeming to abound 
in the most remote combinations. The figures present a mix- 
ture of almost Oriental conventionalism, with a degree of 
minutie in the drapery which has provoked a historical inter- 
pretation. The frames and borders are of a pattern which 
suggests to the passing glance a blending of Etruscan and late 
Roman and Runic; but which, when analysed, as Mr. West- 
wood has analysed them, are found to be unlike anything else 
but Hibernian or Scoto-Keltic. They may be seen in all the 
fidelity of their outline and colour, and in a large assortment of 
examples, in the facsimiles of Irish and Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts lately edited by Mr. Westwood ; and they belong to one 
and the same chapter of art as the entwinings on the sculp- 
tured stones which have been so admirably edited by Mr. John 
Stuart. 

Dr. Waagen has remarked :— 

“Tt may be assumed as a settled fact, that the style of ornamenta- 
tion, consisting of artistic convolutions, and the mingled fantastic 
forms of animals—such as dragons, snakes, and heads of birds—of 
which we discover no trace in Greco-Roman art, was not only in- 
vented by the Celtic people of Ireland, but had obtained a high de- 
velopment.” 

Mr. Westwood reminds us, that of the copies of the Holy 
Scriptures sent into England by St. Gregory with the mission 
of St. Augustine, two are still preserved, and that they are 
different in the character of the writing from the Irish, as well 
as remarkable for their wanting the ornamentation which is so 
prominent in these. “All the most ancient Italian manu- 
scripts are entirely destitute of ornamental elaboration.” 
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Here we have to eliminate carefully a school of art which 
has often been confounded with that of the true Irish work. 
The interesting patterns which are associated with Runic inscrip- 
tions, and which are commonly spoken of as Runic knot-work, 
produce at first sight an impression not unlike the true Scoto- 
Anglian work. But they are different. For the details we 
must refer to Mr. Westwood. It is enough, in general terms, 
to say that they are Scandinavian, and that they belong to the 
age when Norsk influences were coming in from the North and 
East. The Alfred Jewel in the Ashmolean Museum, the patterns 
on the crosses in Iona and the Isle of Man, and some of the 
drawings in the later Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, such as 
Ceedmon and the Benedictionale of Aithelwold,—these are of 
one character, which may be called Scandinavian or Runic. 
On the other hand, the Gospels of St. Chad at Lichfield; the 
Book of Deir now before us ; the Book of Durrow, one of the 
treasures of the Library of Trinity College, Dublin; and the 
Gospels of MacDurnan at Lambeth, belong to the Scoto-Anglian 
work. Itisthis work that is capable of being identified with the 
ornamentation on the sculptured stones of Scotland, the date of 
which may be proximately fixed by means of this manuscript 
evidence. 

One of the most remarkable features of this work is a peculiar 
effect of the double spiral or (as it has been called) the trumpet 
pattern. Concerning this, Mr. Kemble, addressing the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1857, said— 


“The trumpet pattern is neither Greek, nor Roman, nor Oriental. 
There is nothing like it in Etruscan art; there is nothing like it in 
German or Slavonic art; there is little like it in Gallic or Helvetian 
art; it is indigenous, gentlemen;—the art of those Keltic tribes, 
which forced their way into these islands of the Atlantic, and, some- 
what isolated here, developed a peculiar, but not the less admirable, 
system of their own.” 


This ornament occurs on the stones of Scotland, but not on 
the stone crosses of Wales. A solitary instance has been noted 
of its occurrence in sculpture in England, and that is on the 
font of Deerhurst Church, which is probably the oldest orna- 
mented font in England. This remarkable pattern is found in 
stone, in bronze, and in manuscript. 

It tells of the time when Christian art, moving along 
with Christian instruction, overflowed the exuberantly pro- 
ductive island of “ Scotia,’ pervaded Great Britain, and passed 
forth to found schools of learning in the central recesses of the 
continent of Europe. From this movement some of the English 
towns derive their origin, and one at least is reputed to retain 
the trace of it in its name; that is, the town of Malmesbury, 
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anciently Maidulfes-burgh, in which there lies embalmed the 
name of a once honoured Irish teacher, Maidulf. In East 
Anglia we have the missionary Furseus about A.D. 640, whom 
Beda describes as “ de Hibernia vir sanctus.” About the same 
time, and in the same author, we read of “ monachus quidam de 
natione Scottorum,” who was called Dicul, and had his “ monas- 
teriolum permodicum” at Bosanham, where he lived with five 
or six brethren, shut in between the forest and the sea. Others 
of the same missionary class were held worthy of mention by 
the Anglian Church historian. Beda himself owed much to 
Irish teaching ; for, as Mr. Stubbs says of the father of our eccle- 
siastical history, “ his education was gathered, no doubt hardly 
and painfully, from the instructions of the professors both of 
the Roman and the Irish learning,—from Trumbert the disciple 
of Saint Chad, and Acca the disciple of Saint Wilfrid.” It is this 
transition period, while Rome was not yet triumphant in Britain, 
but the British churches were looking towards Italy with curio- 
sity and nascent fondness, which Mr. Stuart seems to regard as 
the point of history at which he can find anchorage for his collec- 
tion of symbolic pillars. The following is only one among 
several examples by which he has illustrated this ecclesiastical 
movement :— 

“The church of Benedict Biscop at Wearmouth was erected by him 
of stone ‘ juxta Romanorum morem;’ and the fame of this structure 
having apparently reached the ears of Nectan, the Pictish king, he, in 
the year 710, despatched messengers to Abbot Ceolfrid, the successor 
of Benedict Biscop, with a request that he would send him architects 
‘qui juxta morem Romanorum, ecclesiam de lapide in gente ipsius 
facerent,’ promising to dedicate the church, when erected, in honour 
of the chief of the apostles.” —Vol. ii. Preface, p. 13. 


But when we have found a link whereby these stones may be 
connected with Irish art, we have only grazed the outside of 
the subject. We have only indicated the stream upon which 
the remains are found, and have not yet spoken of their own 
peculiar characteristics. Such an association is indeed valuable 
us contributing towards the right historical placing of these 
works ; it is an external and chronological evidence. But the 
true problem has yet to be looked at. The stones contain a 
series of symbols, which are repeated with minor variations of 
detail on a large number of pillars through the length of Pict- 
land, and which are never found elsewhere on crosses or in books 
which in other respects belong to the same school of Irish orna- 
mentation. There isa mirror and a comb; an ornament like a pair 
of spectacles, but with a double bridge ; a long and wide Z-like 
figure, with floriated extremities ; an object like a sceptre ; a dog’s 
head, as it seems ; a highly conventional animal, which has been 
called an elephant, its four legs terminating in scrolls instead 
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of feet ; a crescent ; and, besides these often repeated and appar- 
ently symbolic figures, a number of more pictorial drawings of 
men and beasts. It is the symbolic figures around which the 
interest chiefly gathers. Many persons have tried to interpret 
them. They have generally treated them as religious emblems, 
indicative of mystic rites or heathen beliefs ; and such interpre- 
tations have mostly ended in speculations concerning Druidic 
or Helio-Arkite mysteries. Others, who tried a more historical 
line of explanation, could find no race to own them except the 
Danes. Mr. Stuart’s work is a grand illustration of the right 
way to begin all such investigations. It is astonishing how 
cloud-dispelling a thing it is simply to collect the objects, and 
to arrange in a lucid order the attendant facts. The skeleton- 
map alone which is given in the first volume, whereby the geo- 
graphical area of these stones may be taken in at a glance, is 
enough to explode all the above vagaries, and to raise a strong 
presumption that they are the property of the ancient Picts. 
Between the fifth and the tenth centuries, we have to take 
account of five different races in Scotland. The south was held 
by the British kingdom of Strath-Clyde on the west, of which 
the chief stronghold was Dumbarton ; while the remaining and 
larger portion was called Saxonia. This Saxonia extended 
north to the Firth of Forth, beyond which, as Beda tells, lay the 
kingdom of the Picts. This kingdom occupied the bulk of the 
eastern coast, and ran inland to the sources of the great rivers. 
On the west side of the mountains, and in the western isles, 
were the Scots. The northern extremities were, in the latter 
part of the period we are sketching, occupied by the settlements 
of the Northmen. The remains with which we are at present 
engaged line the coast and the river-valleys between Edinburgh 
and the Moray Firth. One only has been found so far south 
as Edinburgh, and that was on the Castle Hill. None has been 
found west of the Grampian watershed, nor any in the Scandi- 
navian district to the north; so that their area agrees entirely 
with what was ancient Pictland. 

And it is not on stones only that these peculiar designs have 
been found. At Norries Law in Fifeshire, on the estate of Mrs. 
Durham, there was dug up some silver plate-armour, having 
these same devices engraved upon them. This will probably 
be to many persons one of the most convincing facts that Mr. 
Stuart’s interpretation is the right one. He regards them as, 
in all probability, symbolic of personal condition, rank, or dig- 
nity. Thus they would have much in common with the sym- 
bolism of heraldry. Many of the same devices are still extant 
among the conventional devices of heraldry. The stones on 
which they are found must be regarded as sepulchral monu- 
ments, corresponding to the modern hatchment on the house of 
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the dead, or to the graving of his arms on the tablet over his 
tomb. 

What the objects represented are, and how they came to be 
selected for the service of this symbolism, is another, and per- 
haps in some respects more obscure part of the inquiry. The 
fact of a symbolism is often patent and its meaning obvious, 
while the origin and explanation may be lost. Such is the case, 
in fact, with the more conventional parts of heraldry. Every- 
body knows what is symbolized by the striped pole of the barber ; 
but comparatively few are aware that the stripes represent the 
bandages which were used by the barbers when they were also 
chirurgeons, and practised the surgical letting of blood. So 
here it is most difficult to fix with confidence on the objects 
pictorially expressed. The sceptre-like figure is much doubted 
by Mr. Stuart, for reasons which seem to bring it into close 
relations to the “ spectacle-ornament,” and this is supposed to 
represent originally some sort of fibula or clasp. The so-called 
sceptre might then be the tongue or pin of the buckle. That 
which we, following Mr. Stuart, have called an elephant, has 
by others been called a walrus. Others, again, have seen in the 
same figure the degenerate chariot of the British coins. The 
horse-shoe, ornament looks in some instances like a stone arch. 
There are, indeed, two objects over which no uncertainty hangs, 
namely, the mirror and the double comb. But the others are 
highly equivocal. And this arises, not from inability to draw, 
but from a manifest neglect of the pictorial, to the preference 
of the conventional outline. This circumstance speaks plainly 
that the objects are symbolical. The oft-recurring hand-mirror 
and comb suggest that this symbolism is of the nature of personal 
description. It is generally admitted that these represent a 
woman. In Spenser the mirror indicates a vain woman :— 


“ And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright, 
Wherein her face she often vewed fayne.” 


But such was not the general sense of antiquity. Articles 
of this sort passed as complimentary presents between princes 
and royal dames, and they must, therefore, have been emblema- 
tical only of honourable distinction. By the long consideration 
of the subject, and the extensive comparison of probable analo- 
gies derived from every likely quarter, Mr. Stuart seems to 
have been led to the general conclusion, that the other pro- 
blematical objects are, in like manner, articles associated with 
personal attire, and thus indicative of personal rank or dignity. 
The two rings with a double bridge, which have been called 
“the spectacles,” and also other varieties of ring-grouping, seem 
to be most reasonably interpreted as fibule. The horse-shoe 
ornament also is probably the open ring of precious metal with 
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which the dress was looped together. We meet with mention 
of such objects in early poetry, as descriptive of rank, and 
indeed of kingship. In the Beowulf, the king is hringa pengel, 
that is, the lord of rings. It is a royal office, hringas delan, to 
distribute rings. We read of the golden ring on the neck ; and 
it is treated as an honourable distinction or meritorious decora- 
tion, in the term hring-weorsung, that is, as one may say, ring- 
worthy-ing or anawli dignatio. A very significant word in this 
connexion is beag or beah, a word which lives on in the modern 
French bague, and in the English badge. This word is of the 
verb to bow, and at first indicates that which is bowed or bent, 
and so included all manner of ringed or spirally-twisted orna- 
ments—circlet, frontlet, bracelet, necklace. It is a royal attri- 
bute to be called Beahgifa, the giver of circlets. The Danes in 
the ninth century had a ring or like object which they held in 
special veneration, and on which it was said they had con- 
stantly refused to take an oath for the confirmation of their 
treaties, until in a negotiation with Alfred (a.D. 876) him pa 
apas sworon on pam halgan beage—they swore to him their 
oaths on the holy beah. The nobility of this word is further 
exemplified by the use to which it was put in the diction of 
faith, In Saxon theology the crown of glory was called 
wuldor-beah ; and he who has earned it was described as 
gewuldorbeagod, Egilsson in his Poetical Norsk Dictionary 
gives Baug-eisr as the name of the ring-oath, and it may be 
added that solemn ring-oaths are still in use with us, in asso- 
ciation with those holy badges, tokens of holy pledges, the 
royal crown and the wedding-ring. Those who have seen the 
collections of barbarian ornaments, which are in the Museums 
of Copenhagen and Dublin, know how largely primitive wealth 
was invested in rings and spirals of the precious metals. Illus- 
trations might be multiplied to an indefinite extent, all tending 
to confirm Mr. Stuart’s interpretation of these symbols, as, first 
of all, personal ornaments, and, secondly, characteristics of rank 
and dignity, which identifies them, in an elementary sense, with 
the blazon of heraldry. Heraldry, we know, cannot be docu- 
mentarily traced back to an earlier date than 1300, the date of 
the Roll of Caerlaverock. The Heralds’ College was not founded 
till 1483. These dates represent respectively the maturity of 
heraldry as a system of family symbolism, and the public recogni- 
tion of it as a matter of national, or rather aristocratic, order. 
But these dates can by no means be taken as leading us near to 
the rise of heraldry in its primitive sources. The use of devices 
on shields to distinguish individual warriors is older than his- 
tory. Aischylus wrote the Seven against Thebes in the fifth 
century before Christ, and the subject of that piece was already 
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in the stock of things legendary and heroic. There we find all 
the seven chieftains in possession of cognisances; and they are 
described by the devices on their shields. This was one source 
of heraldry. But this was pictorial, and would hardly have 
engendered all that mass of conventional symbolism which 
forms the more intimate and essential part of heraldic expres- 
sion. We must find something which had in it the classifica- 
tory element, for it is by this alone that picture-writing would 
tend to conventional symbolism. And that seems to be pro- 
vided, for the first time, in this remarkable collection of monu- 
mental quarterings, which Mr. Stuart has here accumulated. 
We say “ monumental,” because we are inclined to agree with 
him that they are of the nature of sepulchral monuments. At 
the same time, we hesitate to go with him so far as to say that 
all such pillared remains, including the rudest stone circles, are 
sepulchral. In such an opinion Mr. Stuart is supported by high 
authority. He can call in the judgment of Montfaucon, who 
ridiculed the interpretation of Stonehenge and Abury as tem- 
ples or places of worship. He has a letter from Mr. Dasent to 
the same or a similar effect. These are strong authorities. But 
in this we prefer to suspend our judgment, and we are the less 
inclined to go into that question, as it is quite outside the 
present scope. Only this we may observe, that a large propor- 
tion of these stones have been discovered near churches, and 
not a few under their foundations. This may of course be 
explained by the supposition that churches were built on sites 
rendered venerable by the graves of ancestors; or the stones 
themselves may be held to have marked early Christian inter- 
ments, before the Pagan habits of cairn-burial were abandoned. 
But it is also open to the theory that the sites were sacred to 
religious worship before the conversion to Christianity. And 
the intimate local association of these pillars with present 
churches can hardly, as it seems to us, be divested of such a 
signification. 

As regards the probable date of these remains, it is to be 
observed that some of them have been found applied to a 
a secondary use in kists, which in the judgment of Mr. Stuart 
and Mr. Rhind of Sibster were Norsk burial-places. This sug- 
gests a limit at the modern extreme of the series. As to the 
other extreme, Mr. Stuart would not be inclined to place them 
in high antiquity—no higher than the later Pictish times,— 
were it not that in one instance a symbol-stone has been found 
associated with an urn and an article in bronze. The general 
probability seems to be that the symbols are older than the 
Pictish conversion, that the mixture of Irish art is the badge of 
the conversion, and that the Pictish cross sculptures, which 
are only crosses designed in outline, are the germ of the more 
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fully developed Irish and Scottish crosses, The Stone of St. 
Vigean’s with its remarkable inscription in the Irish character 
has been interpreted by Professor Sir James Y. Simpson, with 
a high degree of probability, as a Pictish sentence: Dros- 
TEN IPE VORET ELT FORCUS; that is, Drosten ap-Voret of the 
family of Fergus. The annals of Tighernach record the death 
of a Pictish King Drosten, in 729. Some peculiarities in the 
lettering are also found in a manuscript at Durham, which 
Professor Westwood considers an autograph of Beda himself. 
Thus a very strong series of evidence seems to fix the date 
of this singular inscription—the only sentence (if it be rightly 
interpreted) known to exist in Pictish. In regard to the 
chronological evidence of this monument, the author says :— 

“Tt seems to me that we may regard ‘ Drosten’s Cross’ as fur- 
nishing one standing-point for approximating the date of monuments 
of a like character and style of art, and from it may reasonably believe 
that the erection of crosses combining the two symbolisms prevailed in 
Pictland in the eighth century.’”—Volume ii. Preface, p. 10. 

There is among these stones one which bears a mysterious 
inscription, in letters which have been generally felt to have an 
Oriental cast about them, but which has hitherto baffled inter- 
pretation. The late Professor Mill of Cambridge had nearly 
completed a monograph on this stone, in which he maintained 
that the characters were Pheenician. To our eyes they appear 
to suggest some of the more archaic forms of the early Greek 
alphabet, which has always had the reputation of a Pheenician 
origin. It may not be altogether out of place here to recall to 
mind that Cesar when he saw the native alphabets of the Gaul- 
ish tribes held them to be a sort of Greek alphabet, and with 
this we might combine the reflection that there were on the 
south of the Loire a maritime people called Pictavi or Pictones, 
who seem by their name to claim a sort of relationship to our 
ancient Picts. It must have struck many scholars that the 
derivation of the latter name from a participle of the Latin 
language is, if true, a thing unparalleled in history. If it is not 
impossible that an emigration from Gaul is the real explana- 
tion of that mystery which surrounds the Picts, then we might 
easily imagine that the inscription on the Newton stone is a 
specimen of the early alphabet of Gaul. 

Another stone has an inscription in Roman characters, which 
Mr. Stuart conjectures to belong to the time of St. Martin of 
Tours. This was found in Galloway, at Kirkmadrine. Among 
the later pillars given in Mr. Stuart’s second volume, we have 
instances both of the Lombard character and also of the black 
letter. The Kilkerran pillar has Lombard letters, and so has 
the cross at Kilchoman, and the cross at Oransay, and a fragment 
at Iona: while the Soroby pillar has its legend in black letter. 
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But more important even than the varieties of character ex- 
hibited in this collection of monuments, is that gradation of art 
which supplies the key to the tendency whereby human icono- 
graphy has, in one of its branches, resulted in the invention of 
alphabetic writing. Some of the stones bear sculptured groups 
of figures which appear to be narrative, to tell their own tale by 
the fidelity of their representation. Others, as we have already 
noticéd, make no attempt at fidelity, but rather court conven- 
tionality. Such are the symbols on the Pictish pillar-stones. 
This indicates that a special and arbitrary sense has become 
attached to the picture-writing. It shows that the picture has 
long become a familiar token. The pictorial is wont to fade 
where it is made the instrument of a fixed idea. This is the 
account of the peculiar style of drawing used in heraldry. 
Another step gives us the hieroglyphics, where the pictorial is 
not entirely dropped, although they have admitted the spirit of 
the alphabet. The alphabet is conventional drawing in its ex- 
treme form, where the idea represented being very elementary, 
a proportionately wide power of combination is attained. Into 
the details of this most interesting subject we have not now 
space to enter, and we touch on it merely to indicate that in 
examining Mr. Stuart’s great work we have all along been fol- 
lowing on the skirts of our main subject in this paper, namely, 
the History of Writing. 

We are loath to close the studies into which we have been led 
by these important publications of the Ordnance Survey Office, 
without reiterating our conviction that they have in them the 
seeds of discoveries valuable even for advanced historians; and 
that they possess withal a general attractiveness which will tend 
to diffuse historic tastes and to enlarge the history-loving 
public. We are glad to learn that preparations are making for 
a second volume of the Scotch Manuscripts, and that the fourth 
of the English is nearly all in print. We hope that the series 
will by and by be rendered complete by a selection from the 
great examples of our insular pre-Ludovician penmanship. An 
Irish series would afford special opportunities for the attainment 
of this result. The Irish, Scotian, and Anglo-Saxon church 
manuscripts present a most instructive group, which now can 
only be seen by wide travelling or in highly expensive works. 
These might appropriately be grouped together under the name 
of that people with whom the type of writing was originated. 
Not so the Saxon historical documents ; these are inseparable 
from England. The originals of the charters printed in the 
Codex: Diplomaticus, where the originals exist, would for double 
reasons be worthy of a place in a future volume, to stand at the 
head of the English Manuscripts. 
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of our universities, 335; the argument 
that the tests protect the Church of Eng- 
land, 335-337; position of Dissenters, 
338. 

English, teaching of,—what place ought it 
to occupy in our educational system ? 303- 


Fearon’s (Mr.) Report on Scotch séhools, 
316-318. 

Fenianism, 245, 247-253. 

Financial relations of England and India, 
86-108. 

French criticism—M. Renan, 63 ; the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 64, 85; M. Caro, 65; 
Renan’s early life, 66; his philosophical 
studies at Issy, 67, 68; his transition from 
Christian faith to a scientific career, 69; 
betakes himself to literature, 70 ; Madame 
de Krudener, 71; M. Sainte-Beuve, 70- 
74; Renan’s Etudes d'Histoire Reli- 
gieuse, 75, 76 ; his estimate of Channing, 
77; essays on the poetry of the Celtic 
races, 78, and on Averroés and Averroism, 
79; on the Religions of Antiquity, 79, 
80; his tribute to M. de Sacy, 81, 82; 
Cousin, 82, 83; Renan’s position in re- 
spect to Christianity, 84, 85. 

French language, unpoetical, 343. 


Germans and German literature ; see Bun- 


sen. 
Greek Idyllic Poets, 469 ; Theocritus, 469, 
470; Bion and Moschus, 470; question 





as to the authenticity of some of the 
idylls, 471 ; idyllic poetry, 472 ; origin of 
bucolic poetry, 473; modern pastoral 
poetry, 474; Theocritus to be studied 
amid the scenery of the south, 475 ; pecu- 
liar properties of classical landscapes, 476, 
477; Greek sculpture, 478; pastoral 
habits unchanged, 479; the gods are 
gone, 480 ; natural beauty as regarded by 
the idyllic poets, 481-483; contrasted 
with modern poets, 484-485; story of 
Galatea, 485; idylls illustrative of town 
life, 486; classical witches, 487, 498; 
poems illustrative of the heroic age of 
Greece, 488; difference between Greek 
and medieval chivalry, 489, 490; the 
seventh idyll of Theocritus, 490, 491; 
the idylls of Bion, 492-494 ; the poetry of 
Moschus, 494-496; Milton and Shelley, 
496; Tennyson, 496, 497. 


Home, and the philosophy of Locke, 145. 


Iprix1c poetry (Greek), 469-479. 

Indian administration: the Financial rela- 
tions of England and India, 86; want of 
an imperial policy, 87; our treatment of 
Indian affairs, 89; its direct consequences, 
90 ; what are India’s imperial obligations ? 
91, 92; India supports no navy, 93, 94; 
does India indirectly pay tribute to Eng- 
land ? 95, 96; ‘‘ home charges,” 96; pen- 
sions, 97 ; England's dealings with Indian 
commerce, 98-100 ; what the English con- 
nexion has done for India, 101, 102; its 
progress under English administration, 
103, 104; native rule, and its supposed 
merits, 105; present lightness of taxation 
in India, 107, 108. 

Innes, A. T., on the ‘‘ Law of Creeds ;” see 
Churches. 

Irish Question, the, 243; importance of un- 
derstanding the evil to be remedied, 244; 
three sorts of discontent, 245; the Irish 
in America, 246, 279; vagueness of re- 
commendations as to dealing with Irish 
wrongs, 247; political discontent, 248; 
Fenian manifestoes, 249; Irish divisions 
of opinion, 250-252 ; religious discontent, 
253; the Irish Church, 254; mixed edu- 
cation, 255; the land-tenure discontent, 
256; iniquitous commercial legislation, 
257, 258; tenant compensation, 259-261 ; 
tenant-right in Ulster, 261; distraint and 
leases, 263; property in land admittedly 
conditional, 265; three schemes proposed 
—Mr. Bright’s, 266; Mr. Butt’s, 266-7 ; 
the Spectator’s, 267; examination of 
these schemes, 268-278; subletting and 
subdivision, 273 ; insufficiency of the land 
area, 277; prosperity of emigrants, 281, 
282 ; land sales, 283 ; experimental legis- 
lation, 284-286 ; conclusions, 286-290. 
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Lacorpare, Father, 175, 176. 

Louis, Saint (1x. of France), History of, 365; 
the narrative of Sire de Joinville, 366; 
Blanche of Castille (mother of St. Louis), 
367-369 ; events of his reign, 369 ; battle 
of Taillebourg, 369; quarrel between In- 
nocent m1. and Frederic 11., 370; St. Louis 
as a legislator, 370-372 ; his asceticism, 
372; takes the vow of a Crusader, 373; 
influence of the Crusades on Europe, 374; 
reasons for that of Louis, 375; invasion of 
the Tartars, 376 ; the Kharismians, 377 ; 
state of Syria at this time, 378; arrival of 
Louis before Damietta, 379; its capture, 
380; rashness of his brother, the Comte 
d’Artois, 381, 382 ; battle of Mansourah, 
383, 384; retreat, 385; surrender of 
the King, 386; treaty with the Sultan 
of Egypt, 387; results of the Crusade, 
388; surrender of Damietta, 389; viola- 
tion of the treaty by the Egyptians, 390 ; 
Saint Louis in Palestine, 391; death of 
his mother, Blanche, 392; his Second 
Crusade, 392, 393 ; desire for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel at Tunis, 394 ; his death 
at Carthage, 395; characteristics of his 
reign, 396. 

Lowe, Mr., on classical study, 292-294. 

Lucretius ; see Atomic Theory. 


Misrrat’s Mireio, 339; the Provengal patois, 
339; Avignon worthy of a visit, 340; 
patois suited for pastorals—the Scotch of 
Robert Burns, 341; inhabitants and dia- 
lect of the French sea-board of the Medi- 
terranean, 342 ; the French not a poetical 
language, 343; the scene of Mistral’s 
cadena 345: Muriel (Miréio), 345; her 
suitors Aléri, Veran, 346-348, and Ourrias 
“the brander,” 348; Vincent, Muriel’s 
lover, described, 349-350; Ourrias and 
Vincent—the fight, 351, 352; St. Med- 
ard’s night on the Rhone, 353; meeting 
of ‘Master Ambroi (Vincent’s father) and 
Master Ramon (Muriel’s father), 355, 356 ; 
Muriel’s flight, 357; the three Maries, 
358-360 ; last scene of all, 361; specimen 
of the translation by Mr. Grant, 362-364. 


Monasticism ; see Montalembert. 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West, 163; 


ancestry of M. de Montalembert, 165, 
166; his early life, 167; his connexion 
with the Avenir, 168-170; his ideal of 
monasticism, 171; parallel with Froude, 
173 ; Lacordaire—a typical monk, 175, 
176 ; history of monasticism, 176 ; slavery 
of the Church under the Christian Em- 
perors, 177, 178; providential mission of 
the barbarians, 179, 180; division of Mon- 
talembert’s History, 181; the re-conver- 
sion of Saxon England, by Augustine, 182; 
monasticism in Ireland, 183; St. Columba, 
183-186 ; his penance, 187, 188; proba- 





tion of aspirants, 189; labours of St. 
Columba in Scotland, 190; missionary 
enterprise of Irish monks, 191, 192; the 
Irish paschal observance, 193; the mon- 
astery at Lindisfarne, 194; sequel of the 
History, 195. 


Nationa Manuscrits ; see Writing, His- 
tory of. 

Niebuhr, 436. 

Nonconformity in Britain, 403, 404. 


Oxrorp Universiry, 319 seq. 


Partison’s (Mr.) “ Suggestions on Acade- 
mical Organisation” considered, 321 seq., 
330-333. 

Popular Philosophy in its relation to Life, 
133; thought and speech—philosophy and 
rhetoric, 135; ethical theories of popular 
philosophy as based on appeal to feeling, 
137, 138; benevolence and self-love as 
competing principles in Butler, 139, 140; 
duty and happiness according to Butler, 
141; his language on the Love of God, 
142, 143 ; Hume works out philosophy of 
Locke, 145; rights and obligations, 146 ; 
morality of an act, pleasure caused by it, 
contemplation, 147 ; according to Hume, 
the idea of obligation vanishes, 148, 149 
Rousseau and the psychology of indivi- 
dualism, 151; philosophical ground of his 
indecency, 153; Burke and Rousseau, 
155; Wordsworth, 156; deliverance from 
individualism in art, 157: philosophy and 
religion, 159; modern English utilitarian- 
ism, 161, 162. 


QuEEN’s ae Highland Journal, 196 ; 
reasons for choice of Balmoral, 197, 198 ; 
love for Balmoral, 199; the country-life 
of England, 200, 201; appreciation of 
Highland family life, 202; the Royal 
household, 203, 204; characteristics of 
the Journal, 205; its popularity, 206; 
monarchy in the present day, 207-208 ; 
the wide circulation of the book to be 
desired, 209-210. 


Renay, Ernest ; see French criticism. 


Steep (On), 498; the brain: its divisions, 
499, and the fluids with which it is sup- 
plied, 500; the causes of sleep, 501, 502 ; 
effect of the diminution and increase of 
oxygen in the blood, 503 ; effect of intoxi- 
cating gas—chloroform, 503-504 ; objects 
and purposes of sleep, 505; experiments 
of Pettenkoffer, 505, 506; of Liston, E. 
Smith, etc., 507; hybernation of animals, 
507, 508; phenomena of dreams, and 
wakefulness, 508-510; Aristotle’s treatise 
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on sleep, 510; length of time required for 
sleep, 511. 

Spanish Romances (Recent), 109; intellec- 
tual life in Spain, 110; the novels of 
Fernan Caballero, 111-114; translation of 
La Gaviota (the Sea-Gull), 114; speci- 
mens of the tales contained in her various 
works, 115-130; sketch of her life, 130, 
131; description of the authoress by Lady 
Herbert, 131, 132. 

St. Columba, 183-186, 190. 


Stanley, Dean, on the connexion of Church | 


and State, 397 seq. 


Tartars, Europe invaded by, 376. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 496, 497. 

Tests, University, 334-337. 

Theocritus, idylls of, 469-497. 

Trade-Unions: how far legitimate, 1; gene- 
ral features of the case for and against 
them, 2 seq. ;—(1.) principles of political 
economy affecting them ; can unions raise 
wages ? 5; source and nature of wages- 
fund often misunderstood, 7; reservoir 
fund, 9, 10; meaning of the words demand 
and supply, 11,12; demand distinguished 
from desire to buy, 13, 14; usual theory 
of demand and supply imperfect, 15 ; 
wages may be affected by bargaining, 17, 
and can be raised by unions, 19, 20; in- 
terests of capital and labour not identical, 
21-23 ;—(2.) consideration of the right to 
combine, 23; this right not indefeasible, 
23, 24; necessarily subject to limitations, 
25; wages raised by free-trade, 27-8; 
criterion of lawful and unlawful rules, 29 ; 
—(3.) trade-unions as they exist: the 
Sheffield outrages, 30; the ‘‘ knobsticks,” 
or non-society men, 30-32; the artisan 
and labourer, 33; unjustifiable contracts 
and rules, 35-37; position of men with 
extra skill, 37; the question of over-time, 
38-40; piece-work, 41-43; the limitation 
of apprentices, 43, 44; administration of 
unions, 45, 46; freedom of members, 47 ; 
reports issued by unions, 49; payments 
and benefits, 51-54; differences among 
unions, 54 ;—(4.) the necessity for legis- 
lative action, 55, 56; what rules shall be 
legal? 57; penalties for illegal agree- 
ments, 58, 59; arbitration, 59 ; shall trade 
societies be benefit societies ? 60, 61; con- 
cluding recommendations, 62. 


Universities ; see Education. 
VeRsE-MAKING, Latin and Greek, 297-98, 300. 


Worpsworrta, 156. 





| Writing, the History of, 513 ; facsimiles of 


national manuscripts, 514; analogy be- 
tween writing and architecture, 515; de- 
velopment of printing and the decline of 
painting, 516 ; “‘ Gothic” characters, 517; 
medieval style of penmanship—round and 
pointed style, 518-20; two co-ordinate 
fashions, 521; specimens of early Eng- 
lish, 522, 530 ; foliated writing, 523; the 
Norwich Psalter in the Bodleian Library, 
525; development of the black letter, 524- 
526; unprofessional writing, 527; inven- 
tion of printing, 528; the “ Secretary” 
type, 529; first half of sixteenth century, 
531; the light thrown by these mss. on 
the English tongue, 531; genuine exam- 
ples of early English, 532-535; disconti- 
nuance of Gothic characteristics in pen- 
manship, 536 ; the ‘“‘ Roman” hand, 537 ; 
Arabic numerals, 537, 538 ; writing and 
printing in Germany, 539; handwriting 
of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of 
Scots, 539; use of black letter in print- 
ing, 540; the parallel between Gothic 
type and Gothic architecture, 540, 541; 
volume of the National Manuscripts of 
Scotland, 541 ; its superiority to the Eng- 
lish volumes, 542; the Lord Clerk Register 
(Sir William Gibson-Craig) and Sir Henry 
James, 542 ; Anderson’s ‘Thesaurus Dip- 
lomata and Numismata Scotie”’ brought 
to maturity by Thomas Ruddiman, 543 ; 
features of Scottish caligraphy, 544 ; cali- 
graphy of the Franks, 544; the ‘‘ Ludovi- 
cian’”’ hand, 545; distinctions between it 
and the Anglo-Saxon, 545; the charter of 
Duncan to the monks of St. Cuthbert, 
546; diplomatic and paleographic evi- 
dence of its genuineness, 546, 547; St. 
David, founder of Holyrood, Melrose, and 
other religious foundations, 548; the 
foundation-charter of Holyrood, 548 ; Mal- 
colm Canmore, 549 ; initials and capitals, 
550; King Malcolm’s great charter to the 
Abbey of Kelso, 550; northern limits of 
old Anglian dialect, 552; acknowledg- 
ment by Richard of England of the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, 553; peculiarities 
of Scottish writing, 554; relative merits 
of engraving and photozincography, 555 ; 
older types of writing, 556; sculptured 
stones of Scotland, 557; Irish art, 558 ; 
symbolic carvings, 559; interpretation of 
these, 560, 561 ; peculiar to Pictland, 561, 
562 ; what these objects represented, 562 ; 
their connexion with heraldry, 563 ; often 
found near churches, 564; ‘‘ Drosten’s 
Cross,” 565; symbolism is akin to writ- 
ing, 556. 
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Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. cloth, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘SPIRITUAL HEROES,’ ‘CHURCH AND STATE TWO HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO, 


’ 


ETC. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘ From his own standing-point he has given us 
a markedly fair, charitable, large-minded, and 
honestly-written history of a period bristling with 
the very questions which sever Nonconformists 
from Churchmen to this very day. He has, be- 
sides this, carefully investigated original autho- 
rities, and consulted books of other views than 
his own, while confining himself to that amount 
of expression of opinion which is perhaps indis- 
pensable to vigorous narrative..—Guardian. 

‘His feelings are on the side of the Puritans. 
But he has a keen sense of fairness, and his ima- 
gination enables him to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the aims of the other side.’—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘ The author is a diligent and candid man, and 
an agreeable and clear writer. Without conceal- 
ing his own independent predilections, he strives 
to do justice to all parties, and wisely labours to 
tell the story of no religious section apart, but of 
all in connection with all the others. Moreover, 
he can see excellencies in men with whose ecclesi- 
astical principles he has no sympathy, and does 
not conceal from himself the errors of those whom 
the partiality of a sectarian writer would have 
certainly made out to be faultless.’—Dazly News. 

‘Narrated in an elegant and felicitous style, 
and enriched with some singularly graphic and 
faithful portraitures of the leading divines of the 
times. He has showna well-balanced judgment, 
considerable power in tracing the different cur- 
rents of religious thought and feeling that were 
at work, a rare power of entering into the spirit 
and views of different parties, and great skill in 
his portraiture of character.’-—Nonconformist. 

‘The author brings to his task an intellect al- 
ready trained in historical investigation, and 
familiar with historical lore. He has for many 
years been an assiduous student of this particular 
era, on which he has read widely and judiciously ; 
and he has been able to avail himself to great 
profit of the stores of public and private docu- 
ments which the new arrangements in the Record- 





Office have placed within the student’s easy 
reach. We cannot praise too strongly the large 
and liberal views of the great movements of the 
time which this history affords.’—British Quar- 
terly Review. 

‘We hail the publication of these volumes as a 
valuable contribution to the history of a grand 
period of our English annals. The matter is 
thoroughly digested and clearly unfolded. Pre- 
sented in aclear and well-wrought style by one 
who is a master of his subject, it holds the reader 
with unfailing interest.—London Quarterly 
Review. 

‘ Speaking of the book as a literary work, and 
a history which was wanted upon the most im- 
portant period of the ecclesiastical career of the 
country, it is one which will win for its author a 
permanent place in the increasing rank of church 
historians, and will repay a careful perusal.’— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

‘We cannot praise too highly the skill with 
which Mr. Stoughton has treated this most 
eventful period of Church history. The im- 
partial spirit and high Christian tone with which 
the acts, motives, and beliefs of the various sects 
throughout an epoch of endless controversy and 
division are weighed, place the author in the 
foremost rank of modern Church historians.’— 
London Review. 

‘These two volumes form as pleasant and 
delightful a piece of thoroughly well-informed 
yet popular reading as we could readily lay our 
hand upon; read with delight, they will be 
worthy to retain a niche on the best shelf of 
the historical library."—Zclectic Review. 

‘The principal scenes and actors in one of 
the most memorable periods of English history 
are described with a vividness and fairness, 
with a fulness of independent inquiry, and a 
breadth of view, combined with a spirit of 
loyalty to truth and freedom such as we have 
not seen equalled in this department of history.” 
—Freeman. 
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an Intropuction and Nortss by Sin BartLe Frere. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE. By Sir W. Pace Woop. Second Edition. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND: Their Setriements, their 


Cuvrcass, and their InpustRigs. By Samugi Smites. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW;; Preceded by a History of the 
Reticious Waks in the Reign of Cuartes IX. By Henry Wuirte, M.A. Illustrations. 8vo 
lés. 


A PORTRAIT OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Rev. E. D. Crez, M.A. 
(76 pp.) Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from the Secret Arcuives or 


GeRMANY. By Prorgsson von SyBEL. Vols. I. andII. 8vo. 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atpemarte Street. 
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WILLIAM OLIPHANT & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





Just published, in Eight Volumes, large crown 8vo, price £2, 8s., 


KITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. An entirely New Edition, Revised 
and Annotated by the Rev. J. L. PORTER, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘The Giant Cities of Bashan,” 
ete. With numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel. These ‘ Illustrations’ consist of Original 
Readings for a year on subjects relating to Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and 
Theology. Especially designed for the Family Circle. This Edition, like the former, consists of Two 
Series, as follows :— 


VoL. MORNING SERIES. VOL. EVENING SERIES. 
1. THE ANTEDILUVIANS AND PATRIARCHS. 1. JoB AND THE PogTicaL Books. 
2. Mosgs AND THE JUDGES. 2. IsAIAH AND THE PROPHETS. 
3. SamugL, SAvL, AND DavIp. 3. Lirg anpD DgaTa oF our Lorp. 
4. SoLomon AND THE KINGs. | 4. THe AposTLES AND THE Early CauRcs. 


*.* Each Volume is complete in itself, and is sold separately, price 6s. 


The Set may also be had in half morocco, Roxburgh, gilt top, price £3, 5s.; in elegant half- 
morocco, marbled edges, price £3, 7s. 6d. ; and in extra bindings proportionally higher. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s., Illustrated with Six Steel Engravings, 
THE DESERT AND THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. Atexanper WaLtace, 
D.D., Author of ‘The Bible and Working People.’ Containing an account of a Journey recently 
made through the Desert of Sinai to the most interesting places in the Holy Land. 








Just published, in small crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
WILLIAM FAREL, AND THE STORY OF THE SWISS REFORM. By the 


Rev. Wa. M. BuackBury. 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. each, 


THE GREAT PILOT, AND THE LESSONS WHICH HE TAUGHT. 
EDGE TOOLS. By the Author of ‘ Win and Wear.’ 





In small 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s., 


YOUNG CALVIN IN PARIS; OR, THE SCHOLAR AND THE CRIPPLE. 





In small 8vo, with Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. each, 
MR. LESLIE’S STORIES. By Rosert Hore Moncrierr. 
EATON PARSONAGE; or, THE SECRET OF HOME HAPPINESS. 
Now Ready. In crown 8vo, price 5s., the Eighty-eighth Thousand of 
THE MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. M. M‘CHEYNE, or Dunpee. 


Uniform with the above. In crown 8vo, price 5s., 


THE ADDITIONAL REMAINS OF THE REV. R. M. M‘CHEYNE. 








In two vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By the late Witiiam 
Linpsay, D.D., Professor of Theology in the United Presbyterian Church. 

*,* These Lectures are thoroughly exegetical and critical. They were prepared not for the pulpit, but 
for the Theological Hall, and are the mature results of the Author's independent thought and 
research. 

In one vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
THE ANCIENT PSALMS, IN APPROPRIATE METRES. A sstrictly literal 
Translation from the Hebrew, with Explanatory Notes and Marginal Readings, By Datman Hap- 
stonz, A.M. 





Epinsurecu: W. OLIPHANT & CO. Loxnpon: HAMILTON & CO. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. New Edition. [ This day. 
“ By far the most copious and valuable contribution yet offered to the cause of Educa- 
tional Reform.”’ —Edinburgh Review. 
CHILDREN OF THE STATE: Tue Tramine or Juventte Pavpsrs. 
By Frorence Hirt. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [This day. 
This Book gives a short but vivid account of the various plans for educating Pauper 
Children in England and other countries, with the respective merits of the various plans. 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwett, and Pirr. 
Lectures on the Political History of England, by Gotpwin Smiru. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [This day. 
THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, anp tHe Sworp 


Hunters or tHE Hamran Arass. By SirS. W. Baxer. With Portrait, Maps, 


and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. New Edition. [This day. 
NATIONAL INCOME. By R. Duptey Baxter, M.A. With Coloured 
Diagram. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


ECCE HOMO: A Survey or toe Lire anp Work or Jesus Curis. 
Eighth Editicn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Guiapstone in Good Words.—‘‘To me it appears that each page of the book 
breathes out as it proceeds what we may call an air, which grows musical by degrees, 
and which, becoming more distinct, even as it swells, takes form, as in due time we 
find, in the articulate conclusion, ‘Surely this is the Son of God; surely this is the 
King of Heaven.’ ”’ 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1868. A Statistical, 
Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized 
World. Forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. By Freperick Mar- 
tix. Fifth Annual Publication. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [ This day. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. By the Arcusisnop or Dustin. 
Sixth Edition, revised and improved, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. By the Rev. Hue Macmritay. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 

“ Ably and eloquently written.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘Mr. Macmillan writes extremely well, and has produced a book which may be fitly 
described as one of the happiest efforts for enlisting physical science in the direct ser- 
vice of religion.”— Guardian. 

THE METHOD OF DIVINE GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND 
MORAL. By Dr. M‘Cosn. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: A Review, with Criticisms, in- 
cluding some Comments on Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir W. Hamilton. By Professor 
Masson. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MAD FOLK OF SHAKESPEARE: Psycnotoatcat Essays. By 
J.C. Bucxnitt, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
the late W. Wuewett, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. Second Edition, containing ‘The Socratic Dialogues,’ feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 
Vol. II. containing ‘The Anti-Sophist Dialogues,’ 6s. 6d.; Vol. III. containing 
‘The Republic,’ 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. In 22 vols., cloth, and index, price £12, 6s. In 
11 vols., half-morocco, and index, price £18, 13s. 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE ‘“ ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA.” On the 1st of March 
will be commenced the publication of the SUPPLEMENTS to the First Three Divisions of the 
“ ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA” in the following form and order :— 





1. GEOGRAPHY . 9 Parts, on March Ist. 
2. NATURAL HISTORY P : ie »» November Ist. 
3. BIOGRAPHY Early in 1869. 


In Monthly Parts, Price PA 

CHARLES KNIGHT’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” In 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
price £3, 163. 6d. Illustrated with upwards of 150 Portraits on Steel, and more than 1000 Wood 
Engravings. 

COMPLETE SETS OF “PUNCH.” 1841 to 1865. In 25 vols., blue cloth, gilt 
edges, price £10, 10s., with Introductory Key to each Half-Year. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WORKS. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price £1, 4s. A 
Life of Douglas Jerrold by his son Blanchard Jerrold, uniform with the above, is in the press. 

THE HANDY VOLUME “SHAKSPEARE.” In 13 vols. limp cloth, red edges, 
in a case, price 21s. In 13 vols., red leather, gilt edges, in a leather case, price 31s. 6d. In 13 vols., 
best Turkey morocco, in morocco case with lock, price 63s. In 13 vols, best red Russia, in Russia 
leather case with lock, price 63s. 

New Woxx.—Second Edition, this day is published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt top, 
THE EPICURE’S YEAR BOOK AND TABLE COMPANION FOR 1868. 





STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Joun Leecu. Upwards of 2000 
Sketches of Social and Domestic Life, from the Collection of Mr. Punch. 2 vols., folio, half 
morocco, price £3, 3s. ; also in 4 vols., boards, price 12s. each, sold separately. 

“EARLY AND LATER PENCILLINGS.” Comprising nearly all Mr. Leech’s 
Political and Social ‘‘ Punch” Cartoons from 1841-1860. With Notes by Mark Lemon. 2 vois. 
(sold separately), with Portrait, price 21s. each. 

CARTOONS FROM PUNCH. By Joun Tenniet. From 1840-1862. With Notes 
by Mark Lemon. On large toned paper, price 21s. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF YE ENGLYSHE. Sketches of English Life and 
Society. By Ricuagp Dorie. With Extracts by Percivan Leica from Pip’s Diary. Quarto, old 
style, price 15s. 

FOREIGN TOUR OF BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON. What they Saw and 
Did in Beigium, Germany, Switzerland, and the Rhine. A hundred Sketches by Ricuarp Doy Le, 
4to, price 21s. 


STANDARD WORKS ON GARDENING. 
HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, 


Forming, or Improving an Estate (from a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in extent). By 
Epwarb Kemp. Third Edition, enlarged. Lllustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, and Sketches 
of Gardens and General Objects. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alpha- 
betical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies. With full 
directions for their Culture. By Mrs. Loupon, revised by C. EpMonps. Eighth Edition. Feap., 
cloth, price 7s. 

BRITISH FERNS—NATURE PRINTED. With Descriptions by Toomas Moors, 
F.L.S. The Figures Nature-Printed by Henry BrapBury. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, price £3. 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, Tue Srrucrure, Crassirication, AnD Uses oF 
Piayts. By Dr. LinpLey. Illustrated upon the Natural System. In one Volume, 8vo, cloth, 
price £1, 16s. With upwards of 500 Lilustrations. 

SCHOOL BOTANY; or, Tue Rupments or Boranicat Science. By Dr. Linpwey. 
400 Illustrations. In One v olume, 8vo, Half-Bound. New Edition, price 5s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural and Physiological. With a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By Da. LinpLey. In One Volume, 8vo, cloth. With numerous Illustrations 
price 12s, THE GLossaRy may also be had separately, price 5s. 





Lonpon : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 Bovverte Srreet, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 





ENGLISH SEAMEN AND DIVERS. By Atpnonse Esgqurros. 


Post 8vo. [Next week. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: A DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF THE 


Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficuier. Demy 8vo, with 424 Illustrations. 
[ On the 27th. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A. Sr. Jonny. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 18s. 
HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 
CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. By rue Hon. Roserr Lytton. 


(Owen Meredith). 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 

LAST WINTER IN ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. Luoyp Evans. Crown 
8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 

EDWIN THE FAIR, AND ISAAC COMNENUS. By Henry 
Tarzor, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


FAR AWAY: SKETCHES OF LIFE AND SCENERY IN 


Mauritius. By C.J. Borie. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 9s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH ABYSSINIA. By 
Henry Durron. Second Edition, post 8vo, with 3 Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS IN 1867. By Capram Brackensvry, 
R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. Post 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W. Harrison Arnsworrtu. 83 vols. 
[Next week. 

THE WHITE ROSE. By Wayre Metvitiz. 8 vols. crown &8vo. 
[Ready at all Libraries. 


MARGIE GLYDE: A SKETCH. By C. Matine Wyncu. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. [This day. 


ALICE GRAEME: A NOVEL. 2 vols. crown 8yo. [ Neat week. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS: A STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND 


the Desert. By Ourpa. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


GARDENHURST: A NOVEL. By Anna C. Sreezz, Second 


Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
SABINA: By Lapy Woop. Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By Cuarues Crarxe. 2 vols. 
MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “Aunr Margcarer’s 


Troubles.” 3 vols. 


PIEBALD: A NOVEL. ByR. F. Boyte. 2 vols. 





Lonpon: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 Piccapm1ty. 
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Now PUBLISHED. 


THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. By Witttam Gizsert, Author of “ Dr, 
Austin’s Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

ESSAYS FROM “GOOD WORDS.” By Henry Rogers, Author of “ The Eclipse 
of Faith.” Small 8vo, 5s. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame pe Wirt, née Gumor. Trans- 
lated by the Author of “‘ John Halifax.”” With Illustrations, small 8vo, 5s. 

STUDIES OF CHARACTER FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Tuomas 
Guraaiz, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, M.A., Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE YEAR OF PRAISE. Being Hymns, with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holi- 
days of the Year. Intended for use in Canterbury Cathedral, and adapted for Cathedral and Parish 
Churches generally. Edited by Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Assisted in the Musi- 
= — Py Ronert Hagsg, M.A., Precentor, and THomas Evance Jongs, Organist, of Canterbury 

thedra 
eal “This book contains four Hymns for every Sunday in the Year, the first Hymn in each case being 
adapted, as an Introit, to the special subject of the Sunday. For public convenience, the YEAR OF 

PRAISE is issued in four forms, namely—I. Large Type, with Music, imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. ; II. Small 

Type, with Music, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d.; Large Type, without Music, small 8vo, 1s.; IV. Small Type, 

without Music, demy 18mo, 6d. 

SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Miscellanies. From the Published Writings 
of A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 6s. 

LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Mili- 
tary Services of India. By Jonn WitttAM Kaye. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 36s. 

THE STARLING. By Norman Macteop, D.D., 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. 

LOTTA SCHMIDT; and Other Stories. By Anrnony Trotxorg, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE DIAMOND ROSE: A Life of Love and Duty. By Saran Tytter, Author of 
‘* Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE ROMANCE OF CHARITY; being an Account of some Remarkable Institu- 
tions on the Continent. By Joun pk Ligzrpg. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

THE REIGN OF LAW. By the Duxe or Areytt, Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 12s. 

CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM; being the Boyle Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. 
E. H. Piumerre, M.A., Professor of Theology, King’s College. Dery 8vo, 12s. 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George MacDonacp, Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood,” etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN.” By Joan Youna, LL.D. (Edin.), Author 
of “ The Christ of History.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE STUDENT’S LIFE OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. Samvuet J. 
ANDREWs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Part II. The Epistles (First Section), uniform with Part L The Gospels. Small 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 


VOICES OF THE PROPHETS ON FAITH, PRAYER, AND HOLY LIVING, 
By C. J. Vaucuan, D.D. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE TREASURE-BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL READING. Edited by Brnsamin 
Orme, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Joun F. W. 
HeErscaet, Bart. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. A New Translation, with a Biographical 
Essay. Second Edition, with a New Appendix of Rhymed Choruses. By E. H. Prumprre, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Dora Greenwett., New Edition, Small 8vo, 6s. 
ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwett. Small 8vo, 6s. 
OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS, By Tuomas Guturi, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN TO WORKING PEOPLE. By Norman Macteop, 
D.D, Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASS, 1832-1867. By J. M. Luptow 


and Lioyp Jongs. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








STRAHAN & Co., 56 Lupearr Anu. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST. 





The Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry into the Relation sub- 
sisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 
By EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 


Flowers and Festivals; or, Directions for the Floral 
Decorations of Churches. With coloured Illustrations, By W. A. BARRETT, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Commoner of S. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, Small 8vo, 5s. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Barinc- 
GouLp, M.A., Author of ‘ Post-Medizval Preachers,’ &c. With Illustrations. 
First Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


Sermons. By the Rev. R. S. C. Cuermsipe, M.A., late 
Rector of Wilton, and Prebendary of Salisbury. With a Preface by the Rev. G. 
RAWLINSON, M.A,, Camden Professor of Theology in the University of Oxford. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


Yesterday, To-day,and For Ever: a Poem in Twelve Books. 
By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead. Second and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


On Miracles ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By 
J. B. MozLey, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The Annotated Book of Common Prayer ; being an His- 
torical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System of the 
Church of England. Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Author of ‘ Household Theology,’ &c. &c. Second Edition, pp. 760, with three 
Plates. Imperial 8vo. 36s. Large paper Edition, royal gto, with large margin 
for Notes. £3, 35. 


The Prayer Book Interleaved. With Historical [llustra- 
tions and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel tothe Text. By W. M. Campion, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, and W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, With a Preface by the LorD BIsHoP OF ELY 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Key to the Use and Understanding of the Book of 


Common Prayer. By JoHN HENRY BtiuNT, M.A., F.S.A. Small 8vo. 
2s. 6d 


Thirteen Satires of Fuvenal. With Notes and Lntro- 


duction by G. A. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Being the Third Part of CATENA CLASSICORUM. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


The Ajax of Sophocles. With English Notes by 
R. C, JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Being the Fourth Part of CATENA CLASSICORUM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


RIVINGTONS : Lonpon, Oxrorp, & CAMBRIDGE. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF DISSENT. 
Now ready, strongly bound, 8vo, 650 pp., price 16s., 


A HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 


From a.p. 1688 to 1851. By HerBert 8. SKeats, 
Author of ‘ The Irish Church : a Historical and Statistical Review,” &c, 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverte Street, Fieer Street, E.C. 








Just Published, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS OF A PROFESSOR: 


BEING 
A SERIES OF DESULTORY ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 


By D’Arcy Wentworts Tompson, 
Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Galway; Author of ‘“‘ Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster ;” 
** Sales Attici,” etc., etc. 
CONTENTS. 


Introductory. Our Home Civilisation. Childhood and the Nursery 

School Memories. What is a Schoolmaster ? Girlhood, Womanhood, and Home, 
College Memories. Youth and College. All Work and no Play. 

A Teacher’s Experiences. Boyhood and School. Manhood and the World. 


PusiisHepD By WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Eprysvreu. 
Sotp sy SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Lonpon ; anp att BooxseLiers. 





Price 10s. 6d., Post 8vo, cloth (Next week), 


THE JESUS OF THE EVANGELISTS: 
HIS HISTORICAL CHARACTER VINDICATED; 


Or an EXAMINATION OF THE INTERNAL Evipence ror OUR LORD’S DIVINE 


MISSION, with REFERENCE TO MopEerRN ConrRoveRsy. 


By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford; Author of ‘ The 
Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration, etc. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covenr Garpen, Lonpon; 
AnD 20 Sourn Freperick Srreet, Epinsuren. 








Just Published. First English Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, arranged to facilitate 
the Experimental Demonstrations of the Facts and Principles of the Science. By CHanruzs W. 
Exiot, Professor of Analytical Chemistry and Metallurgy in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Frank H. Storer, Professor of General and Industrial Chemistry in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d., 


STATE MEDICINE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


DR. RUMSEY’S ADDRESS AT THE RECENT MEDICAL CONGRESS IN DUBLIN 
W. REDGWAY, 149 Piccapitiy, W., anp att BooxsELuers. 





To Advertisers.—The New Edition of the COUNTY DIREC- 
TORY of SCOTLAND will not be ready before the end of March. Adver- 
tisements will consequently still be in good time by the 15th of the same month. 

R. GRANT & SON, 54 Princes Srreet, Epinsureu. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








z. 
Memorials of the late Andrew Crichton, B.A., of Edinburgh and Dundee. 
Edited by the Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. Small crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
IL. 
The Darwinian Theory of the Transmutation of Species Examined. By 
a GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


III. 
Byeways in Palestine. By James Finn, M.R.A.S., and Member of 
the Asiatic Society of France; late H.M. Consul of Jerusalem and Palestine. Small crown 8vo, 
6s. cloth. 


r. 
A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry. Abridged by her Daughter, Mrs. Cresswell, 


from the larger Work. With Portrait. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


¥. 
From Seventeen to Thirty. The Town Life of a Youth from the Country. 
Lessons from the Life of JOSEPH BYTHE. Rev. THOS. BINNEY. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 
VI. : 
Christian Life inthe Camp. A Memoir of Alexander Mackay Macbeth, 


Surgeon in the 105th Regiment of Light Infantry. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


VII. 

Memories of Olivet. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. With an engraved 

Vignette by Willmore. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
VIIL. 

The Life of the late Rev. Dr. Marsh, Rector of Beddington. By 
his DAUGHTER, the Author of ‘ Hearts and Hands;’ ‘Memorials of Hedley Vicars,’ etc. With 
Portrait. Eighth Thousand. Post 8vo, 10s. cloth. 

IX. 

Stonewall Jackson. A Memoir of General Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson, 
Abridged from the larger work by Dr. DABNEY of Virginia. With Portrait. Small crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. cloth. 


X. 
The Land of the Forum andthe Vatican. Thoughts and Sketches during 
an Easter Pilgramage to Rome. By the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, B.A. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


XI. 
The Life and Educational Principles of David Stow, Esq., Founder of 
the Training System of Education. By the Rev. WILLIAM FRASER. Small crown 8vo, ds. cloth. 
XII. 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son. Expounded and Illustrated by the 


late JAMES HAMILTON, D.D., and Twelve Beautiful Engravings by Selous. Printed on Toned 
Paper. Small 4to, 8s. 6d. cloth elegant. 


XIII 
Memorials of James Henderson, M.D., F.R.C.S. Edinburgh, Medical 
Missionary to China. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d cloth. 
XIV. 
The Power of Zeal. By the Rev. David King, LL.D., Author of 


* Geology in Relation to Religion.’ Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


XV. 

Ritualism the Highway to Rome. Twelve Lectures on Ritualism 
delivered in the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. By the Rev. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 

XVI. 

The Name which is above every Name; and the Shepherd and his Flock. 
Lectures delivered in Portman Chapel during Lent 1866 and 1867. By the Rev. J. W. REEVE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


Loxpon: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Srreer, W. 














. great refinement and judgment, and he has certainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the 
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13 GreaT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKET’S NEW WORKS. 


= 
SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepwortn Dixon, Author of “ New 
America,” &c., Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 

‘* Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit and in his usual graphic manner. There 
is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter of some of the sensational novels which find 
admirers in drawing-rooms and eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon’s interesting work.” 
— Examiner, 

** No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger contribution to the litera- 
ture of psychology, than Mr. Dixon’s book, has been published since man first began to seek after the 
laws that govern the moral and intellectual life of the human race. ‘ Spiritual Wives’ will be studied 
with no less profit than interest.”— Post. 

“« Mr. Dixon has produced an intensely interesting account of one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions of the modern social system. But what strikes us most forcibly is the power and reticence with 
which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in all its bearings. The style of the work is charming. 
= — there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which Mr. Dixon has treated his subject.” — 
Globe. 

“ A lithe and sinewy style and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive literary forms enable Mr. 
Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and instructive. The tone of the composition is refined 
and pure to adegree. There is not a coarse line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes.”— 
London Review. 

“These volumes are written in the most vivid, animated, and pictorial of styles. It seems almost 
superfluous to say that the moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect from a 
cultivated and high principled English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a difficult and delicate subject with 





attention of every intelligent reader.”-—Star. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS SLINGSBY DUN- 
comsBg, Late M.P. for Finsbury. By hisson, THomas Hl. Duncomsg, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 
“«These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and some startling disclosures.” —Alheneum. 


THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By Martitpa Berna 
Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ A Winter with the Swallows,” &c., 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 

** Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a keen eye for the beautiful in nature and art, and in 
description her language has a polished and easy grace that reminds us of Eothen.”—Saturday Review. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1868. Under 

the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 37th Edition. 1 vol. With 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“‘ A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”’—Post, 


UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND TUNIS. By the 


Nion. Lewis WINGFIELD, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. By G. L. Torrenmam. 


2 vols, 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DORA. By Jutia Kavanaacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c., 3 vols. 


‘* A charming story, most charmingly written, full of incidents and full of character. This delightful 
and enthralling narrative is, in many respects, the happiest effusion of Miss Kavanagh's imagination.”— 
Sun. 
JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. 
“This book is written in a very graceful manner, cccasionally eloquent and pathetic. The book hasa 
vitality which distinguishes the productions of but few of our contemporary novelists. The author has 
shown a real creative power, and has given us some perfectly new and original characters.” —Saturday 
NORTHERN ROSES. A Yorkshire Story. By Mrs. Exris. Author 
of ‘‘The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* A very interesting, natural, and instructive story.’’—Post. 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. By'S. Russe, Wuitney. 3 vols. 
A HERO’S WORK. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 
“* Mrs. Hardy has written so well that her book will please a numerous class of readers.” — Times. 
LOVE’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. 8 vols. ! 
“ There is much to admire in ‘ Love’s Sacrifice.’ "—Athenaum, 
MEG. By Mrs. Emoart, Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 
8 vols. 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lapy Cuatterton. 8 vols. 
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| ee RAMSAY’S CATECHISM. Tenth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION ror rue Use 


or Youne Persons. By Epwarp B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Incumbent of 
St. John’s Church, Edinburgh, and Dean of the Diocese. 
ConTAINING— 

I. The Church Catechism Explained by Additional Questions and References to 
Scripture. Il. A Catechism on the Prophecies, and chiefly on the leading Prophecies 
regarding Messiah. III. A Catechism on Confirmation. IV. A Catechism on the 
Church. V. A Catechism on the Liturgy. 


Epinsurcu: R. GRANT & SON. | Lonvon: J. & F. H. RIVINGTON. 
rT YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Hn Swe, near Godal- 


ming, Surrey (about one hour’s distance from Waterloo Station, London). 
Unlike the “Cold Water Cure,” the Treatment being a Combination of Warm and 
Tonic Processes, is suited to all Seasons, and may be adapted to the most Deli- 
cate Constitutions. For the benefit of Patients suffering from Pulmonary and other 
Complaints, arrangements, &c., are made to maintain an agreeable Temperature 
throughout the Winter. The locality is salubrious and beautiful, the situation being 
one of the finest on the Surrey Hills. Prospectuses may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. MABERLY, M.R.C.S. 








“In allaying any Irritation of the Chest or Lungs, Checking all Disposition to 
Coughing, and Promoting that Inestimable Boon, a Comfortable Night's Refresh- 
ing Sleep, DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS certainly stand Unrivalled.” 

The above is from J. H, Evans, Druggist, Lymm, Cheshire. 

DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief to Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, andall Disorders of 
the Breath and Lungs. To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for Clearing and Strengthen- 
ing the Voice, and have a Pleasant Taste. Prices 1s. 1}d. and 28. 9d. per Box. Sold by all Drucaists 





Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Diarrhea, Spasms, Rheumatism, etc. 


CAUTION. CHLORODYNE. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S | DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. CHLORODYNE. 

. . ss Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 
; Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly | 1966 -—« Is prescribed by scores of orthodox medi- 
in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly | ¢aj practitioners. Of course it would not be thus 
the Inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story of singularly popular did it not “supply a want, and 
the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and fill a place.”’’ 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the : 


Times, July 13, 1864. ‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
eee aie A CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in Coveus, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Cotps, AstHmMa, Consumption, NEURALGIA, RuBU- 








CHLORODYNE. MATISM, etc. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that CHLORODYNE 


he had received information to the effect that the 
only remedy of any service in Cholera was Chloro- | is a certain cure in CyoLgra, DyYskNTERY, 
dyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 81, 1864. DIARBH@A, ete. 








Caution.—None genuine without the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming medical testi y accompanies each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price ; it is now sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, in one vol. 8vo, with Maps, price 14s. 


MAX HAVELAAR 


OR THE COFFEE AUCTIONS OF THE DUTCH 
TRADING COMPANY. 
3y MULTATULI. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript by 
BARON ALPHONSE NAHUYS. 
From the ‘ Evening Star.’ 

“ WE desire to draw public attention to the famous work, of which 
an English translation has just been published, Max Havelaar ; or, 
the Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading Company. Those who do not 
yet know anything of the book will, if they take the trouble to get 
it and read it, thank us for having directed their attention to a work 
so full of interest, of power, of a pathos whose principal strength lies 
in its truth, of an eloquence inspired by enlightenment, by honest 
indignation, and by genius. 

“ Max Havelaar is in form a novel ; in substance an exposure and 
denunciation of the system of oppression which is practised towards 
the natives of Java and other parts of the Dutch East Indian 
possessions. . . . 

“ We should tell the reader that there is no piling the agony in 
it. The author apparently disdains the vulgar arts which would 
appeal to our emotion by elaborate descriptions of individual suf- 
fering and shame. It is a system which he pictures, and except 
for one exquisitely pathetic episode, there is little in the book to 
make a sensation drama or a sensation picture out of. The reader 
who cannot be moved to pity or aroused to anger by the descrip- 
tion of systems which leaves him to infer the condition of those 
who suffer under them, will, perhaps, find little in this book to 
stir his emotions. Certainly he will find no elaborate and ghastly 
description of torturings and hangings, no morbid gloating over 
scenes of lust and cruelty, such as coarser workers love to produce 
effect with. But we much mistake if most readers are not pro- 
foundly impressed by the calm, restrained style, the stern bare 
narrative, the grim humour, the unexaggerated, homely pathos, 
which are the principal elements of this work. We do not wonder 
that it created a sensation in Holland. Familiar as Englishmen 
must be with the histories of colonial governments, which at least 
in past days sanctioned oppressions no whit less shameful than 
those against which Max Havelaar vainly strove, we must acknow- 
ledge a new and thrilling power in this Dutch author’s treatment 
of the subject. Even as a novel the book has a rare charm; as a 
political treatise it possesses a value not easily overrated.” 



































EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SUGGESTIONS ON ACADEMICAL ORGANISATION. With 
especial reference. to Oxford. By Marx Parrison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. One Vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF FATHER LACORDAIRE. By Dora Greenwett. One 


Vol. fep. 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. 


A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA MACKENZIE, Countess of Balear- 
res, and afterwards of Argyle, 1621-1706. By ALexanpER Lorp Linpsay. One 
Vol. fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


SALES ATTICI; or, The Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian 
Tragic Drama. Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased by D’Arcy WentTWwortH 
Tuompson, Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Galway ; Author of ‘Day Dreams 
of a Schoolmaster,’ etc. One Vol. feap. 8vo, price 9s. 


MAX HAVELAAR;; or, The Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading 
Company. By Mutraruut. Translated from the Original M.S. by ALPHonsE 
Jouan Bernarp Horsrmar, Baron Nauvys. In One Vol. demy 8vo, with Maps, 
price 14s. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAPAL CONCLAVES. By W.C. 


Cartwricnt. In One Vol. feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


NOTES, EXPOSITORY AND CRITICAL, ON CERTAIN 
BRITISH THEORIES OF MORALS. By Simon S. Laurie, A.M., Author of 
‘Philosophy of Ethics,’ etc. In One Vol. demy 8vo. price 6s. 


TRAGIC DRAMAS FROM HISTORY, with LEGENDARY and 
other POEMS. By Ropert Bucuanan, M.A., Late Professor of Logic and Rhe- 
toric in the University of Glasgow. In Two Vols. feap. 8vo, price 12s. 


GODOWEAN: a Pastoral. By James Satmon. One Vol. crown 8vo, 


price 6s. 


KARL’S LEGACY. By the Rev. J. Woopratt Exssworrn, M.A. Cam- 


bridge. Two Vols. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


DAINTY DISHES. By Lady Harrrer Sr. Cra. Sixth edition, 


with numerous additions, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


MAN: WHERE, WHENCE, and WHITHER? Being a Glance at 
Man in his Natural History Relations. By Davin Pace, LL.D. In One Vol. 
feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


























POLITICAL SKETCHES OF THE STATE OF EUROPE from 
1814—1867. Containing Ernest Counr Miinsrer’s Despatches to the Prince 
Regent from the Congress of Vienna and of Paris. By Geores Hersert Count 
Miinster. [In the Press. 


SPARE HOURS. By Joun Brown, M.D. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. 


[In the Summer. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BAR from its 
Origin to the Present Day, with Biographical Notices of some of the Principal 
Advocates of the Nineteenth Century. By Arcuipatp Youne, Esquire, Advocate. 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


BLINDPITS: A Novet. In Three Vols. Post 8vo. | [In the Press. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY.—Worpsworrn, 
Co.eripce, AND Kesie. By J. Campsect Swarr, Professor of Humanity, St. 
Andrews. In One Vol. Foolscap 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, containing the Kymric 
Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Witt1am F. Sxene. In Two Vols. 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By P. G. Tarr, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. [In the Press. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, MACAULAY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By J. Hurcnison Stiruine, LL.D., Author of ‘The Secret of Hegel,’ etc. In One 
Vol. Foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. [In a few days. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
Apert Scuwecter. Translated and Annotated by J. Hurcaison Stiruine, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ The Secret of Hegel.’ Second Edition. 1 Vol. Foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. 
[In a few days. 


THE LAST YEARS OF MARY OF LORRAINE, 1557 to 1560. 
By James Dopps, Author of ‘‘ Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters.” 
In 1 Vol. Ex. Fcap. 8vo. (In the Press. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON WATER FARMING. By Wu. 
Pearp, M.D., LL.B. In One Vol. Foolscap 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


Epinsurco : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
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JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER’S 


New WGHorks. 


WITH OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





In 8vo, price 15s., cloth antique, red burnished edges. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM 


ts Rise and influence, 
By O’DELL TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G.S. 


CurisTIAN OBSERVER. 

“We would express ahope that Mr. Hill’s 
volume may find a place in the libraries 
of institutions and other great collections of 
books for the use of the public. We think 
it entitled to become a standard work.” 





Dusuin Universiry Macazine. 
“This elegant volume should have a 
place in every good library.” 





Ecrecric Review. 
“Mr. Hill’s well-informed and elo- 
quently written volume.” 





EvanceLicaL Macazine. 

“The book is very able, very eloquent, 
very full of well digested knowledge, 
and, in parts, very brilliant with pic- 
turesque description, and the expression 
of religious sentiment. The amount of 
information which Mr. Hill collected for 
his task is really immense.” 





Putpit ANALYST. 

“ . . . A very interesting and in- 
structive volume. It is by no means a 
complete history of English monasticism ; 
nor does it pretend to be such, but merely 
‘its rise and influence.’- The book is 
characterised by the most perfect fairness 
throughout. Although Mr. Hill is a stout 
Protestant, he allows not his Protestantism 
to blind his eyes to what good may be 
sifted from the rubbish of Popish times,” 





Grose. 

“English Monasticism is a subject of 
peculiar interest to every intelligent mind, 
and the study of its rise and influence 
cannot fail to prove as profitable as it is 
entertaining. In the volume before us 
the author has not so much sought to 
write the history of monasticism as to 
study its nature and work. With this 
purpose he has chosen to view it in its 
two orders—the Benedictines and the 
Franciscans,—examining ‘its influence on 
the art, literature, and social life. of the 
country. We cordially recommend Mr. 
Hill’s interesting work to the attention of 
our readers. It is full of the most valua- 
ble information, and will form a welcome 
addition to the library.” 





Tue Cuurcuman. 
“Tt at present stands quite alone, and 
most worthily fills its position.” 
EXAMINER. 
“ Full of careful research and intelligent 
observation. He has written a highly 





interesting and thoroughly instructive 
book.” 

GuarpIAN. 
« ,. . . He has given us a readable 


and cleverly written sketch of an import- 
ant and interesting side of mediaval life, 
such as we could not fird elsewhere.” 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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Family Worship. 
In sq. 8vo, price 78, 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, 


The Daily Prayer Book, for the Use of Families. 


By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


‘Dr, Vaughan has done well where many learned and devout men have failed ; he has written with 
good taste and right feeling, and his volume is well fitted to supply a want of heads of fimilies,”— 
Daily News. 

“The publishers have got it out in first-class style, large type, toned paper, and handsome substantial 
binding. As a family worship book, it is all that can be desired.” —Morning Star, 

“Very few men could have prepared such a book as that which Dr. Vaughan has just given us, 
and the preparation of which we regard as not the least of the many valuable services he has rendered to 
the churches, Admirable in arrangement, simple in style, baptised throughout with the true spirit of 
reverence and devotion, this book is cne of the best manuals for family worship with which we are 
acquainted,” — The English Independent, 

‘Dr, Vaughan is well known to have special capability for leading the devotions of fellow. 
worshippers ; and here he has shown all the simplicity, devoutness, and vigour for which he is re- 
markable,”— Freeman, 

‘*’r, Vaughan has embodied household feelings and social sympathies in nervous, dignified, and 
simple language, and with a skilful compression which limits each prayer to three or four minutes, 
Among the multitudinous manuals for family use that the piety of wise men has of late years provided, 
this is one of the best, Appropriate Scriptures to be read are indicated in connection with each prayer.” 
— British Quarterly Review, 








New ork bv the Author of 
“ 4 Revived Ministry our only Hope for a Revived Church.” 





In crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


The Work of God in every Age. By the Rev. 


W. Froccatr, Author of A Revived Ministry our only Hope for a Revived 
Church, &c.” 


«¢ Mr, Froggatt has long been alive to the importance of a revival in religion in the Christian 
Churches of this country, and with this end in view published some years ago a powerful pamphlet 
entitled, ‘ A Revived Ministry our only Hope for a Revived Church.’ The present elaborate volume 
shows how deeply he has thought, how earnestly he has felt, and how wisely he has read on the subject 
since. The book is unique, for it is employed entirely in tracing the history of great religious move- 
ments in the past, with the view of stimulating labour, strengthening faith, and encouraging hope in the 
present.” —Tihe English Independent, 

s. . . . We very earnestly commend it to the serious ard prayerful consideration of our readers.” 
— British Quarterly Review, 

“It is a cheerful book, It shows how God in every age has been working in his church at large: 
sometimes pouring out His Spirit upon one church, then upon another, but never leaving Himself without 
a witness, The title of the concluding chapter, ‘The certainty of a revival of religion at no distant 
time, and a final exhortation to undertake it,’ suggests many trains of thought to a Christian mind, at 
once encouraging, and such as should lead to active exertion in the cause of Christ.”—Christian Observer. 

‘Jt is evangelical and devout, it is practical and persuasive, The latter part of the treatise is 
admirable, and contains exhortations and encouragements which touched our hearts as we read them ; 
and we pray God that the book may prove a large and lasting blessing to the Christian Church,”"— 
Evangelical Magazine, 

*¢ The author has been faithful to his purpose throughout, and has brought together a number of 
impressive and stimulating facts.” —Pulpit Analyst, 

66We do not know any author that hus taken precisely his ground, or knit together, as Mr. 
Froggatt has done, in one bright chain, all the signal spisitual conquests of Christianity from the earliest 
times down to the present, ‘The reader will not find any of the extravagances which have often marred 
books upon this subject otherwise good; and there are counsels and directions eminently calculated to 

benefit the pastors and officers of our churches,”"~-Baptist Magazine 





























Fackson, Walford, and Hodder’s New Works. 3 


~ PREACHERS AND PREACHING IN ALL AGES. 





In One large volume, sq. cr. 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth. 


Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. 


LECTURES on true VOCATION or tue PREACHER: 


Iilustrated by Anecdotes—Biographical, Historical, and E:ucidatory—of every Order 
of Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great Preachers of all Ages. 


BY EDWIN PAXTON HOOD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* DARK SAYINGS ON A HARP,” &c, &c, 


Notices of ihe ress. 


«, . , . Contains a multitude of facts and lessons of great utility. ‘The examples and illustrations 
are drawn with impartiality from all sources, so that the reader gets information of every possible kind. 
. . .. Weare disposed to believe that, for the simple work and matter of preaching, we are not able 
to point to one so appropriate to our day as that of Mr. Hood. He is himself a preacher of unusual 
originality and power, and being, moreover, a profound thinker and a facile writer, he has the qualifica- 
tions for compiling a volume which students and preachers may consult with profit.”—The Fournal of 
Sacred Literature, 


“All who know the fertility of our author’s pen, the extraordinary affluence of his literary 
resources, the rare abundance of his illustrative anecdotes, the vigour and abandon of his style, and his 
high tone of moral solicitude and spiritual earnestness, will also know that it would be difficult, in a brief 
notice like this, to do justice to a work of such compass and multifarious aim,”—The British Quarterly 
Review, 

“ Fresh, clever, sensible, and full of stimulus and thought for men aspiring to preach, The genius 
and power of the pulpit are vindicated, its character is pointed out, and the faults and merits of sermons 
are touched with a keen and racy criticism, and in the generous spirit of a man of large sympathies and 
culture, An excellent feature of these lectures is their copiousness of illustration ; and the carefully 
studied and picturesque monographs, ranging from Chrysostom and St. Bernard down to Lacordaire and 
Robertson, are full of interest,””—Christian Work, 


‘*Mr, Hood’s sympathies are very wide, and there is a singular absence of everything like ungenerous 
ectarianism about him. . ... If the book is considered as a volume in which entertainment is largely 
mixed with instructive matter, it is certainly very interesting.” —The Month. 


“The volume has everywhere a most pleasing freshness and raciness pervading it, and the reader finds 
himself carried on through it on such a stream of anecdote and illustration and critical remark as could 
hardly have flowed from any other than the capacious memory and fertile brain cf Mr, Hood.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. 


** We only wish every aspirant to the ministry in the land may be able to procure it. Wherever it 
takes root it will bring forth fruit. The lectures are not of the dry, uninteresting, professorial kind, 
with which poor students are frequently afflicted during their whole course of training, but are replete 
with vigour of thought and power of illustration, with here and there a gleam of poetic fancy or a flash 
of wit, The ‘monographs’ which the author gives us of the great preachers of the present day are 
most interesting, and cannot fail to be of immense use to students.” —Tie Weekly Review. 


** As full of wit and wisdom as Gideon's wet fleece was full of dew. . .. A wealthy treasury of 
wisdom, a museum of curiosities, a warehouse of anecdote,” — The Sword and Trowel, 
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Beautiful CHedding or Birthvay Present. 


In Crown 8v0, price 75. 6d., toned paper, cloth, bevelled edges. 


oe ee eo oe. Ey 


its Duties, Jovs, and Sorrotys. 


BY COUNT A. DE GASPARIN. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* The wisdom and benevolence of 


the divine ordinance of the family are admirably set forth ; the duties of its 
respective members are wisely inculcated ; its joys and sorrows are delicately 
and tenderly touched; and through the whole there runs a thread of incidental 
but skilful vindication and commendation, over which are thrown a high-toned 
piety, a suffused charm of feeling, and an exquisite grace, which make the book 
as edifying as it is charming. It is a handbook for every household.” 

ATHE NZ UM.—* The translation is well executed.” 

STAND ARD.—* This is a book that must do good wherever it goes.” 

CHRISTIAN WORK.—* Since Isaac Taylor’s ‘Saturday Evening’ and ‘ Home 
Education,’ we have had no book comparable to Count de Gasparin’s on the 
Family. Indeed, in many features, we have no work to compare with it. 
So healthy, and wise, and beautiful a book has not come under our notice for 
years.” . 

DAILY NEWS.—« A volume which is evidently the production of an amiable and 
accomplished nature.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ The advice is sensible, the style pleasing: it is the result of sustained 
thought and careful observation, and, as it is a handsome volume, would be an 
appropriate present to a newly-married pair.” 

CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND REVIEW.—«“ The whole subject is treated 
from a Christian point of view, and with a very generous philosophy. . . . - - 
We commend the book as exceedingly suggestive and valuable.” 

LADIES’ TREASURY.—* Count Gasparin’s book is intensely interesting in every 
page.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—* We are sure that it will receive a hearty welcome from 
all amongst us who reverence and value the sanctities of home. The publishers 
have done their part in a most creditable manner, and we most cordially recom- 
mend it to the attention of our readers.” 

FREEMAN.—“ This is a beautiful book, thoroughly French in the clearness of the 
thought, in the epigrammatic vigour of the style, and ia vividness of feeling ; 
and thoroughly evangelical and philosophic in tone. ‘This may seem a strange 
and unwonted mixture of qualities, but we can certify to the presence of 
them all.” 
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s Art Stories. 
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In crown 8vo, price 75. 64., cloth elegant, gilt eages, 


SERMONS FROM THE STUDIO. 


By MARIE SIBREE. 


CONTENTS. 


Tue Licut oF THE Wor-p. 


Tue Dyinc Saviour AND THE Gipsy GIRL. 


Tue Scutrror’s Lesson. 


Tre Spirit or Sone. 
Tre Wuire Rose or Derenam. 
THe Roman ParnTer AND HIS MOpELs. 





@pinions of the (ress. 


‘The stories are gracefully written: they are 
marked by good feeling and refined taste, and the 
moral conveyed by them is unexceptional, ‘¢ Ser- 
mons from the Studio’ is indeed a very pretty 
story-book,”"—Spectator, 


“ This is a book which, while it will commend 
itself to the religious world especially, can scarcely 
fail to find admirers among all classes. It is com- 
posed of a series of charming stories, interwoven 
with the lessons intended to be conveyed by 
Holman Hunt's ‘Light of the World,’ and other 
well known works of art, or suggested by thoughts 
on art and art purpose, ‘The author is an accom- 
plished artist in words, and withal simple. More- 
over she is earnest, and her work breathes a spirit 
of piety.” —Globe, 


‘€ Most heartily do we commend her § sermons’ 
for fireside reading in these long winter evenings.” 
—Christian Witness, 


“ The sketches are full of vigour, as, for example, 
that of ‘The Gipsy Girl ;’ and even where the 
incidents are familiar, they are handled with great 
skill, It is a remarkable and interesting book.” — 
Peter Bayne, A.M., in “Christian World.” 


** This volume is correctly described by the title, 
a comparatively rare thing now-a-days, It consists 
of religious addresses, or Jay sermons, based on the 
works of artists, the purpose of the writer being to 
show that art, rightly considered, should teach 
nobler lessons than we are wont to associate with 
it; in other words, may be made to have a spiritual 
mission as well an zsthetic and intellectual one,”’ 
Lady's Own Paper, 





| © This is a very charming little book. It con- 
sists of six art sermons, each having for a text 
| some great picture or statue, and consisting of a 
| story connected therewith, mostly having an his- 
| torical basis, . . Admirably conceived and 


exquisitely written.” —British Quarterly Review. 


‘¢ Will fascinate all who read it. The aim is to 
prove that a pure love of art is perfectly compatible 
with a love of God. Miss Sibree’s book is so well 
written and so interesting that it requires no recom- 
mendation at our hands,’’-~—Chromolithograph. 


‘€ It will be welcomed and set apart by many as 
a delightful book for Sunday reading, We wel. 
come with pleasure such delightfully told incidents, 
and venture to hope that this will not be the last 
volume from the pen of Miss Sibree.”—Eclectic 
Review, 

‘¢ Evidently the writer of this volume is an 


artist as well as an authoress. The sketches are 
really gems,” — Our Own Fireside, 


*©We have read this book with very great 
pleasure, It is not often that we find so much 
genuine love of art combined with so much un- 
affected and earnest piety.” —Ewvangelical Magazine, 


It is in every sense a beautiful book: Quiet, 
graceful, and effective in style, and very chastely 
| got up, it ought to be a favourite book for pre- 
| sentation,” ——Pulpit Analyst, 





‘¢ The stories, or parables, are eminently religious 
| both in intent and in execution, but they are 
| neither dull nor sermonizing. The volume is 
prettily printed and bound,”"—Standard, 
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The late Br. Leifchilv. 


Crown 8vo, price §s , cloth. 


Remarkable Facts: IlMustrative and Confirmatory 
of different Portions of Holy Scripture. By the late Rev. J. Lerrcuitp, D.D 
with a Preface by his Son. ne 

* Dr, Leifchild was not only a devout, but he was an observant man; and this book of facts, chief 
drawn from his own pastoral experience, is fraught wtth sound instruction to persons of every age na! 
class.” Evangelical Christendom, 

‘¢Sunday-school teachers and village preachers will find a large variety of circumstance, selected 
from many startling scenes of life, shedding light upon many texts of Scripture, and abundantly paying 
perusal, whether for the purpose of strengthening or interesting the individual reader, or assisting him in 
opening a window into the minds of others,”~ Ecdectic Review, 

“ The narratives are admirably told, and many of them of the most singular character, A more 
impressive book, or a weightier testimony to the truth of the Bible principles, it would be difficult to find,” 
—Christian Work. 

*€ Preachers who like anecdotes should buy his book, The narratives are valuable because they are 
authenic,”—Pulpit Analyst. 

“, . .. A-series of remarkable narratives mostly, but not entirely, connected with Dr. Leifebild 
personally, and which are here used most admirably to illustrate and confirm thirty-six portions of Holy 
Scripture,” —Sunday-school Teachers’ Magazine. 

“It is a book which ought to find its way into all our households, for both old and young may find 
in it that which will interest, help, and profit them.” —English Independent, 





George Gilfillan’s Nets Work. 


——_—— 


Crown 8yvo, 4s, 6d,, cloth, 





Remoter Stars in the Church Sky. A Gallery of 


Uncelebrated Divines. By Georce Gitritzan, Author of “ Bards of the Bible,” &c. 

*¢ The name of Mr, Gilfi'lan will insure for this little book a host of readers, and it is worthy of the 
reputation of the author of the ‘Bards of the Bible’ and the ‘Literary Portrait Gallery.’ The 
sketches in ‘The Remoter Stars of the Church Sky’ are not so elaborate as those in the last-named 
work, but they are equally instructive, earnest, and eloquent.”’—Standard, 

‘¢ The idea is a good one, and it is needless to say that in the hands of so able and conscientious a 
writer as Mr. Gilfillan it has been well realized, With the strictly biographical feature of the work 
Mr. Gilfillan contrives to combine a large amount of criticism which is very valuable,”—The Globe, 

‘The language is elegant and forcible; the essays are written with an enthusiasm that is honourable 
to the author, because it displays an absence of that illiberal or dogmatic tone which too frequently dis- 
figures the compositions of the biographer of sectarian ministers.” —London Review, 





Reb, Ca. Tavlor’s Arey Work on Attica and the Gospel. 


In crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth, with Portrait and 15 Illustrations. 


Christian Adventures in South Africa. By the 


Rev. Wituiam Tay or, of California, Author of ** Seven Years’ Street Preaching 

in San Francisco,” “‘ The Model Preacher,” &c. 

“ The writer is himself a wonderful instance of high-pressure preaching power, and his account of 
his journey, written in a very animated style, and abounding in facts and illustrations, would interest 
many who might even fail ful'y to comprehend the depth of the motives by which the missionary was 


actuated.””—Morning Star. 
‘* Like Mr, Taylor's preaching, and like all his cther books, this volume is full of life and energy. 


It contains much valuable information respecting Cape Colony ¢uring the last fifty years, and gives a 
minute account of Mr. Taylo:’s recent visit and its remarkable results,” —Revival, 


By the same Author, crown 8vo, 4s., cloth, with 16 Illustrations. 


California Life I/ustrated. New Edition. 
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, New Books for Young People, 


In the richest style of cloth binding, price §3s., gilt edges. 


Old Merry’s Annual for 1868. Illustrated with 


numerous Engravings. 

‘‘ Contains a great number of short papers on attractive subjects.” —Times, 

‘‘ It is larger and brighter, as well as wiser and merrier, than its preceding volumes,” —Atheneum, 

‘‘ We gladly welcome ‘Old Merry” again, and although he bears the prefix ‘ Old’ in addition to 
his patronymic, time seems to have dealt very kindly with him, and has neither rendered him tedious 
nor lessened his power of being entertaining and amusing.” —Examiner, 8 

‘Old Merry must be a jolly old fellow, His annual, entitled * Merry and Wise,’ is brimful of 
charming stories.” —Globe, 

aes 5 Success appears only to have stimulated the exertions of the spirited conductors, who 
have in the present volume surpassed their former efforts,” —Englisk Independent, 











Price 1s., Illustrated. 


Our Christmas Party. By Old Merry. 


Contents :—Preparations—The Party—The Meandering Musician—-A Great Reform Debate and 
Demonstration—Round the Fire after Supper—A Rescue in the Rocky Mountains, By R.M. Ballantyne 
—Frozen up. By W. H. G. Kingston—Lost and Found, By Edwin Hodder—Castle Connor, By 
Mona B, Bickerstaffe—The Black Dragoon. By Sidney Daryl—A Christmas Dinner at Dr. Lickem- 
well’s, By R. Hope Moncrieff-—-A Wild Yule E’en. By Cyntha. 

‘Little folks will find this an excellent shilling’s worth, the stories are well told, and the book is 
sure to be a favourite.” —Victoria Magazine, 

‘* A cheery little book, full of joyous and sensible fun.” — The Press and St. Fames’s Chronicle, 

“ The sparkle and mirth-compelling power of ‘Old Merry” are something quite refreshing. The 
tales—by Messrs. Kingston, Ballantyne, Edwin Hodder, and others—are full of interest and amusement,” 
—Nonconformist, 





Sidnev Darl, 
Told in the Twilight : Short Stories for Long Even- 


ings. By Siowey Daryt. With Illustrations by Gussie Bridgman. Square 
16mo, 3s. 6d., cloth elegant. 


‘*Sidney Daryl is a pleasant and promising writer for children.” —Atheneum. 

‘* The stories are well told with a good deal of natural pathos in them, and with just that mixture 
of grave and gay calculated to enlist the ears and the hearts of the little circles to which they are addressed, 
The illustrations are decidedly clever, and promise that, with more experience, the artist will achieve a 
niuch greater success.” —Standard, 

“*Sidney Daryl has a capital style in addressing young people. He makes himself one amongst 
them, goes directly to the point, is cheerful and lively, and can fill up the hours of twilight with as 
homely and entertaining a story as any tale-teller we know.” —Daily News, 





New Book by the Author of “ Naomi.” 


In fcap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth elegant, with Frontispicce. 


Oliver Wyndham: a Tale of the Great Plague. By 


oa Author of “ Naomi ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem,” &c. 
i, rhe story is well told, and is sure to become a favourite wherever it is known, ""—Freeman, 
The volume before us is graphically written, and while many terrible anecdotes of the time are 
worked into the story, a pleasant view of home life runs through the whole,” — Churchman, 
rs It is a tale primarily of domestic interest, but full of historical information.”—Daily Review, 
I'he chief merit of the book is the exquisite delicacy with which it illustrates Christian feeling 
and Christian principle in circumstances the most trying and varied,”’---Weekly Review, ‘ 
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Br, Libingstone, 
In square fcap., price 5s., cloth elegant. With Portrait and Illustrations. 


The Weaver Boy who became a Missionary: bein 
the Story of Dr. Livingstone’s Life and ‘Labours, By H. G. Apams, Author of 
«‘ Our Feathered Families,” &c. 

“« , . . An admirable condensation of *The Story of the Life and Labours of David Living. 
stone,’ Comprehensive in range, abounding in detail, and vividly presenting the graphic descriptions ot 
the great explorer himself. Mr, Adams may warrantably hope that his small and inexpensive volume 
will find its way into the hands of thousands to whom the larger and more costly works are inaccessible,” 
Record.* 

**Mr, Adams has done his work graphically; and the volume ought to become a great favourite 
with all who love enterprise and goodness,’’—Freeman. 

‘* A beautiful book, which, though perhaps intended for young readers, is worth any one’s perusal, 
The story of Livingstone’s boyhood and youth is one of the finest illustrations of self-help, and shows 
what intelligence, perseverance, and principle may do to overcome any difficulties,” —Cy/ristian World, 


KH. fA. Ballantone, 
Silver Lake; or, Lost in the Snow. By R. M. 


Batrantyne, Author of “ Fighting the Flames,” The Life Boat,” ‘Shifting 

Winds,” &c. Illustrated. In square 16mo, 3s. 6d., cloth elegant. 

‘* We heartily recommend the book, and can imagine the pleasure many a young heart will receive 
on its perusal, for if there is one thing a boy enjoys more than another, it is a tale, pleasantly told, of 
adventure, in which the characters are thrown upon the resources of their own energy, tact, and clever- 
ness to extricate themselves from situations of danger and peril, and this is the pith of the story of Silver 
Lake,” — Eclectic Review. 

‘*The story is sure to be interesting to our young friends, who will be fascinated by its pleasant 
style and spirit stirring adventures, ”. 





— Nonconformist. J 

** Nothing we can say of this tale will tell so much in its tavour as the story of what became of the 
copy sent us for review. It was stolen from our study table by two little men (aged eight and ten), 
and no persuasions would induce them to restore it until they had devoured every word. It was then 
brought back with the modest request—‘ Do give us another as good !’” —Victoria Magazine, 


The Larth’s Crust and its WHonvrers. 


In square.16mo, price 2s., cloth elegant. With many Illustrations. 


The Cabinet of the Earth Unlocked. By E. 8. Fack- 


son, M.A., F.G.S. 

‘* Having cracked the earth’s crust in his first chapter, Mr. Jackson cuts into his pie and picks out 
for the benefit of his youthful readers the plums and currants, which he tells them are called fossils in 
the language of geology. Pleasantly, in as simple language as it is possible to use, does he travel through 
the earth, describing its wonders as he proceeds, from the Dodo to the Megatherium. After his short 
but wonderful voyage through the earth, Mr, Jackson bids good-bye to his youngsters in Fingal’s Cave, 
in Staffa. The little volume contains many excellent illustrations." —Daily News. 

‘6 This little book is a very clever descriptive account of geology, written within the comprehension 
of children, The subject is so treated as to combine amusement with instruction, and this union the 
author has preserved throughout, It would be considered a valued present for intelligent lads.” —Public 
Opinion. 

“¢ Mr. Jackson’s style is very light and pleasing, whilst his information is ssund; and he cannot fail 
to make himself understood by his plain straightforward manner and liberal supyly of woodcuts.” — 
Illustrated Times. 

“ Mr. Jackson is a reverent man, and everywhere recognises in nature the hand of nature’s God. 
His little book deserves to be a great favourite with intelligent children,”-—English Independent, 

“It is an effective and ought to be a popular little volume. The style is very intelligible and 


picturesque,” —-Freeman, 








London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Benjamin Pardon, Printer,] [Paternoster Row, London. 
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G&S STEAM ENGINES, SCREW AND PADDLE STEAMERS .@3 
Elegant, Useful and Instructive Presents. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 


Central Chambers 17 South Castle-st., LIVERPOOL. 


(LATE BROADGREEN) 
An immense variety of Vertical, Horizontal, Locomotive and 
Marine Steam Engines from 6s 6d to £5 each. Metallic 
Model Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts from 5s 
to £20 each. All thoroughly tested previous to dispatch. 


TESTIMONIALS 
From LORD BROUGHAM. 
I think verv highly of your Telescepe as a powerful Instrument, and am quite 
at i ° 


the very moderate price you have put upon it. 





From D. CRIGHTON, Esq. 
FORFAR, N.B 
I have thoroughly tested 
our £2 2s. Od. Model 
team Engine, with which 
my boys are highly delight- 
; the material and work- 
manship are excellent, and 
being quite safe, I don't 
know of a more useful and 
instructive mechanical gift 
for young lads. 
From the Hon. 
F. G. WYNNE. 
The Hon. F. G. Wynne is 
highly . with the 
17s86d Vertical Engine 
itis remarkably cheap, and 
well worth its price He 
gives Mr. Richardson great 
credit for it. 


and Microscope are both 


admirable roy wonderfully cheap 


From A. COURT, Esq. 
Her Majesty‘s Ship Cumberland. 





Your Telese 





TELESCOPES. 


The Lord Brougham Telescope.~This splendid Telescope will distinguish the time by a church clock five miles, a fi 
ten miles, windows ten miles off, landscapes thirty miles off, and will define the satellites of Jupiter and the phases of Venus, 
&c. This extraordinary cheap and powerful glass is of the best make, and possesses Achromatic Lenses, and is equal toa Telescope 
that costs £5. No Schoolboy or Tourist should be without one. Price 7s 6d, will be sent free py Rail, or post, ior 8s Gd 


THE NEW MICROSCOPE. 


This highly finished Mi pe is w d to show the animalculs in water, eels in paste, &c., magnifying several 
hundred times. The Microscope is mounted on a brass stand, and has a compound body with Achromatic Lenses, Test Object, 
woseas, and spare glasses for mounting objects, &c. &c. The whole contained in a highly polished mahogany case, price 7s 6d, 
or be sent carriage free (by Rail) for 8s 6d 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


G. RICHARDSON & Co. neve, peat’ a Catalogue of 80 pages, illustrated with 8 full page engravings of Steam 
Engines 8 Lithographed Drawings, beau’ y printed in colours, of Screw & Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts,and 12 Views of 
Magic terns and Slides describing upwards of 1500 Slides, embracing every subject; also full particulars of Microscopes, 
Telescopes, &c., &c. G. R.& CO. earnestly invite every one to procure a copy, as it gives an extended view of the various articles 

ich cannot be put into an advertisement. It will be sent free on receipt of ONE Stamp for postage. 
tee | a S Orders Payable to George Richardson & Co., Liverpool; Cheques crossed Alliance Banx. 
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NORTH BRITISH REVIEW ADVERTISER, 


EDINBURGH, JUNE 1868. 














DEAN ALFORD ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Greek Testament: with a Critically Revised Text; a Digest of 
Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage, Prolegomena; and a 
Copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the use of Theological Students and 
Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In Four Vols, 8vo, £5, 2s. 

Separately — 
Vol. 1.—The Four Gospels. Sixth Edition. In the Press. 28s. 
Vol. 2.—Acts to 2 Corinthians. Fifth Edition. 24s. 
Vol. 3.—Galatians to Philemon. Fourth Edition. 18s. 
Vol. 4. Part I.—Hebrews to St. Peter. Third Edition. 18s. 
Vol. 4. Part If.—St. John to Revelation. Third Edition. 14s. 


The New Testament for English Readers: containing the Authorized 
Version, with a Revised English Text; Marginal References, and a Critical and Explanatory Com- 
mentary. By the same Editor. Now complete in Two Vols., or Four Parts, 8vo, price £2, 14s, 6d. 








Separately— 
Vol. 1, Part I.—The Three First Gospels, with a Map. 12s. 
Vol. 1, Part I1.—St. John and the Acts. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I.—The Epistles of St. Paul, witha Map. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part II.—Hebrews to Revelation. 16s. 


The Greek Testament with English Notes, intended for the Upper 
Forms of Schools, and for Pass-men at the Universities. Abridged from the larger work of the 
Dean of Canterbury. In One Volume, Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The general character of the Books in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY is well known to all Readers of the Best Modern Literature. From 
its commencement great care has been taken to render the Library in every way 
worthy of cordial and general support. While the preference has always been 
given to Works of the highest interest and merit, care has been taken that every 
department of Literature should be adequately represented, and Books of every shade 
of opinion on all subjects of public interest have been freely added. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


*.* Prospectuses postage free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—4 King Street, Cheapside. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





DEATH AND LIFE IN NATIONS AND MEN. Four Sermons preached before 
= a = Cambridge, in April 1868. By T. G. Boyygy, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
vo, price 3s, 


ANALOGIES IN THE PROGRESS OF NATURE AND GRACE. Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge and the British Association. By the Rev. C. 
PRITcHARD, M.A., F.R.S., President of the Royal Astronomical Society, Hulsean Lecturer in the 
University of Cambridge, and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON THE PENTATEUCH. By Harvey Goopwix, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


Small 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW PLEA FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TEXT OF THE THREE 
HEAVENLY WITNESSES ; or, Porson’s Letters to Travis Eclectically Examined, and the External 
and Internal Evidences for 1 John v. 7, Eclectically Re-surveyed. By the Rev. Cartes Forster, 
B.D., S8ix-Preacher of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, Essex ; Author of ‘‘ The Aposto- 
lical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PELICOTETICS; OR, THE SCIENCE OF QUANTITY. An Elementary Treatise 


on Algebra and its Groundwork, Arithmetic. By ARCHIBALD SanpeMaN, M.A. §8vo, price 20s. 


ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, CONSIDERED WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO NATURAL THEOLOGY (Bridgewater Treatise). By W. WHEWELL, D.D. New 
Edition. Small 8vo (Uniform with the Aldine) 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUDING POLITY. By the Rev. W. Wue- 
wsLL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. In One Vol. 8vo, 15s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. W. WHEwsz1Lt, D.D. New and Improved Edition, with additional Lectures. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 


KENT’S COMMENTARY ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. Revised, with Notes 
and Cases brought down tothe Present Year. Edited by J.T. Aspy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Laws 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, lés. 


ENQUIRY INTO THE ANCIENT ROUTES BETWEEN ITALY AND GAUL. 
With an Examination of the Theory of Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps by the Little St. Bernard. 
By Rosert E:tis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 6s. 


AETNA. Revised, Emended, and Explained by H. A. J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TITI LUCRETI CARI DE RERUM NATURA LIBRI SEX. With a Transla- 
tion and Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
revised throughout. Two Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Text, 16s. Vol. Il. Translation, 6s. May be had 
separately. 

“«« . . . But, if called on to name any existing work as the best representative of the present 
state of English scholarship, we believe that Oxford and Cambridge men would, without hesitation, put 
forward Mr. Munro’s edition of Lucretius. This work, on its first appearance in the end of 1864, was 
received by the most competent critics as the greatest contribution to Latin scholarship which our 
country had made in the present century. Its practical value to students and scholars may be inferred 
from the fact that although Lucretius has not hitherto been among the books habitually read in schools 
and Universities, it has already reached a second edition.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


PLATO’S GORGIAS, LITERALLY TRANSLATED. Witk an Introductory Essay 
containing a Summary of the Argument. By E. M. Cork, Fellow of Trinity College. Svo, 7s. 
“The peculiarities and niceties of Plato have received from him special attention, while his sim- 
plicity and breadth, if we might so speak, have been caught up so faithfully that the translation often 
reads like an original bit of good sound English, such as John Bunyan might have written.”"—Reader. 


PLAUTUS, AULULARIA. With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and an Introduction 
on Plautian Prosody. By Dr. WILLIAM WaGngER. 8vo, 9s. 

“Is a specimen of a thorough edition of a classical work, leaving nothing to be desired by the 
critical student. ... We cannot conceive a work better adapted than this to introduce the reader 
to a study of the Latin author, and the comic poets generally.” —Guardian. 

“At all events Herr Wagner has gone to work in a way that leaves nothing for any future editor 
to do. ... The edition includes an exhaustive history of the text, a critical commentary, and 
what it seems the editor considers a brief, but what we should call a voluminous, treatise on the 
Plautian Prosody.”"—Spectator. 





Camsripge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
Lonpon: BELL & DALDY. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the Histoty of Art. Translated by F. E. 
Bunnetr. With 415 Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 


CROWNED. 
By E. C. TAINSH, Author of “‘ A Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson,” etc. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ All honest crowns have thorns, 
And kingship evermore is consecrate by blood.” 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 
By Mrs. C. JENKIN, Author of “ Cousin Stella,” ‘‘ Once and Again,” etc. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEDUSA AND OTHER TALES. 


By the Author of ‘ A Week in a French Country House.” Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


CONTRAST; OR, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. 


By HOLM LEE, Author of “ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” etc. Post 8vo. 


A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 


By LADY EMILY PONSONBY. Post 8vo. 


' STONE EDGE. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ The Cornhill Magazine.” With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo. Price 5s. each. 
Now Ready. Vol. IV. j 


A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHECN—COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY—DRAMATIC 
ROMANCES. 


























New Uniform and Standard Edition of 


| MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, Large Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. each. 
Now Ready. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 
Vol. 2 (Completing this Work), with Eleven Illustrations. 


A HAND BOOK OF AVERAGE. 


Brought down to the present time, and including the Judgment in Spence v. Union 
Insurance Company. 
By MANLY HOPKINS. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 18s. [In a few days. 











NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL, 
From Official MS. Records and the Archives of Native Families. 
By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.A.S., of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Vol. I—THE ETHNICAL FRONTIER. Demy 8vo, 18s. 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65 Cornutt 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE NATURAL AND MORBID CHANGES OF THE HUMAN EYE, and 
their Treatment. By Caagies Baper, Ophthalmic Assistant Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. One Vol. 
of Letter-press, royal 8vo, pp. 516, cloth; and an Atlas of 10 Plates, 4 in Lithography and 6 in 
Chromo-lithography, each of the latter containing 6 Figures, with description, in a Portfolio, price 
32s. The Text may be bought separately at 16s., and the Atlas at 21s. 

NATAL SERMONS. The Second Series, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peters, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. Jopn Witttam Coxenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

THOUGHTS OF A LIFETIME; or, My Mind—its Contents. An Epitome of the 
Leading Questions of the Day. By the Author of *‘ Utopia at Home.” 12mo, pp. 232, cl., price 3s. 6d. 

AN ESSAY ON THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE PARLIAMENTARY 
FRANCHISE. By Ninon Kinasrorp. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, price 1s. 

ESSAYS AND LECTURES ON INDIAN HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 1. A 
Native State and its Rulers—2. Lord Lake of Daswarrie—3. Count Lallay—4. Havelock—5. Hyder 
Ali’s Last War—6. Sir Hugh Rose. By Major G. R. Matteson, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
“The History of the French in India, from the Founding of Pondicherry to its Capture in 1761.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. 360, cloth, 6s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKESPEARE’S SON- 
NETS. By Ricwarp Simpson. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. [In the Press, 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CONDITION OF IRELAND, AND ITS FUTURE. 
By the late Count Cavour. Translated by W. B. Hopeson, LL.D. 

[In the Press, and will shortly be published. 

MOLIERE. A Dramain Prose. By Georce Sanp. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on George Sand, by Taeopore Karcuer, LL.B., of the Royal Military Academy and the 
University of London. 12mo, pp. xx, 170, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE HINDUS: an Account of Benares in Ancient and 
Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. SHerrinG, M.A., LL.B., and Prefaced with an Introduction by 
Fitz-Epwarp Hatt, Esq., D.C.L. In a handsome 8vo volume of about 300 pages, with 10 Full- 
page Woodcut Illustrations, from Photographs. [Nearly ready, 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM WRITERS OF HIS AGE; with IIlus- 
trations from the Original Woodcuts and Engravings. By Heyry Greey, M.A. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, of about 400 pages, and upwards of 100 Illustrative Woodcuts or Engravings. [In the Press, 

THE FOUNDERS OF CHRISTIANITY; or, Discourses upon the Men and Cir- 
cumstances that originated the Christian Religion. By the Rev. Jamgs CaanBRook, Edinburgh. 
Foolscap 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, 6s. 

A SERIES OF PEHLVI INSCRIPTIONS, illustrating the Early History of the 
Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With 
a Critical Examination and Explanations of the celebrated Inscription in the H4jiibad Cave, demon- 
strating that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Epwarp THomas, 
Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. (In preparation. 

MAN’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY; Sketched from the Platform of the Sciences, in a 
Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By 
J. P. Lestgy, Member of the National Academy of the United States, Secretary to the American 
Philosophical Society. Crown 8vo, pp. 392, numerous Woodcuts, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 

ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. By Bernarp Cracrort, M.A. 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge. Contents of Vol. I.—The Session of 1866, The State of Affairs in January 
1867, Analysis of the House of Commons in 1867, The Session of 1867. Contents of Vol. II.—The 
Jews of Western Europe, Arabian Nights, Greek Anthology, Ovid as a Satirist, Plautus, Translation 
at Cambridge, On a Translation of Tacitus. In two vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. These Essays 
are reprinted from the Saturday Review, Spectator, and other Journals. 

REVIEW OF THE WORK OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL, entitled “ Examina- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy.” By Gzorcg Grote, Author of “‘ The History of Ancient 
Greece,” etc. 12mo, pp. 112, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

THE BOOK OF GOD. An Introduction to the Apocalypse. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
pp. iv, 752, cloth, price 14s. 

CHAPTERS ON MAN, with the Outlines of a Science of Comparative Psychology. 
By C. Stanitanp WAKE, F.A.S.L. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, 344, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

VERBA NOMINALIA; or, Words derived from Proper Names. By Ricuarp 
StepHEeN CHARNOCK, Ph. Dr., F.S.A., etc. 8vo, cloth, pp. 362, price 14s. 

LUDUS PATRONYMICUS;; or, the Etymology of Curious Surnames. By RicHarD 
SterHgen CHARNOCK, Pb. Dr., F.S.A., F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 166, cloth, 7s. 6d 








Lonpon: TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF HANDBOOKS FOR 
THE GONTINENT, &c. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK,—Enetisu, Frencu, German, ano 
Trauian. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK --NORTH GERMANY, Hottanp, Beteium, Prussia, 
AND THE Ruatne TO SwitzERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, rue Tyrot, Bavaria, Austria, 
Sarzpure, Styria, Huneary, AND THE DaAnuBE, From Um To THE Buiack Sega. 
Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, rue Axps or Savoy anp Prepmonrt. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Normanpy, Brittany, tHe Frencu Atps, 
Davupniné, Provence, AND THE Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK—PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans. 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* Murray’s Hanpsoox Pian or Paris, engraved on a large scale, mounted on 
canvas. Price 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—CORSICA AND SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Awnpatusta, Granapa, Mapriv, etc. A New 
Edition, thoroughly revised on the spot. Maps. Post 8vo. [In the Press. 

HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisson, erc. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Prepmont, Nice, Lomparpy, Venice, 
Parma, Mopena, AND Romacna. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Tuscany, Fuiorence, Lucca, 
Umpria, THE Marcues, AND THE Patrimony oF Sr. Peter. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Two Sictuizs, Nartes, Pomper, Her- 
CULANEUM, Vesuvius, Appruzzi, etc. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SICILY, Patermo, Messrva, Caranta, Syracuse, Erna, 
AND THE RUINS OF THE GREEK TemPLES. Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK—EGYPT, roe Nize, Atexanpria, Catro, THEBES, AND 
THE OveRLAND Route To Inp1A. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

HANDBOOK—GREECE, rue Iontan Istanns, Aruens, ALBANIA, THES- 
SALY, AND Maceponia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 

HANDBOOK—CONSTANTINOPLE, with general directions for travel- 
ling in TURKEY. Map. Post 8vo. Forming PART I. of a New and thoroughly 
revised Epirion of the HANDBOOK for TURKEY and ASIA MINOR. 

HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Norway, Swepen, anp Icetanp. Maps. 





Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, Sr. Pererssure, Moscow, Fintanp, &c. A 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. Maps. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
HANDBOOK—INDIA, Bompay and Mapras. Map. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Patestrvz, Svat, Epo, anp Tue 
Syrian Deserts. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Mapand Plans. 16mo. 
5s. 1867. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. Map. Post 8vo. 5s. 1864. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Map and Plans. 16mo. 6s. 1865. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. Plans. 16mo. 6s. 1867. 


JOHN MURRAY, Acsemarce Srreer. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A MEMOIR OF BARON BUNSEN. Extracted from Family Sources 
by his Widow, Baroness Bunsen. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations and Two Portraits, 42s. 

“Tt is very long since any memoir of interest to be compared with this has been brought before 
English readers.”—Contemporary Review. 

“There is not a page of it which is not worthy of Bunsen, not a sentence which even for its own 
sake we should desire to see erased.”"—Spectator. 

“These volumes are the record of one of the purest and noblest lives that have been lived. It is 
impossible to read them without the best aspirations of one’s nature being quickened and kindled by the 
life which they describe.” —Nonconformist. 


TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA AND THE GALLA COUNTRY. Edited 
from the MSS. of the late Water PLowpex. By Trevor CHIcHELB PLowpeN. 8vo, with Two 
Maps, price 18s. 

“ The last two chapters state one or two facts which may yet be usefully remembered before the whole 
Abyssinian business is forgotten. From notes of conversations with Theodore of a very recent date, 
found among Mr. Plowden’s MSS., it appears that that monarch was desirous all through of English 
friendship, while he must have had reasons to expect English support, with which the English public has 
not been made acquainted. If Theodore was negotiated with for years on the footing that England was 








deeply concerned in his fate, his subsequent disappointment is easily intelligible. Greater care in break- 
ing his fall to him might have saved us from a costly expedition.”— Economist. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD IN 1868: a Third Series of 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Ornsy Sniptey, M.A. §8vo, price 15s. 


1. Report of the Ritual Commission. By Rev. Dr. | 


LITTLEDALE. 
2. Defects in the Training of Girls. By a MornHer. 


8. Invocation of Saints. By Rev. Canon HuMBLE, | 


M.A. 

4. Missions and Preaching Orders. By Rev. J. E. 
Vaux, M.A. 

6. Abolition of Marriage. By A. R. Cooxr. 

6. Schools of Thought in the Church. By Rev. 8. 
B. Gounp, M.A. 

7. Immoral Literature. 


8. Charitable Trusts and their Future. By C. | 


Browns, M.A. 


9. The Supernatural. By Rev. E. G. Woop, M.A. 
| 10. —e Music. By Rev. J. R. Luyy, 


11. Spiritual Worship. By Rev. J. 8. Potocg, 
M.A. 
12. Retreats, By Rev. T. T. Canter, M.A. 


13. Prayers for the Dead. By Rev. P. Cugynz. 
14. Priests and Physicians. By B. A Mgapows, 
M 


wo 


} .D. 
| 15. Church Politics. By Rev. E. L. BLenxrnsopp, 
M.A 


| . 
16. Art and Religion. By W. Burezs, F.R.I.B.A. 
17. The Natal Scandal. By a Layman. 





LETTERS AND LIFE OF FRANCIS 


BACON. Newly collected and arranged, with 
a Commentary. By James Spgppine. Vols. | 
IIL. and IV. 8vo. With Portrait and Fac- | 
simile. [Just ready. | 


SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZgLer, | 
by the Rav. O. J. Reicug,, M.A. Crown 8vo, | 


8s. 6d. 
JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, etc., relat- 


ing to Ireland, By the late Nassau W. Senior. | 


2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready. 
REMINISCENCES OF FELIX MENDELS- 
SOHN-BARTHOLDY: an Artistic and Social 
Biography. By Enise Potko. Translated 
from the German by Lapy WaLtacsg. Post 


8vo. (Just ready. | 


THE LIFE OF FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
Translated from the German of KREIsSLE VON 
Hewipory. By A. D. CoLeripGz, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

[Just ready, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By S. Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

ON THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By T. Hotmgs, 


Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children, | 
Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, and Surgeon- | 
in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police. 8vo, pp. | 


696, with 9 Chromo-lithographic Plates and 96 
Woodcuts. [Now ready. 


| THE WOMAN BLESSED BY ALL GENE- 
RATIONS; or, Mary the Object of Veneration, 
Confidence, and Imitation to all Christians. 
By the Rev. Rapaagn Metia, D.D.P8.M. 8vo. 
With 178 Graphotype Lllustrations. Price 15s. 


TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. By the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective 
Edition of the Author’s Stories from the Greek 
Classics. Complete in 1 volume. [Just ready, 


K. 0. MULLER’S HISTORY OF THE LITE- 
RATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. Con- 
tinued after the Author’s death by J. W. Don- 
ALpson, D.D., late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. 
New Impression. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 21s, 


| MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 
pendium of Psychology and Ethics. By ALEX- 
ANDER Bain, M.A., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by Russgtt Martineau, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Time of 
Samuel. 2 vols. 8vo. [In June, 


THE SILVER STORE. Collected from 
Medizval Christian and Jewish Mines. By 
Sabine Barine-Goutp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEA-FISHERMAN; comprising the 
Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the 
British and other Seas, a Glance at Nets, and 
Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J. C. 
Witcocks. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
above 100 Woodcut Illustrations. One vol. 
post 8vo. (Just ready. 





Lonpoxn: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Third Edition. 
TENNYSON’S “LUCRETIUS.” 


SEE 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


** A magnificent piece of work.” —Times. 

‘* A grand poem.”—Spectator. 

‘« The best bit of blank verse that Tennyson has ever written.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“ Of singular beauty and power.”—Punch. 

‘* It is altogether a noble poem.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, anv tHe Sworp- 
HUNTERS OF THE Hamran Arass. By SirS. W. Baker. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Illustrations. Third Edition. 8vo, 21s. 


NEW POEMS. By Marrnew Arnotp. Second Edition. Extra 





fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. [This day. 
ST. PAUL. A Poem. By F. W. H. Myers. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION OF BURNS’S POEMS. Letters and Songs. 
Edited by ALexanper SmitH. With Memoir and Glossarial Index. Royal fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. [ This day. 

GLOBE EDITION OF MORTE D’ARTHUR. Tue Boox or Kine 
Artuor, and of his noble Knights of the Round Table. Revised for modern use. 
By Sir E. Srracuey. Royal fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day. 

POEMS OF RURAL LIFE IN COMMON ENGLISH. By the Rev. 
W. Barnes. Author of ‘‘ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


“ One of tte most original within his own range, or of the most faultless of English Poets.”—Saturday 
Review. 


ETCHING AND ETCHERS. By P. G. Hamerroy. A Treatise 


Critical and Practical. With original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, 
Paul Potter, etc. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND: 
Its Causes and Results. By E. A. Freeman. Vol. II. The Reign of Eadward 
the Confessor. 8vo, 18s. [ This day. 


A HANDBOOK OF PICTORIAL ART. With Illustrations and 
Practical Advice. By the Rev. R. St. J. Tyrwuirr, M.A. With a Chapter on 








Perspective. By A. Macponatp. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 18s. [This day. 
A TREATISE ON HARMONY. By the Rev. Sir F. A. Gorz Ovsztey, 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 4to, 10s. [ This day. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. For Schools and Col- 


leges. By James E. Tuorotp Rogers. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book II. Edited by the Rev. G. 
W. Kitcuin, M.A. With Glossary and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 





Oxrorp: Printed at the CLarenpon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN & CO., 
Lonpon, Publishers to the University. 
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Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


ECCE DEUS; 


ESSAYS ON THE LIFE AND DOCTRINE OF JESUS CHRIST, WITH 
CONTROVERSIAL NOTES ON “ ECCE HOMO.” 


“A brilliant and masterly argument for the proper divinity of our Lord. . . . Neither ‘Ecce 
Homo’ nor any other representative of its class can hold its ground for a moment under the pressure of 
such a polemic as that of ‘ Ecce Deus.’”—London Quarterly Review. 

“ A book, which in some respects is among the most original and eloquent which we have read for a 
long time.”—Christian Advocate. 

““*Ecce Deus’ is a very remarkable book. It is full of fresh, strong, suggestive thinking, and displays 
resources of illustration of no common order.” —English Independent. 


Epixsurau: T. & T. CLARK ; Lonpoy: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 








In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price 21s., cloth, 
TWELVE MONTHS WITH FREDRIKA BREMER IN SWEDEN. 


By Margaret Howirt. 
“* This is a charming book, charming alike in style, tone, and subject-matter. Never was a pleasanter 
picture than that which Miss Howitt has painted for us."—Literary Churchman. 


Lonpon : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Parernosrer Row. 





PAXTON HOOD’S PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


Now ready, a Second Thousand of 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. Lectures on the Vocation 
of the Preacher. Illustrated by Anecdotes—Biographical, Historical, and Eluci- 
datory—of every order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great Preachers of all Ages. 
By Epwin Paxton Hoop. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** A book which we cordially recommend to all who take any interest in preaching. The book is a 
most valuable one—interesting as a romance, and quite unique in its kind.” —)ublin University Magazine. 
“ For the treatment of this subject ina manner fitted at once to interest, to impress, and to improve 

his readers, Mr. Hood possesses peculiar qualifications. Himself a preacher of no mean order, with a 

genius in its own way original, graphic, pictorial, with a mind teeming with ancient lore and modern 

literature, few men are more fitted to throw a charm over the whole theme. The whole volume deserves 
the serious perusal of all students of divinity, and cannot fail to furnish hints to all engaged in the work 
of the Christian ministry.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


Lonpon : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 








In 2 vols., post 8vo, price 15s., cloth, 


THE FAMILY PEN: Memorials, Biographical and Literary, of the 
Taylor Family of Ongar. Edited by the Rev. Isaac Taynor, M.A., author of 
“ Words and Places,’’ &c. 

“The Taylors of Ongar are too well known by their writings—and Isaac Taylor particularly—to leave 
it doubtful in what manner a work recording the family experiences will be received by a large portion 
of the reading public. This book contains papers by the late Isaac Taylor, the Editor, Jane Taylor, 
Jeffery Taylor, Mrs. Herbert, and Mrs. Gilbert, and concludes with a list of the works of the family. 
The pure and simple lives of these exemplary people have a charm for many, and the present volumes, 
illustrating their respective styles of thought and feeling in comparison, will be greatly appreciated.” — 
Globe. 





Lonpon : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in one volume, 8vo, price 12s., 
SPRINGDALE ABBEY. Extracts from the Diaries and Letters of an 


English Preacher. 

“This is decidedly a clever book. The author has a clear eye, a fluent style, and a marked capacity 
for a kind of dramatic interpretation which is not very common. . . . The Fogdens, the Gladdons, 
the Annersons, the Washingtons, are unmistakably well delineated ; and the dialogue is direct, trenchant, 
now and then even resonant in its forcefulness. . . . We hope tomeet with him again where he shall 
not be under the necessity of adopting a veil in the doing of a good work.”—Contemporary Review. 





Loxpox : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 





In Post 8vo, carefully revised by the Author. With the Original Illustrations. 


Pickwick PAPERs, . ; ‘ . 43 — Fs 
NicHoLas NICKLEBY, ‘ ‘ P ‘ 40 ditto, ; 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, . > ‘ ‘ 40 ditto, 
DomBEY AND Son, . . ; F “ 40 ditto, 
Davip CoPpPERFIELD, ; ‘ : 40 ditto, 
Bieak HovseE, . , ‘ js 40 ditto, 
Litre Dorrit, ‘ 40 ditto, 
Op Curiosity SHoP AND REPRINTED Preces, 36 ditto, 
BarNABYy RuDGE AND Harp TIMEs, ‘ 36 ditto, 
SKetcHEs By Boz, . ; . ; ‘ 40 ditto, 
OLIvER TwIsT, ‘ r ‘ . ; 24 ditto, 
Curistmas Books, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 17 ditto, 
A TALE oF Two CITIEs, . ‘ E ‘ 16 ditto, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, . 8 ditto, 
PicTURES FROM ITALY AND AMERICAN Norzs, 8 ditto, 
Our Motuat FRIEND, . . : . 40 ditto, 





CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispieces. 
Tue Pickwick PAPERs, ; 
NicHo.as NIcKLEBY, 

Martin CuHvUzzLEwIT, 

DomBEY AND Son, 

Davip CoPpPERFIELD, 

BLEAK HovseE, 

Lirrte Dorzir, 

BARNABY RUDGE, 

Oxp Curiosity SHop, 

OLIVER TwIsT, 

SKETCHES By Boz, 

CurisTMAS Books, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

A Tae or Two Citts, 

AMERICAN NOTEs, 

THE UNcOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, 

Harp TIMEs, AND PictruREs FROM ITALY, 

Our Mutua. FrRienp, 





2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 


2 vols. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


In S.-Royal 16mo, with Eight Illustrations. 
Volumes already published :— 

d. | 

6 | BARNABY RupDGE, 

6 | CuristTMAs Books, 

0 | Break Hovsg, - 

6 | A Tae or Two Cirtgs, . 

0 | Skercues By Boz, 

6 | AmERICcAN NorTEs, . 

6 | 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 


THE Pickwick PAPERs, . 
Martin CHvzzLEwIT, 
OLIVER TwIst, 

DomBEy AND Son, 

Op Curtosity SHop, 
Nicnoias NICKLEBY, 
Davip CoPprERFIELD, 
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16s. 
16s. 
l6s. 
16s. 
16s. 
16s. 
16s. 
16s. 
16s. 
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8s. 
8s. 
8s. 
16s. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER TIME. 





REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND 
Parish. By Nozman Mactzop, D.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition, 6s. 

“ One of the most refreshing and delightful books 
which can anywhere be found. The impression 
which it makes is the nearest thing possible to the 
delight of wandering in fine autumn weather on the 

ides of the tains that look forth on the 
islands and the Atlantic.”—Scotsman. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 
Madame pe Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by 
the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 

**A charming little story, which, in its present 
form, will help to make many an English child 
understand and appreciate both the children and 
the grown-up people of France.”—Daily News. 


DREAMTHORP : A Book of Essays written 
in the Country. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

OP sae: ioe A book to be read in the spirit of lazy 
leisure to the sound of bubbling brooks and whisper- 
ing woods. It is exquisitely printed, handy, hand- 
some, and cheap.” — Atheneum. 

THE DIAMOND ROSE: A Life of Love 
and Duty. By Sarag TytTLeR, Author of 
“‘ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Story sweetly told. Itisso full of character, it 
has such a depth of true human pathos about it, and 
—what in these days is no small merit—it ia written 
in such an exquisitely perfect style that we hope all 
our readers will procure it for themselves.” —Literary 
Churchman. 

ESSAYS. By Dora GREENWELL. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Miss Greenwell’s Essays are very graceful, and 
are written with a real knowledge of their subjects. 
The book is really a good one.”—Spectator. 
ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. By 

ALEXANDER SMITH. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

med charming tale,—quiet, thoroughly good, capi- 
tally told, with every here and there a sprinkle of 
really beautiful poet’s prose.” —DEAN ALFORD in The 
Contemporary Review. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOUR. 
hood. By Gzorcg MacDonaLp. Popular Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“* Whoever reads this story once will read it many 
times. It shows an almost supernatural insight into | 
the workings of the human heart.”—Paili Mail 
Gazette. 

THE NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY 
Horizons. By the Countess De Gaspakin. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This is a charming book The Countess De 
Gasparin has the touch of genius which has the 
strange gift of speaking to every one ‘in their own 
tongue.’ ”— Atheneum. 

THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By the 
Rev. Harry Jongs, M.A., with 20 Illustrations 
by Epwarp WuymegeR. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** Just the sort of book which those who travel for 
real pleasure or instruction will welcome.’’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

A SUMMER IN SKYE. By ALEXANDER 

Smits. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A better book to put in a carpet bag or knap- 
sack we do not know in recent literature.” —Contem- 
porary Review. 











LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessr& Parkes- 
Brttoc, Author of “ Vignettes,” ‘ Essays on 
Woman’s Work,” &. Square 8vo, 12s. 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE. By Pump 
Henry Gossg. With Thirty-Six Coloured Llus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“A delici book, delici 
trated London News. 
DAYS OF YORE. By Saran Tyrer. 

Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Popu- 
lar Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

“ The first tales in the volume give us some of the 
finest descriptions of scenery we have ever read, 
while the meditative mood into which Miss Tytler 
frequently falls in these eighteenth-century reminis- 
cences is very Jike the delightful chit-chat with which 
Thackeray indulged his readers so often.” —Spectator, 


IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVER- 
burn. By Ropert Bocaanay, Author of “ Lon- 
don Poems,” &. Crown 8¥o, 5s. 

“ We do not call to mind any volume of modern 
poetry so rich in tenderly told story, beautifully- 
painted picture, and abundant, spontaneous music.” 
Illustrated Times. 

A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the Author 
of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“*We put this book down with regret. We have 
said enough to show that it is brimful of true, warm 
affection, and that it is as faultless in language as it 
is simple in style.”—London Review. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST- 
Table. By Ot1vER WenpELL Hotes, Crown 
8vo, illustrated, 6s. 

“‘T would rather be the author of ‘ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table’ than of all Shelley’s writings 
put together.’’"—A. K. H. B. in Fraser’s Magazine. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By MattTHew 
Brownsg. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Mr. Matthew Browne’s volume of essays is the 
work of a highly sensitive and cultivated mind. 
There is a rare and original vein of sportive humour 
running through its pages. . These are rare 
qualities ; and the book in which they are displayed 
has few if any recent equals.” — Westminster Review. 


ARNE: A Sketch of Norwegian Peasant 
Life. By ByonnstyeRNE ByoRNsON. Translated 
by AvuGusTA Piesyer and Susan RvuGELEr- 
Powers. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Such fresh little bits of nature come to us rarely. 
They are green spots in the arid waste of fiction.”— 
Atheneum. 

SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Mis- 
cellanies, from the Published Writings of A. P. 
Sranuey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“ We cannot speak too warmly in favour of this 
collection of choice passages from the author's valu- 
able works. They are complete in themselves, and 
furnish us with half-hours of some of the most de- 
lightful and attractive reading supplied by the litera- 
ture of the day.”— Free Churchman, 

TANGLED TALK. An Essayist’s Holiday. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

- ‘Tangled Talk’ is the work of a true essayist. 

° It is a mosaic of suggestive bits; or, since 
mosaic is a false image, let us say it is a skene of 
bright and broken threads, every one of which may 
readily be woven into the reader's own thoughts, add- 
ing colour and strength to them for the future.”— 

Ilustrated Times. 





ly illustrated.” —Zlus- 





STRAHAN & Co., 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


This Day is Published, 


THE SPANISH GIPSY. BY GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of ‘“‘ Adam Bede,”’ etc. Crown Octavo. Price 12s. 6d. 





































MR, KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR, the Third 


and Fourth Volumes. [Early in June. 


KNOX’S LITURGY AND THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON ORDER, commonly known as John Knox’s 


Liturey, and the DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
With Historical Introductions and Illustrative Notes, by the Rev. Grorce W. Sprort, B.A. and 
the Rev. Taomas Leishman, M.A. Handsomely printed, in imitation of the large Editions of Andro 
Hart, on toned paper, bound in cloth, red edges. Price 7s. 6d. 

“ Besides the reprints carefully edited, this work gives the history of Knox’s Liturgy, its sources and 
relation to the Reformed Liturgies of the Continent and the English Book of Common Prayer; also full 
details as to the discussions at Westminster on the Directory, and the sense in which it was understood - 
and by extracts from MSS., pamphlets, records of Church Courts, etc., illustrates the worship of the 
Church of Scotland from the Reformation till the present time. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD, considered in its General and Special 


Aspects, and particularly in relation to the Atonement; with a Review of recent Speculations on the 
Subject, and a Reply to the Strictures of Dr. Candlish. By THomas J. Crawrorp, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, enlarged, price 9s. 


THE LAW OF CREEDS IN SCOTLAND. By Alex. Taylor Innes, 
M.A. In 8vo. Price 15s 
«<I cannot quote this work without expressing my strong admiration of its learning, ability, and (with 
a very few exceptions) impartial statement of the whole question discussed in this address.”—Dean 
Stanley's Address “‘ On the Connection of Church and State.” 
* Stirs questions of the widest range of consequences in our own part of the island, as well as across the 
Tweed.” —The Guardian. 


SONGS AND VERSES: Social and Scientific. By an Old Contributor 

to “Maga.” Feap. 8vo. Price 3s.6d. Second Edition. 

Contents—The Origin of Species. The Memory of Monboddo. The Darwinian Era of Farming. The 
Origin of Language. Grimm’s Law. Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter. A Flask of Rosy Wine. I’m 
very fond of Water. The Permissive Bill. Gaster, the First M.A. Gaster (a Lyrical Version). A Song 
of Proverbs. Song at the Symposium on Maga. Hilli-onnee. The Three R’s. Let us all be Unhappy 
on Sunday. The Three Moderators. The Tourist’s Matrimonial Guide. Decimis Inclusis. The Sheriff's 
Life at Sea. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s Invasion to the 
Revolution of 1688. By Jonn Hitt Burtoy. To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo. Vols. I. to 
lV. Price 56s, 
“ The best account that has yet been written of the national life and being of Scotland.” —Times, 
“ One of the completest histories that we ever saw of any country.”—Saturday Review. 
‘*Not only the most complete and trustworthy history of Scotland yet written, but it will merit a high 
place among the historical works of our age.” —Daily News. 
“ A great contribution to historical literature.”—Scotsman. ' 
ian We do not remember to have read so reticent, so calm and dispassionate a history.”.—Blackwood’s 
‘agazine. 
‘* Une grande et belle histoire.”—Revue des Deux Mondes. 
“This admirable book.”—Morning Herald. 


COUNT MONTALAMBERT’S HISTORY OF THE MONKS OF THE 


WEST. 5 vols. 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d, The volumes just published (III. to V.) contain the History of 
the Conversion of England by the Monks, and may be had as a complete book. Price 31s. 6d. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 
In Octavo, price Se 


THE LAW OF GREEDS IN SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. TAYLOR INNES, M.A. 


“IT cannot quote this work without expressing my strong admiration of its learning, 
ability, and (with a very few exceptions) impartial statement of the whole question dis- 
cussed in this Address.”— Dean Stanley’s Address ‘‘ On the Connection of Church and 
State.” 

“ Stirs questions of the widest range of consequences in our own part of the island, 
as well as across the Tweed.” — The Guardian. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprxsoreu anv Lonpon. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE CREDENTIALS OF CONSCIENCE; a Few Reasons for the 


Popularity of “ Ecce Homo,” and a Few Words about Christianity. 
Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE AND WORK AT THE GREAT PYRAMID. By C. Piazza 


Smyxta, Astronomer-Koyal for Scotland. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, price 56s. 


ON ARCHAIC SCULPTURINGS OF CUPS AND CIRCLES 
UPON STONES AND ROCKS IN SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, etc. By Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart., 
M.D., D.C.L. In1 vol. small 4to, with Illustrations, price 21s. 


DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. By D'Arcy W. Tuowr- 


son. Second edition, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE EARLIER YEARS OF OUR LORD'S LIFE ON EARTH. 


By the Rev. Wittram Hanna, D.D., LL.D. Extra feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. By the Rev. Wi11am Hanna, D.D., 


LL.D. In 1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo. [In the Press. 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. By the Rev. 


Witiiam Hawyna, D.D., LL.D. 46th thousand, extra fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. By 


the Rev. Wittiam Hanna, D.D., LL.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. Witttam Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; or Life in Iceland at the End of 


the Tenth Century. From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. By Gzrornce Wenss Dassyt, D.C.L. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plans, price 28s. 


POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE, with an Introductory Essay 
on the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. By Gzorcs Wesss Dasent, D.C.L. Second edition, 
enlarged, cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SELECT POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. For the use 


of Young People. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. New edition, with Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 6s. 


CHRIST THE CONSOLER: or Scriptures, Hymns, and Prayers for 
Times of Trouble and Sorrow. Selected and arranged by the Rev. Ropgert Heapeat S8Tosy, 
Minister of Roseneath. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





























EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAX HAVELAAR; 
OR THE COFFEE AUCTIONS OF THE DUTCH TRADING COMPANY. 
By Muvrartvtt. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript by Baron Atruonse Nanvys. 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, with Maps. Price 14s. 


“Tt is difficult to say whether Max Havelaar is more interesting as a novel or 
powerful as a political pamphlet. From either point of view it is of rare and first-rate 
excellence. In its life-like actuality it constantly recalls Defoe, while in its tender and 
original humour it suggests Sterne in his best moods.""— Westminster Review. 





SUGGESTIONS ON ACADEMICAL ORGANISATION. 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO OXFORD. 
By Mark Partisoy, B.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
One Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 





PRACTICAL TREATISE ON WATER FARMING. 
By Witx1am Pearp, M.D. 
In One Vol. Fcap. 8vo. Price 5s. 





A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA MACKENZIE, 
COUNTESS OF BALCARRES, AND AFTERWARDS OF ARGYLE, 1621-1706. 
By Auexanver Lorp Linpsay. 

In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 





SALES ATTICI; 
OR, THE MAXIMS, WITTY AND WISE, OF ATHENIAN 
TRAGIC DRAMA. 


Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased by D’Arcy Wentwortx Txompson, Professor of 
Greek, Queen’s College, Galway ; Author of ‘“‘ Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,”’ etc. 
One Vol. Fcap. 8vo. Price 9s. 





LIFE OF FATHER LACORDAIRE 


By Dora GREENWELL. 
One Vol. Feap. 8vo, with Portrait. Price 6s. 





THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, 
CONTAINING THE KYMRIC POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO THE 
BARDS OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 

With Facsimiles and Map. 

Edited by Wiiu1am F. Skene. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 36s. 

















EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POLITICAL SKETCHES OF THE STATE OF 
EUROPE FROM 1814-1867. 


Containing Ernest Count Minster’s Despatches to the Prince Regent 
from the Congress of Vienna and Paris. 
By Georez Hersert Count Minster. 
In 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 





Price 9s. [This day. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF INTELLECTUAL 
MAN 


FROM A PRACTICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL POINT OF VIEW. 
_ By C. Prazzi Suyra, F.R.SS. L.E., 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 
In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 








(Immediately. 
SPARE HOURS. 
By Joun Brown, M.D. 
In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. [In the Summer. 





AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
FRENCH BAR 


From its Origin to the Present Day, with Biographical Notices of some of 
the Principal Advocates of the Nineteenth Century. 


By Arcursatp Youne, Esquire, Advocate. 


In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


[Shortly. 





BLINDPITS: A NOVEL. 


In 8 vols. Post 8vo. [In the Press. 


THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 
By P. G. Tarr, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


ARBORICULTURE: 


Or, A Practical Treatise of Raising and Managing Timber Trees, and on 
the Profitable Extension of the Woods and Forests of Great Britain. 


By Joun Grigor. 


ALWAYS IN THE WAY. 
By the Author of the “ Tommiebeg Shootings.” 
Cheap Edition with Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 








[In the Press. 














[Jmmediately. 



































